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Iowa State College 


ESEARCH in the economics of farm production has a longer 

history than has any other specialization in agricultural 
economics. Accordingly, the objectives, the analytical tools and the 
research methodology should be more highly developed and the 
findings should provide a greater basis for action in this than in 
many other sectors of applied economics. These points have been 
discussed in various degrees of detail over the past three decades. 
This paper is pointed in the same direction. In terms of economic 
and statistical analysis it is extremely but purposively elementary. 
It reviews the analytical setting of farm production economics 
research, outlines the role of this investigation in the overall struc- 
ture of economic research, and attempts to reconcile some apparent 
divergences in objectives. Finally it sets forth some fundamental 
problems relating to the economics of farm production and ques- 
tions, on the basis of elementary criteria which are commonly ac- 
cepted, the extent to which some traditional research techniques 
provide the basis for action in bettering the administration of farm 
resources within these specific problem areas. 

This paper is prompted by the uneasiness which evidently fills 
the minds of many as to what research in the economics of farm 
production can, does, or should accomplish. The thesis behind it is 
that advancement in a scientific field grows not out of unqualified 
acceptance of the status quo but by frequent appraisal of the road 
ahead. Scholars who are interested in furthering the accomplish- 

* Journal Paper No. J-1555 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 


Iowa, Project No. 976. Suggestions of numerous associates, especially those of 
Virgil Hurlburt and Ross Baumann, have been helpful in formulating this paper. 
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ments of farm production economics research welcome studies 
which delve into the theory or analytical tools, methods of empiri- 
cal analysis, and applied problems. All are needed in a maturing 
science. 


Analytical Setting 


As an applied field of investigation farm management parallels 
that sector of economic theory dealing with the economics of the 
firm or the principles of production. This delineation of the field has 
been explicitly expressed at various times in the past decades. 
Early definitions such as those of G. F. Warren! and Boss? although 
couched in terms of the application of business principles to and 
the maximization of farm returns over time spelled out a similar 
analytical setting. The rational use of resources and the maximiza- 
tion of returns is, of course, the very core of the economics of pro- 
duction or the theory of the firm. It sets forth the necessary condi- 
tions for the most efficient use of resources or the maximization of 
profits. Some few reject the idea that any relationship exists be- 
tween farm management and the principles or theory of production. 
It is difficult to understand why this should be so. There are few if 
any agricultural economists who question that supply and demand 
determine prices in a competitive market or that this concept is of 
value as an analytical tool. Yet the conditions which are given as 
necessary for profit maximization are as commonly and widely ac- 
cepted in economics as is the law of supply and demand. Further- 
more, these necessary conditions are as exact in the sense of mathe- 
matical proof as the law of supply and demand, and empirical veri- 
fication is perhaps even more readily possible. 

The principles of production provide both simple and complex 
models in farm management economics which serve as the funda- 
mental hypotheses of research and furnish the schematic frame- 
work for establishing the appropriate empirical analysis (the nature 
of the data needed in answering problems, the sample or experi- 
mental design, and the appropriate statistical analysis) in solving 
specific problems. It is true that not all economic models have been 
developed to a point where they are relevant or can be readily inte- 
grated with empirical investigations. However, a number of those 
relating to the economics of production are both simple, obvious, 
and time-established. It is because even these extremely elemen- 


1G. F. Warren, Farm Management, Preface. 
2 Andrew Boss, Farm Management. 
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tary tools sometimes go unrecognized in the design and analyses of 
research studies that the findings have little value in the sense that 
they provide figures and data which can be put into direct use in 
the management of farm resources. 

The objectives of research relating to the economics of farm pro- 
duction have also been given somewhat different connotations down 
through time. Early workers emphasized entirely the individual 
farm aspect of research. However, farm management research has 
generally been given a broader base over the past two decades. 
Johnson,* Wilcox,‘ the American Farm Economics Association 
committee,® the Social Science Research Council Committee® and 
others have suggested multiple objectives along these lines; (1) 
to provide guidance to individual farmers in the efficient combina- 
tion of their resources, (2) to analyze the impact of public and pri- 
vate programs and policies on the use of farm resources and (3) 
to design programs of adjustment for farming areas. Similarly, S. 
Warren’ has suggested the dual objectives of guiding the individual 
entrepreneur and of acquiring a broader understanding of the agri- 
cultural industry. 

The individual farm and broader industry or social objectives are 
sometimes looked upon as incongruous. They are not however. Both 
channel to the same end in respect to resource efficiency. And in 
neither case does it make sense to divorce completely the one con- 
sideration from the other. Agriculture as a competitive industry 
provides an environment in which the best use of resources by the 
individual firm can result in the most efficient use of resources from 
the standpoint of society with the exceptions noted.’ Elementary 
equilibrium analysis suggests that under competitive conditions a 


*Sherman E. Johnson, “Recent Trends in Farm Management,” mimeo- 
graphed. March, 1941. 

, *W. W. Wilcox, “Research in Economics of Farm Production,” this JourNat, 
ug., 1947. 

5 Report of Committee on Farm Management Terminology, this JourNAL, Feb., 

1941. 

6 W. W. Wilcox, S. W. Warren, and S. E. Johnson, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Bulletin 52, Farm Management Research, 1940-41. 

7S. W. Warren, “Statistical Analysis in Farm Management Research,” this 
JOURNAL, Feb., 1936. 

8 The ends of the individual farmer and of society in respect to use of resources 
conflict mainly because of divergences in costs and returns. These divergences grow 
largely out of 1. uncertainty and other imperfections of the market, and 2. leasing 
arrangements and other institutional factors. Too, there are some segments of agri- 
culture which are not competitive in the sense that an equilibrium of the firm coin- 
cides with the most efficient use of society’s resources. Other exceptions are pointed 
out elsewhere. However, within the limits of these conditional forces, more efficient 
combinations of resources on individual farms augment the social net product. 
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maximum social product can be forthcoming (with a given pattern 
of personal income) only if consumers maximize their satisfactions, 
business firms maximize profits, and owners of resources maximize 
their incomes. Theoretically, a perfect use of resources within 
firms, (scale of operations and combination of resources and prod- 
ucts) would automatically bring about an optimum use between 
firms and industries. Likewise an attack on the resource efficiency 
front which brought about perfect allocations between industries 
would largely necessitate the optimum within-firm positions. The 
conditions necessary for maximization of profits by the individual 
business in a competitive environment are also those necessary for 
an optimum use of society’s resources.® The pricing and profits 
system becomes a common vehicle through which these two entities 
can arrive at mutually consistent solutions. 

Some still insist that the sole objective of research is to help the 
individual farmer “make more profit.”” However, the ultimate ob- 
jectives of their research are obviously more deeply rooted. This 
single avowed objective is untenable on the basis of research in the 
past. Inherent in past investigations has been the objective of 
“helping farmers maximize profits in a manner consistent with the 
most efficient use of resources from the standpoint of society.” 
Had the sole objective been that of helping farmers make more 
profits (consideration of social welfare excluded) additional alter- 
natives might have been exploited. Farmers might have been shown 
how and when to form monopolies while curtailing production in 
cases of inelastic demands; to employ price discrimination between 
different groups of consumers and to obtain higher protective tariffs 
and similar devices in instances where individual producer groups 
might benefit. These are all means which may be employed if the 
goal were solely that of helping the individual firm maximize re- 
turns. And some are obviously more remunerative than the ex- 
tension of certain simple farm practices. Yet farm management 
workers have directed efforts in the opposite direction. This is 
sufficient evidence that even those who have given the farm defini- 

* There are, of course, numerous qualifications which must be made for this state- 
ment. It is recognized that there are certain segments of agriculture which can not be 
categorized purely and simply as competitive; that the pricing mechanism is not 

rfect as an allocator of resources and that institutional and other forces have a 
eavy impact on the efficiency with which farm resources are allocated. These pro- 
vide a challenge in economic research, however, to fashion means by which the inter- 


ests of the individual can be made compatible with the interests of society in the use 
of resources. 
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tion have been, perhaps unwittingly, concerned with at least one 
welfare objective. Hence, the objectives of farm management re- 
search might well be restated in the following manner which recon- 
ciles the historic direction of research, all previously stated objec- 
tives, and present-day needs. Farm Management research relates to 
the study of the economic efficiency and productivity of farm resources. 
Its specific objectives are (1) to guide individual farmers in the best use 
of their resources and in a manner compatible with the welfare of so- 
ciety and (2) to provide fundamental analyses of the efficiency of farm 
resource combinations which can serve as a basis for bettering the public 
administration of resources where agricultural policy or institutions 
which condition production efficiency are concerned. 

So defined, the economics of farm production has an important 
role to play in the overall analysis of agriculture. Equilibrium in 
respect to resource efficiency requires that an optimum allocation 
of resources (equation of marginal value productivities) exist within 
firms, between firms and between industries. Farm management 
research can accomplish much (but obviously not all) in facilitating 
these necessary conditions. As long as any vestige of a pricing system 
is retained as an allocator of resources on the part of the consuming 
economy, research which relays the relative productivity of re- 
sources to farm operators and increases the mobility of resources is 
indeed important. Further, the field of investigation occupies an 
important pivotal position in the economics of agriculture. Policies, 
customs, and institutions which condition production efficiency 
all thread through the individual firm at some point. Accordingly, 
most have a production economics aspect. The goal of helping 
farmers make more money is an important and primary objective. 
But there is also a large need or market for other types of analysis 
which farm management research is well adapted to perform. It is 
a basic source for data required in the efficient management of 
resources either by the individual or by the public.’® 

1 Differentiation is sometimes made between farm management and the eco- 
nomics of farm production: The former is taken as embracing the individual firm 
and the latter as embracing the industry aspects of farm production as well as cer- 
tain policy implications. Aside from the very real limitation of individual capacities 
there is little academic justification in drawing this fine line between the study of 
the tree and the forest. The two are entirely complementary. There are many ex- 
amples for which a study based on a sample of farms will lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions if the population outcome is disregarded. It may be true, for example, that if a 
fraction of the total number of farms adopt an output-increasing technique their 


incomes will be increased. But should the majority of the population adopt the tech- 
nique, and if, as the market specialists indicate, the demand for the product in ques- 
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Thus far we have attempted to reconcile some of the apparent 
conflicts in objectives. The gap is nowhere nearly as wide as is 
sometimes imagined. Regardless of the front from which resource 
efficiency is attacked, all concerned are working toward a common 
goal. More important than the specific area of concentration is the 
recognition of interrelationships between the various problem levels 
and that real accomplishment is attained in each. 


Problem Concepts 


Objectives of farm production economics research are inherently 
and inseparably two-fold. However, because of the limited scope of 
a single paper we now turn to examination of some traditional re- 
search procedures which have first impact in solving the production 
problems of individual farmers. An important portion of the re- 
sources devoted to farm management research have focused on the 
producing unit. What are the fundamental problems facing this 
unit? What are the analytical tools and models which furnish the 
hypotheses about the type of information, design of sample and 
statistical analysis necessary if concrete data which farmers can use 
is to be provided? How well has farm management research been 
able to “solve” these problems? These are listed after some ele- 
mentary but useful concepts and steps in research are outlined. 
Unless problems, hypotheses and solutions are formulated in some 
orderly fashion, the research worker is likely to become lost in the 
throes of collecting figures. 

Scientific research should be a problem-solving activity. It is not 


tion is inelastic, farm incomes will eventually be lowered. One may isolate a few 
farms and study the returns from their adoption of complete soil conservation plans. 
The returns may appear positive on the basis of the sample study. Yet it may be 
true that were all farms in the area to produce additional roughage, bid for more cat- 
tle as roughage consuming livestock or produce more dairy products the structure 
of market prices might be altered to change incomes in the opposite direction. Fre- 
quently, individual operators cannot adopt recommendations growing out of re- 
search unless changes are brought about in the structure of the industry or agricul- 
tural region. With a given vane of resources such as land (and land products) indi- 
viduals can expand their operations (a common recommendation of farm manage- 
ment studies) only if others contract the scale of operations or abandon farming and 
move into other occupations. Conversely, applied phases of certain broad problem 
can best be studied through the individual farm. Certainly there is need for linking 
the firm and aggregate aspects of production efficiency to a greater extent than has 
held in the past. The research worker is not without public responsibility. Unlike 
the commercial farm manager or corporation executive, he is not hired from the ac- 
counts of the individual resource owner. Instead, as a member of that socially 
financed institution, the agricultural experiment station, he is charged with extend- 
ing ~ welfare of society in general and individual farmers specifically as a means to 
is end. 
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mere compilation of figures. Some fundamental steps in problem 
solving are these: (1) Formulation of models and criteria which 
establish the ideal or practical optimum—the conditions which 
must hold if the given end is to be fully attained. It is this model 
which provides the theoretical solution and serves as the a priori 
hypothesis for establishing quantitative relationships with data 
which can be identified and measured. (2) Determining the extent 
and the reasons why the existing state deviates from the ideal or 
practical optimum. (This includes evaluation of the existing state 
on the basis of the criteria appropriate for the given objective.) 
(3) Establishing the appropriate means and providing the concrete 
quantitative data which serve as the basis of action in getting from 
the “existing” to the “optimum.” In other words, scientific re- 
search must explain “how far to go” and “how to get there.” And 
at some point it must “provide the figures’”” which make quantita- 
tive solution possible. 

Research in the economics of farm production relates to the end 
of efficiency in the use of farm resources." Accordingly, a “problem” 
exists in any case where the resources of individual farms (and 
consequently those of society) are being used inefficiently—when- 
ever a gap occurs between the existing use of resources and the opti- 
mum (which may be established quantitatively, theoretically or 
otherwise). This is the fundamental problem area of production 
economics research. However, in the next section, the production 
problems of individual farmers have been presented in a somewhat 
different vein for obvious reasons. 


Problems to be Solved in Production 


Since farm management has been aimed at solving the “‘prob- 
lems” of individual farms as business units, we have classified the 
specific problems of production below. We are interested in the ex- 
tent to which some traditional procedures “solve” these specific 
“problems” for farmers. This categorization of the “problems” 
is perhaps unorthodox. The “problems” and the “problem solving 


_ ™ Resource efficiency is only one problem relating to economic welfare. Others 
include equity in the distribution of income, stability, and security in the economic 
system, individual choice and economic progress. Several of these are closely allied 
or are mutually interdependent. It is possible that resource efficiency or its aspect of 
other welfare goals (as economic progress) might be submerged within limits in favor 
of still other goals. Even then it is necessary to know the loss in efficiency before so- 
cial evaluation can be made of extending other objectives or in selecting between 
alternative means to other ends. 
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tools” might be presented more concisely in the vein of modern 
economic terminology.'? However, in keeping with the nature of 
this paper they are presented in the sense of the very simplest 
production system. The following classification has also been em- 
ployed partly since the problems emerge and must be solved in 
somewhat this very context in the ebb and flow of everyday life 
but mainly because certain traditional research procedures partially 
follow this classification. In the long run numerous of these merge 
and are identical. However, in the short run they are often separ- 
able, and direct solution requires their segregation. Obviously, all 
are encompassed by the last. In each case the economic concepts 
which provide the theoretical answer or the hypothesis about the 
nature and kind of data and the design of the sample appropriate 
if the problem is to be answered are included (in parentheses). 

(1) The level of output to be attained from (or the rate of input 
applied to) fixed or specialized resources. (Diminishing returns and 
equation of marginal (additional) cost and revenue.) 

(2) The combination of resources to produce a given output of 
product. (Marginal rates of factor substitution, product contours 
and equation of productivities and costs of resources.) 

(3) The combination of enterprises within a given time period. 
(Marginal rates of transformation, equation of marginal returns in 
various alternatives or proportionality of prices and marginal rates 
of product substitution.) 

(4) The timing of production (sales) given certainty (near) as to 
price variation—the problem of seasonal price variations. (A special 
case of problem 3 with output of a given commodity in two differ- 
ent time periods taking on the same relationships as output of two 
commodities at a given point in time.) 

12 The “problems of production” might have been presented in alternative state- 
ments such as—the combination of resources, including scale of operations and enter- 
prise selection, under static and non-static conditions; problems of physical trans- 
formations, including product into product and factor into product, and formulation 
of price expectations; or in a broader sense, the allocation of resources within firms, 
between firms, and between industries. The mode of presentation employed serves 
better here. The problem of terminology is important, however, and partially serves 
as an obstacle to applied-pure scientific progress in economics. Although the problem 
is mutual] and the solution is in common, the “language” of the applied economist is 
not “fashionable” to the pure economist and vice versa. Accordingly, one does not 
fully realize the accomplishments of the other and a fertile interflow of ideas is pro- 
hibited or each misunderstands and underestimates the accomplishments of the 
other. In this paper an attempt has been made to link the two “languages” wherever 
possible by qualifying the one in terms of the other. The stage for progress will in- 


deed be established when the applied economist understands what the pure econo- 
mist “is about” and equally when the latter understands the activities of the other. 
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(5) The level of resource conservation. (A special consideration 
of problem 1 with a different time span consideration and including 
considerations of time preference and interest rates.) 

(6) The optimum scale of operations. (Returns to scale and short- 
run and long-run cost curves; equation of marginal costs and re- 
turns, capital rationing, return discounting, and risk aversion.) 

(7) The method of obtaining control of the resources to be used 
in production and the consequent combination of resources. (Equity 
ratios and principles of increasing risk, resource productivities and 
market prices for factors, price and production uncertainties and 
discounting of future returns.) 

(8) Adjusting to change and uncertainty of the market and pro- 
duction process including growth of the business over time. (Proba- 
bility distributions, discounting returns, flexibility and adaptability 
of the enterprise, timing of production and dispersion and con- 
vergence of expected prices.) 

These are the specific categories of economic “problems” to be 
solved in farm production.’* Our model is over-simplified. Were it 
true that farmers had unlimited capital, then each specific “‘prob- 
lem”’ could be considered somewhat apart from the others. In 
actual life the system is more complicated. Farmers generally have 
limited capital and returns can then be maximized not by attaining 


13 In order to indicate that though the facet differs even these applied problems of 
production are common to the individual and society, examples of each are included 
here. Obviously, farm management research should be able to provide answers in 
either case. The number refers to the corresponding problem cited in the text. 1. To 
the individual—the level of yield per acre, milk production per cow of given capac- 
ity. To society—the numbers and marketing weight of hogs if world food commit- 
ments are met, the intensity of cultivating present before the reclamation of new 
lands. 2. To the individual—whether to use a chopper or loader for 30 acres of hay, 
whether to grow 20 litters on concrete or clean ground. To society—the acreage 
of soybeans and corn to be grown to allow a maximum output of meat and export 
of cerea] grains, the optimum combination of labor and capital in agriculture. 3. 
Individual—the selection of crop or/and livestock enterprises. Society—the pattern 
of production most desirable in the current emergency, the extent to which pro- 
duction adequately adjusts to prices expressed by consumers how to facilitate needed 
adjustments in problem areas. 4. Individual—whether to maintain a “summer” or 
“winter” dairy. Society (milk marketing administration)—prices and policies to ob- 
tain desired seasonal quantities of milk. 5. Individual—level of feeding breeding 
stock in feed emergencies, level of land conservation. Society—extent of conserva- 
tion practices vital to society but uneconomic to the individual and how to attain 
their achievement. 6 & 7. Individual—buy to a small farm or rent a large one, to ab- 
stain from borrowing and curtail operations. Society—kinds and amounts of credit 
not adequately provided through market mechanisms, changes in tenure institutions 
to improve resource combinations. 8. Individual—how to predict future prices, 
maintain output and minimize risk, adjusting production over time. Society—extent 
of gains in resource efficiency possible from forward prices, crop insurance and credit 
policy. 
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the optimum position for any one category, but capital must be 
allocated to equate the value of its marginal product throughout 
the business. Then too, the problem of adjusting the risk and un- 
certainty is much more complex than presented here. The core of 
the “farm management problem” revolves largely around these two 
factors. Complex models exist which treat these adequately. How- 
ever, because of the limited scope of this paper and since farm man- 
agement research traditionally has been unable or made little at- 
tempt to make substantial progress on either problem, the remain- 
der of this paper will be restricted to analysis of some techniques 
aimed at answering the less complex problems. Although the facets 
are different, the central problems of production are the same to the 
individual business unit and to society. This again emphasizes 
the need for double-barrelled objectives in farm management re- 
search or a coordinated attack on the problems. 


Data Needed for Perfect Answers 


Were it possible to attain the ideal and provide the perfect an- 
swer to each of the farmer’s production “problems,” what informa- 
tion would be needed? On the one hand the list of basic data would 
include a complete inventory of input-output ratios or production 
coefficients. (Viz., rates of production, rates of transformation, etc. 
—tratio of livestock output to feed input for livestock fed at differ- 
ent levels; crop yields from all conceivable rotations, rates of fertili- 
zation, numbers of cultivations, varieties of seed, etc.; marginal 
rate of substitution of protein, carbohydrates and roughage feeds 
for each other in producing a given output of livestock; rate of sub- 
stitution of machines and labor in producing a given amount of out- 
put; machinery depreciation, repairs and fuel requirements when 
used for varying acreages; time and motion studies indicating labor 
requirements for labor-saving as compared to labor-using tech- 
niques; etc.) Given this complete list of existing or yet-to-be-dis- 
covered physical data (the task of establishing input-output ratios 
per se is technology rather than economics) only one other type of 
data would be necessary for perfect solution to the individual farm- 
er’s production “problems.” This is knowledge of future prices 
(and costs). Given these two sets of data, the perfect plan could be 
fashioned and on a research basis, two groups of investigators would 
be required: (1) the \technologist to complete the list of production 
functions or input-output ratios and (2) the price specialist to pro- 
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vide knowledge of future prices. No other data would be necessary. 
Management economics would then simply involve the activity of 
combining these two sets of complete data. (Although with this 
knowledge the management function would be indeed minimized.) 
There would need be no field of farm management research. No new 
principle of profit maximization would be necessary. These are al- 
ready given in economics. (A principle for giving the optimum 
answer for each of the simpler “problems” already exists, given 
the data, and can be proven by simple arithmetic, higher mathe- 
matics or common sense. The ninth problem would no longer exist.) 
Given unlimited capital the farm operator would, on the basis of 
the given physical and price data, increase crop yields per acre as 
long as marginal (additional) costs were greater than marginal 
returns. With limited capital he would also know exactly whether 
to increase crop yields via fertilizer or whether the marginal re- 
turn of the same capital invested in protein feed or more or inher- 
ently higher producing dairy cows would be greater. A field of 
educational and extension farm management alone would be needed 
to teach principles of production economics or profit maximization. 
(Farm records would still be required to give an inventory of the 
individual’s input-output ratios but these would not be necessary 
for research or between farm comparisons since the inventory of 
production functions or input-output ratios and price data would 
indicate the more profitable.) 

The examples of basic data necessary for perfect answers to the 
“production problems” are extremes. Obviously, this complete 
inventory of data will never be available since the countless num- 
ber of production functions yet to be discovered would require a 
gigantic army of research workers. Then why bother the imagina- 
tion with this Utopian state of affairs? The reason is simple. It 
points the direction which research should move however slow the 
progress. It also suggests the futility of searching for “new prin- 
ciples” of profit maximization in farming when the need is obvi- 
ously for the basic technological and price data necessary for exist- 
ing principles. Lack of these perfect data is also suggestive of the 


type of substitute economic data needed in answering the specific 
problems. 


Examination of Some Traditional Procedures 


The importance of research directed at guidance of the individual 
farm has already been pointed out. Probably more rather than fewer 
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resources should be invested in this sector of economic research. 
But before more funds are invested stock should be taken of pres- 
ent procedures. To what extent do present research techniques re- 
sult in findings which tell the farmer “the direction to adjust,” 
“how far to go” and “how to get there.” To what extent do the 
findings correspond with known and established economic models 
and technical relationships? 

Only a few research techniques can be explored in a paper such as 
this. Accordingly, the remaining space will be devoted mainly to 
techniques and studies which often result in findings contradictory 
to known economic relationships and conditions necessary for profit 
maximization. One of these is the factors-affecting-farm-profits 
type of study in which data are sorted into a few groups on the basis 
of one variable, mean income computed and then are sorted again 
on the basis of other variables. Labor, income, management return 
or other residual “profit” figures are related to each “independent” 
variable as a measure of the relative efficiency (profitability) of 
the specific resource combinations. It is the resulting findings which 
most often contradict known economic principles and technical 
relationships. Some suggest increasing returns where it is well estab- 
lished that diminishing returns exist. Others imply no economic 
limit to the level which output should be raised or one factor sub- 
stituted for another. Many overestimate the productivity of re- 
source inputs throughout. On the following pages an attempt is 
made to uncover some of the inherent steps in research which may 
lead to distorted findings. 

A common defect in farm management research has been the 
abuse given the commonly employed measures of efficiency. The 
labor, management or other residual income figure used as an index 
of efficiency is computed by charging part or all of the resources 
employed at market rates or prices. In principle this concept is 
acceptable if resources are charged at their actual productivity. 
Yet as used, this measure of efficiency may often lead to erroneous 
conclusions. If market rates are lower than the actual net produc- 
tivity of the resources employed, the residual “profit” figure will 
include one component which is not due to efficiency of the given 
resource combination or farm practice but to the quantity of re- 
sources employed. In periods when the actual productivity of re- 
sources is above their market price, practices found on large farms 
will appear relatively too profitable as compared to practices found 
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on farms employing small quantities of resources. In periods when 
the market price is greater than the productivity the reverse will 
hold true. It is undoubtedly true that the efficiency (or lack of) 
attributed to minor practices (or perhaps major resource combina- 
tion) has often been due to scale of operations. Refinements can 
be made which at least partially eliminate these imperfections." 
Although this weakness is generally recognized, research workers 
continue to “evaluate” minor practices on the basis of this im- 
perfect criterion when the sample studied is small and includes 
large variations in the quantities of resources employed. It is also 
extremely doubtful that this technique is appropriate for deter- 
mining the economic optimum milk output per cow or in studying 
resource combinations which vary with farm size. 

The traditional factors-affecting-farm-profits study has at- 
tempted to get at the “level of output problem” by relating 
“profits” to the index of crop yields or rate of livestock production. 
The sample data are sorted into groups on the basis of (say) crop 
yield indices and the average “‘profits” for each group is computed. 
The results may show, for example, that three groups of farms with 
average crop yield indices of 75, 105, and 130 have labor incomes of 
$60, $75, and $650 respectively. These figures (as well as many 
published) imply increasing returns and no economic limit to level 
of output per unit of specialized resource. Yet it is common knowl- 
edge that diminishing returns generally prevail in agriculture, and 
that returns will be lessened if inputs are extended beyond the 
point where marginal (additional) costs become greater than margi- 
nal (additional) returns. Finally, these data seldom provide the 
basis for action by the individual farmer in the sense that they tell 
the farmer “how to get there” or “how far to go.” The farmer is 
told nothing about the components of these higher yields or profits. 
Should he simply try to attain the yields shown for the high profit 
farms in any manner whatsoever? The facts are interesting but 
there are no concrete data which the farmer can apply to his own 
farm. Information which is actually more useful on a specific 
farm is this: (1) Simple knowledge that (with unlimited capital) net 
return will be maximized if yields are increased as long as the value 


15 See the article “Production Functions from a Random Sample of Farms,” this 
JouRNAL, Nov., 1946. The note on efficiency is relevant. Another alternative is to 


include in a study only farms which employ approximately the same kinds and quan- 
tities of resources. 
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of the increased product is greater than the cost of the added input 
and (2) data which show the added physical output in yield with 
variation in rates of fertilizer application, crop rotations, etc. (to 
which he can apply known or expected prices). These are the data 
and information which can be put into action. 
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The farmer is interested in the relationship of input (or cost) to 
output (or profit) and only incidentally of output to profit. His con- 
trol rests on inputs. Accordingly, input has been related to output 
in the following attempt to explain why traditional procedures may 
suggest distorted relationships and over estimate the productivity 
of specific inputs. (The basic reasoning is the same were output 
related to profit.) It is known that the existing production function 
or input-output curve for a specific resource applied to land (ferti- 
lizer, crop rotation, etc.) follows, over the major portion, the nature 
of curve A in figure I."° Data of the nature presented above imply 
the curve B. Distorted findings relative to resource productivity 
and to relationships between input and output may be explained 
by several factors: one is the possibility that farms with high crop 
yields also are using large amounts of resources. Part of the returns 
to these resources are then attributed to crop yields. Another, one 
obviously expected, is that better farmers are on the high yielding 
crop land and part of the efficiency (profit) of other practices is 
being attributed to crop yields. However, another important eco- 
nomic concept and statistical or technological relationship is in- 
volved. It is the notion that a distinct production function or input- 


16 Increasing returns does hold in a fairly narrow range of agriculture. It is well 
known, however, that the important range of production takes place largely in the 
range of decreasing returns. For this reason the details of an initial stage of increas- 
ing returns has not been incorporated into figures I and II. 
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output curve exists for each quality of resource. That “low,” 
“medium” and “high” crop yields will be found especially on sam- 
ple farms with land of low, medium and high productivity respec- 
tively is almost certain. Figure II illustrates the expected outcome 
when this occurs. Curves A, B, and C represent the production 
function (yield of crop for varying levels of fertilizer input, rota- 
tion, etc.) on three soil types of “low,” “medium” and “high” 
productivity respectively. The mean crop yield indices obtained by 
sorting farms into three groups have the partial effects of isolating 
the three points a, b, and c—one on each of the production func- 
tions. This gives the “apparent” input-output curve (and a corre- 
sponding profit curve) of abe. It is not a distinct production func- 
tion in itself but instead connects three points on several separate 
input-output curves. Whereas it implies that if farmers with low 
yields (including those on soil of “low” productivity) increase in- 
puts from OS to OR they will traverse curve abc, and crop yields 
(or profits) will increase from OM to OP. However, since farmers 
on soil of “low” productivity are faced with the true production 
function A, an input of OR gives a yield of not OP but only ON. 
Extension of inputs with the hope of getting yields of OP may re- 
sult in less than maximum profits. 

The nature of the “apparent” production function grows more 
out of substitution of one soil type for another in the process of 
data sorting (grouping of the farms on the basis of crop indices) 
as from inputs or practices which any one farmer may be able to 
control on his own farm. The analysis then not only distorts the 
nature of the relationship but overestimates the productivity of the 
input throughout the entire range. (This is true even if the apparent 
curve abc is a straight line or slopes to the right—constant or 
decreasing returns.) This is evidenced in the example since the 
rate of increase (slope) of the “apparent” production function is 
greater than for any one of the other three. Even the farmer on 
the most productive land would not realize an increase in output per 
unit of input as great as is implied by the “apparent” curve. 

In a sample which is “sorted’”’ by one variable (practice) then 
succeedingly by others and where the most (and least) productive 
practices tend to be grouped on farms, the figures of each sort will 
overestimate the productivity of the particular input. The over- 
estimate of the productivity of any one input (practice) will then 
be compounded in proportion to the number of others investigated. 

The findings of the agronomist based on a random (or block) 
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sample of farms and relating yield to rate of fertilizer application 
would have little meaning: The effect of varying rates of fertilization 
would be confounded with differences in soil type, rotations, seed 
variety and a multitude of other factors. Similarly, the farm man- 
agement research worker must consider the sampling or experi- 
mental design employed by the technologists if he is to investigate 
those problems in which the underlying technological relationships 
are largely expressed in their dollar-and-cents counterpart. Only 
then can the components of higher crop-yield profits be broken 
down such that individual farmers can take the data and apply the 
specific elements to their own farm. 

The same approach is often employed in relating milk output per 
cow (or other rates of livestock production) to “profits.”” The prob- 
lem of the most profitable level of milk output per cow can be 
broken down into two distinct elements: (1) The milk output of a 
cow of given inherent capacity can be increased by varying the 
rate of grain feeding or application of other inputs (problem 1). 
(2) A cow of one inherent capacity can be substituted for a cow of 
another inherent capacity in producing a given output of milk 
(“200 pound” cows can be substituted for “400 pound” cows or 
vice versa—problem 2). (In other words, feed can be substituted 
for cows or cows can be substituted for still other cows in obtaining 
a given output of milk.) The traditional findings ordinarily indicate 
no economic limit to which milk production per cow may be ex- 
tended. Again a likely explanation is that of figure II: The means 
computed for the groups isolate only single points on different in- 
put-output curves and overestimate productivities throughout. 
Finally, there is little economic logic in attempts to establish that 
one level of milk output is most profitable since it is known that 
the most remunerative level of grain feeding depends on milk/feed 
price relationships. 

We now pass to a clear-cut example of substitution—substitu- 
tion of one resource for another in producing a given output of 
product (problem 2). Farm management research has sometimes 
been aimed at establishing the level of protein feeding for hogs 
(or similar practice that gives the greatest net “profit” or the great- 
est return per dollar fed). On the basis of experimental data for 
hogs of 35-75 pounds it is known that the product contour in pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of pork is of the general nature shown in figure 
III. The product contour or curve shown represents the alternative 
combinations of protein and corn that can be employed in produc- 
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ing 100 pounds of pork. The 100 pounds of pork can be produced 
with combination A of 330 pounds of carbohydrates and 45 pounds 
of protein, with combination B of 250 pounds of carbohydrates 
and 51 pounds of protein or with combination C of 64 and 225 
pounds respectively. Again, there is little economic logic in attempts 
to establish that one protein-corn combination is always the most 
profitable. 
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The reason that farm sample or record data tends to indicate 
that one combination is always most profitable is partially ex- 
plained by the illustration of figure IV. Three assumed product con- 
tours are presented: A is representative of pork production which 
includes “‘disease-free lots,” “high-fecundity sows,” and “‘vitamin- 
complete ration.” B represents production which includes only 
“disease-free lots” and C represents production which includes 
none of the three. (This is about what farm sample data indicates— 
individual practices on farms are highly associated.) The tradi- 
tional procedure divides the farm sample data into (say) three 
groups—high, medium and low levels of protein feeding and com- 
putes means of feed requirements for each. The a priori probability 
is nearly 1 that the group of farmers feeding small amounts of 
protein will include most of those who have diseased lots, vitamin- 
lacking rations, etc. In effect the three means will then be repre- 
sentative of single points on each of the three different curves (a, 
b, and c). This implies a product contour (curve showing the pos- 
sible protein/carbohydrate combination in producing 100 pounds 
of pork) of the nature indicated by the line abc. On the basis of 
this curve, it appears that if farmers for which the average “‘c” 
is computed were to increase protein feeding from OM to ON they 
will reduce carbohydrate requirements from OT to OR. However, 
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if they vary protein feed only they move not up the “apparent” 
product contour abc but up the real curve C. Corn requirements 
thus decrease only from OT to OS. The results of substituting high 
for low fecundity sows, disease-free for diseased-lots and mineral- 
complete rations are confounded with the substitution of protein 
for corn. The data over estimate the marginal rate of substitution 
of protein for corn. Again the warp and woof of the cloth are not 
segregated and isolated such that the farmer can apply the informa- 
tion in a meaningful manner in evaluating the economy of rations. 
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The farm management data are ordinarily presented in monetary 
terms—returns per $100 feed fed or as labor income. Yet the basic 
technological relationships and complexities still exist. They are 
not removed by attaching a dollar sign to the data. 

Let us examine still another “production problem’’—the selection 
of a haying method. This problem unfolds itself to the individual 
farmer mainly as “problem 2”—the substitution of capital for labor 
in putting up a given acreage of hay. But when the results are to be 
established on the basis of a farm sample, it also involves another 
economic concept which provides the hypothesis about the appro- 
priate sample design and statistical analysis. This is the concept 
of a cost curve (problem 6) and unless recognized in designing the 
investigation the published findings may lead to erroneous deci- 
sions. Figure V illustrates a likely outcome if this concept is ig- 
nored. The curve A represents unit costs for putting up hay by 
“loader.” Curve B is representative of that for a “baler”—fixed 
outlay and high unit costs for small acreages. The “baler” is new 
while the “loader”’ is an old technique. Because of the high fixed 
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or initial costs it can be expected that the “baler” will be found 
mainly on farms with a large hay output. 

Various sampling and statistical techniques have been used in 
analyzing problems of this nature. In some instances an unstrati- 
fied sample of all haying methods has been employed with the result 
that data is obtained for perhaps six choppers, sixty loaders, twenty 
balers, and two buck rakes. Means are then presented without indi- 
cation of sampling errors or fiducial limits. Let us assume in our 
example that the efficiency of the overall sample has been increased 
at least to the extent that equal numbers of records are obtained 
for “loaders” and “balers.” (No other sample or experimental 
design is employed.) Then suppose that we follow traditional pro- 
cedures and compute the mean costs per ton of putting up hay 
with “loaders” and “balers.” We thus get two means (assumed) of 
$3.87 and $2.80 respectively and on the basis of these the baler ap- 
pears most efficient. But what have we? Because the balers are 
found on large farms, our “baler sample” includes mainly farms 
with acreages between U and W and the mean is representative of 
one point (V) on this curve. Our “loader” sample includes farms 
with acreages between D and F (with a mean of E). If farms with a 
hay acreage of E adopt a “baler,” their per ton costs are not $2.80 
as the computed mean suggests but $5.00. 

The means are misleading. To provide a true basis for evaluating 
haying methods by farmers, the concept of the cost curve must be 
recognized and a sample designed accordingly. This requires not 
merely the simple stratification presented in our example above 
(which is more efficient than an unstratified sample drawn from 
the entire “haying” population). Rather the most efficient sample 
in this case is a purposive or objective sample (but still random) 
drawn separately for each the baler and loader. It must allow an 
estimate of the cost curve or its equivalent for each method. The 
sample would then include equal numbers of farms with hay acre- 
ages varying throughout the practical range of operations.’” 

We could cite other examples of research in which traditional 
procedures suggest erroneous courses of action because the under- 
lying economic and physical relationships are not recognized or 

17 Too, certain other problems of statistical and technological controls are present 
in haying studies and thus pose the possibility that more reliable data can be ob- 
tained through controlled experiments. The estimation of the pure physical relation- 
ship—the relative quantity of labor required per ton by various methods—may be 
distorted on a basis of farm data since (1) farms with the new technique have on 


the average, newer machines and fewer repair stops or (2) may have different kinds 
and yields of hay. 
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separated in designing the study. Farm management research 
directed at the individual firm has been too much concerned with 
obtaining “all-purpose” data—data which attempt to answer all 
the “production problems” in a single blow by sorting and resorting 
information from a given sample of records. The consequences 
often are that none are solved in a useful quantitative manner 
since experimental or sample controls are imperfect. True, the farm 
business is an entity and profits can be maximized only by equat- 
ing marginal returns in the various alternatives. Yet these relative 
returns are not given by the traditional factors-associated-with- 
farm-profits study. It is because the fundamental economic models 
and underlying physical relationships are ignored that many of the 
so-called principles of farm management take on hollow or errone- 
ous meaning at some point. (They imply no economic limits.) 
How can the farmer put into direct use the finding that “the higher 
the crop yield index the higher the farm profits’? It tells him 
nothing about the components of the higher yields found on some 
farms and whether he would profit by their adoption. 

Our critique of the traditional findings which imply that input 
and substitution of resources should be extended indefinitely, has 
perhaps been too severe. To the extent that farmers generally apply 
inputs short of the rate which is economically efficient then a 
blanket recommendation to this effect is not completely in error. 
Even then many farmers may have a rational explanation of their 
position. Farming is notably an industry short on capital. In this 
case and especially where much of the land is tenant-operated the 
problem of maximum returns may be more nearly one of applying 
a variable resource as capital to a fixed resource as land in a manner 
to give the greatest product per unit of the former rather than the 
latter resource. Too, studies which set out to establish the one 
most profitable level of crop or livestock output underestimate the 
mental ability of farmers. Statistics indicate that many farmers 
understand the elementary concept of diminishing productivity 
and vary the rates of grain-feeding dairy cattle, marketing weights 
of hogs and cattle and rates of fertilizer application in response to 
changes in commodity-price/resource-cost relationships. 

There is an element of merit in the idea sometimes forwarded 
that the factors-affecting-farm-profits type of study is “qualita- 
tive” rather than “quantitative” (attempts to find “the presence 
of” factors affecting profits rather than the “numerical effect” 
of one variable or input on farm income). The contribution of these 
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“qualitative findings” is also questionable where they contradict 
and are not qualified in terms of known economic and physical 
relationships. (The findings are often presented as graphs or re- 
gressions of “profit” on independent variables and thus express a 
quantitative relationship.) If this research is to be looked upon 
purely as qualitative, then the data might best be “sorted” by in- 
come and the values of other factors explained in terms of “the 
characteristics or description of high income farms” rather than 
“sorted” by values of independent variables, related to income and 
couched in terms of “the effect of these variables on farm profits.” 
Finally, even if research along traditional lines is looked upon as 
“qualitative” rather than “quantitative,” identical basic issues are 
at stake. It is mainly because the “‘presence of” erroneous relation- 
ships are “found” that errors in “numerical values” of relationships 
are “found” and vice versa. This can again be illustrated by figure 
IV. The quantitative productivity of the resources is overestimated 
by curve abc only because the design in the assumed study is one 
which estimates the “presence of” a curve abc. Is it not as much an 
error to find “the presence” of a functional relationship which does 
not exist in a practical sense as to estimate magnitudes of this same 
relationship? 

Without question, farm management research has made some 
important contributions in establishing the “quantitative” and 
“qualitative” productivity of farm resources. Perhaps even find- 
ings with the limitation outlined here have been of value as “per- 
suaders.” Yet as a maturing field of study, farm management should 
be capable of closing some gaps that still exist. 

Ideally, the individual farm might best be guided in the use of its 
resources were a complete inventory of production functions avail- 
able along with information on future prices. Even in this real 
world and in the absence of perfect price expectations, the individ- 
ual can probably best be guided on levels of crop and livestock 
production, substitution of feeds and on similar problems from the 
results of controlled experiments (with some simulation of farm 
conditions) translated into economic terms. The notion that ex- 
periment stations should tomorrow attempt isolation of all these 
countless production functions is, of course, preposterous. It is 
unnecessary to go thus far. Even a few which allow extrapolation 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy would facilitate a better 
combination of farm resources and eliminate the need for at least 
part of the traditional farm surveys which probe in this area. (In 
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addition to the Jensen production function for dairy cows of high 
capacity, for example, two or three more for typical farm cows of 
other capacities are needed and might suffice.) The professional 
interests of physical scientists have generally led to the establish- 
ment of only one or a few points on the upper reaches of the pro- 
duction function. Increasingly, there is a need for collaboration be- 
tween economists and physical scientists in the experimental de- 
termination of the full practical range of the curve and in its eco- 
nomic interpretation. 

Certain physical input-output ratios or production coefficients 
are not subject to feasible determination by “experimental plot” 
methods. But even though these are based on farm survey or record 
data, the experimental design techniques applicable in the “trial- 
plot” must be incorporated in the farm sample where the basic 
characteristics of the data are similar. The fact that physical data 
is gathered from a farm enumeration rather than from an experi- 
ment does not, by some magic, convert it from technology to eco- 
nomics. Neither does it change the nature of the appropriate sta- 
tistical controls. 


Sample Designs 


Discussions of sampling procedures as applied to farm manage- 
ment have largely missed the crux of the problem. Most have 
centered around random samples versus block samples versus lack 
of scientific sampling procedure. The relative efficiency of different 
sampling methods is not a subjective phenomenon but can be 
measured quantitatively. It is true, however, that so much empha- 
sis has been focused on the “random versus block”’ argument that 
the real core of farm production economics sampling has been by- 
passed. It is now common knowledge that if the main objective of 
the survey is estimation of such parameters as mean values or fre- 
quency distributions of a single population, the most efficient sam- 
ple (statistically) is a random (or stratified random) sample. If 
the primary objective is the comparison of means (and related 
statistics) between two or more discrete populations (e.g., mean 
income for “owned” and “rented” farms) a random sample should 
be drawn from within each of the two populations. Although the 
appropriate size of sample will depend upon the variance of each 
population, a sample of equal size might, for example, be drawn 
from each. (This is in contrast with the procedure wherein a sample 
is drawn from the entire “haying population” such that one gets 
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four “choppers,” seventy “loaders” and fifteen “balers” when the 
real objective is to make comparisons between the distinct hay- 
making populations or techniques.) 

Proponents of “block” sampling contend that they are not at- 
tempting to make population estimates but to establish relation- 
ships. (Most do use the sample data to enumerate certain charac- 
teristics of the area. This involves, of course, use of the means or 
other statistics as an estimate of the population parameter.) The 
fundamental issue, however, is not one of population estimates per 
se but this: A large number of studies are not directed at estimating 
the arithmetic or other mean of the population but are actually 
involved in estimating regression or functional relationships for 
the population. (Probably well over three-fourths of research based 
on farm data has been inherently concerned with the regression 
relationship between two or more variables.) Accordingly, it is true 
that the most efficient sample in these instances is only infrequently 
the one most efficient for estimating the arithmetic mean. Yet the 
appropriate or most efficient sample for estimating regression rela- 
tionships is not given by a block sample. Neither is the role of the 
sample as an estimate of the population parameter eliminated. A 
population parameter is still being estimated but it is a regression 
coefficient rather than a mean. (This is true even though the sta- 
tistical analysis employed is simple cross-tabulation.) A sample 
drawn such that each individual in the universe has the same prob- 
ability of selection (or a block sample which is a complete census of 
a restricted population) will give a frequency distribution with the 
greatest number of cases concentrated around the mean or mode 
and with few at the extremes (a bell-shaped frequency curve if a 
normal distribution—although most farm data are skewed toward 
the upper limit). Obviously, this is not the most efficient sample 
for estimates of regression coefficients. Instead the appropriate 
sample is one which gives (approximately) an equal distribution 
of the independent variate throughout the entire range of the data 
(as many cases in the tails of the distribution as at the mean, mode 
or other point of the distribution). The sample is still random but 
it is stratified in the sense that an equal number of cases are 
drawn at random at each point (or within each interval) over the 
entire range of the data. 

Here is the basic sampling problem of production economics. 
This is true not only for the studies which relate to the problems 
cited here but also for many other problems relating to resource 
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efficiency. Empirical studies such as those concerned with returns 
to scale in agriculture and of the relationship between equity ratios 
and the willingness to accept risks would ideally be made on sam- 
ples of this design. These samples are not easily established. Too 
few characteristics of individuals making up the population have 
been inventoried. Some possibilities do exist, however. List sam- 
pling, samples drawn from master samples and reconnaissance enu- 
meration of the independent variable in question are a few. Yet 
this, the real problem of sampling in farm production economics 
research, has scarcely been scratched. It needs much greater atten- 
tion. 

Research in the economics of farm production is still far from 
fully developed. Too few resources have been devoted to funda- 
mental research and development of methodology. The researcher 
has been too busy “getting out answers tomorrow.” In the long run 
investigations will be more productive if a greater proportion of 
research funds are allocated to sample design, to statistical analysis, 
and to pilot studies which test given economic models. 


Common Problems 


The problems posed here are not necessarily those which should 
be given prior consideration in a research program. They are simply 
the ones which research must solve if it is to provide the “answers” 
which the individual farmer must have if he is to make a maximum 
use of his resources. However, an important problem area which 
has scarcely been scratched from the standpoint of empirical re- 
search is this: We previously stated that a basic “problem”’ is 
present in resource efficiency when the “existing”’ use of resources 
deviates from any theoretical or empirical “optimum” which can 
be established. More is known about the optimum than about the 
extent and cause of the gap between the “existing” and the opti- 
mum. Theory provides tools which explain the optimum scale of 
operations and combination of resources in general. Farm manage- 
ment has in a sense attempted to determine an empirical optimum 
in establishing the characteristics of the “most profitable farm.” 
Obviously, there is some important and sound reasoning in the 
minds of farmers for not attaining this optimum even though it be 
what the “most profitable farm is doing.” Otherwise the other 
“seventy-five” percent of the farmers would follow the recommen- 
dations of research. Numerous forces condition the use of resources 
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on farms and explain this gap. Included in this list are lack of knowl- 
edge, uncertainty of the market, capital rationing and limitations, 
leasing and tenure imperfections, imperfect adjustments to price 
and production processes, sociological factors (family-farm rela- 
tionships), psychological factors (inherent characteristics of indi- 
viduals), consumption economic considerations (competition of 
household and business for funds) and general deviation in costs 
and returns between the specific farm and that outlined under the 
“optimum.” Production economics research should probe further 
in exploring this gap as reflected on individual farms. Only then 
will attempts to bring about the most efficient use of farm resources 
become entirely realistic. Individual farmers can be better advised. 
But as important is the fact that a base will be laid for altering 
customs, institutions and programs which condition the efficiency 
of farm production. Not all aspects of this “gap” are economic. 
Accordingly, there is need for cooperative studies with sociologists, 
psychologists and kindred scientists. 

Again, we wish to emphasize the need for relating studies of the 
agricultural business firm to the economy as a whole. Contribu- 
tions of research designed to guide the firm into profit equilibrium 
are real and important. Yet a large part of the research must con- 
sider or be justified in terms of the entire economy: 1. The outcome 
“apparent” from a study of a sample or small group of farms may 
be entirely misleading were large numbers of farms to make the 
adjustments and as market prices and costs change accordingly. 
2. Recommendations based on sample data ordinarily cannot be 
brought about unless changes are made in other segments of the 
area or industry. (viz. adjustments in farm size, etc.) 3. Output— 
increasing adjustments by all farms must be justified mainly in 
terms of social welfare where commodity demands are inelastic, 
as is true for many agricultural products. (Increases in total output 
result in a smaller rather than a larger industry revenue in case of 
inelastic demands). 4. The conditions necessary for profit equilibri- 
um are generally necessary for resource efficiency in terms of social 
welfare. Yet, research should aid in isolating and eliminating areas 
in which private profit maximization is inconsistent with long-run 
social objectives. Finally, if the only ends of farm production 
economics were extension of private profits, some of the more 
effective means would include output restriction, tariff legislation 
and other market manipulations in behalf of the farm operator. 
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EVERAL recent enactments affecting specific agricultural 

commodities have been severely criticized.! Among them the 
Sugar Act of 1948? clearly exemplifies the features attacked most 
vigorously. Its passage reflected (1) the prevailing tendency of 
Congress to introduce extreme inflexibility into agricultural pro- 
grams by tying prices and production to historical bases, (2) the 
tendency to legislate regulatory programs in isolation from, and 
sometimes in conflict with, major non-agricultural policies,’ and (3) 
the success with which minority groups can exploit Congressional 
forms and procedures to secure passage of “special interest” legis- 
lation. This paper examines the sugar program, first as an economic 
policy, and secondly, in a more purely political context, testing the 
hypothesis that “the kind of policy we have is intimately related 
to the way it is made.” 

Any investigation of this nature presupposes certain criteria 
against which the emerging economic policy and the political pro- 
cedure through which it becomes law can be evaluated. A study of 
sugar policy reveals a whole complex of what Myrdal has termed 
belief-valuation conflicts.’ Ideas about the nature of reality and 
ideas about what reality ought to be, whether implicit or expressly 
stated, have had a profound influence in shaping sugar policy. It is 
necessary, therefore, to summarize briefly the writer’s beliefs and 
valuations that will serve as criteria in this discussion. 

1. The general welfare, though extremely difficult to define pre- 
cisely, does exist. One aspect of it, precise at least conceptually, 
is the maximization of the social product—the achievement of 
maximum efficiency in the allocation of resources. It is contended 


* In revising this paper I have benefited from the critical comments of Professors 
T. W. Schultz and D. Gale Johnson. 

1 For a study of the nature and implications of recent tobacco legislation see 
Charles M. Hardin, “The Tobacco Program: Exception or Portent,” this JourNAL, 
XXVIII, No. 4 (November, 1946), 920-937. 

2 Public Law 388; The Sugar Act of 1948 (Eightieth Congress, First Session; 
Chapter 519). (Hereafter referred to as The Act.) 

3 See President Truman’s veto of the Wool Act of 1947, 93 Congressional Record 
(Senate), 7847, 8; June 26, 1947. 

4 Hardin, op. cit., 934. 

5 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper, 1944), Appendix 
1, 2, 1027-1064. 
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further that efficiency can best be achieved through a freely com- 
petitive market, utilizing the price system as the directive for re- 
source allocation. Three specific criteria for action follow from this 
basic valuation. First, government interference with the market, 
though sometimes necessary, should be kept to a minimum, and 
such intervention should be directed so as not to disrupt the im- 
portant resource allocating function of the price mechanism. 
Second, government intervention on behalf of one sector of the 
economy should not perpetuate basic disequilibria by discouraging 
or preventing resource reallocation that would serve the general 
welfare. On the contrary, it should be directed to reducing ineffi- 
ciencies by encouraging the necessary adjustment, even if this may 
involve a decline in the position of a politically important group. 
Third, foreign economic policy should strive for trade as free as 
the dictates of national security permit. 

2. The United States has emerged from the war to a position of 
dominant influence in international economic and political affairs. 
It is therefore incumbent upon the nation to accept the responsibil- 
ity of world leadership and use its influence to further international 
economic and political cooperation. 


3. Defects in both the procedure and organization of Congress 
make it vulnerable to the policies and programs of special interest 
groups. The exploitation of these defects is viewed by the writer 
as a particularly vicious and dangerous form of minority rule, and 


every effort should be made to correct the structural faults that 
make it possible. 


Background 


Sugar, more than any other American crop, has been a child of 
government policy.® The sugar tariff, originally a revenue measure, 
became openly protective in the 1890’s, with a consequent rapid 
development of the continental beet and cane industries, and simi- 
lar expansion of cane production in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1903, the policy of according Cuba prefer- 
ential tariff treatment was instituted, and Cuba rapidly became an 
integral part of the American sugar system. Imports from foreign 


nations other than Cuba have been almost completely excluded by 
the tariff. 


6 For basic background material see John D. Black and Catherine T. Corson, 


Sugar: Produce or Import. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1947.) 
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Disruption of trade made sugar extremely scarce during World 
War I, but in the interwar period, technological advances and in- 
creased protection so expanded world production that the industry 
was in a chronic surplus position by the early thirties. Aggravated 
by the adverse demand situation during the Depression, the free 
market price reached a low of less than a cent a pound in 1932. 
Domestic producers, despite Hawley-Smoot protection of two to 
two and one-half cents a pound, suffered severely and relief in some 
form was necessary. This was provided by the Sugar Act of 1934, 
a variation of the AAA crop control program. Operating through 
import and domestic marketing quotas and direct subsidy pay- 
ments, it was successful in relieving the glut on the American mar- 
ket. Expanded and extended in the Sugar Act of 1937, the program 
was continued in its essential features until wartime needs led to 
the suspension of quotas and adoption of the support price program. 


The Sugar Act of 1948 


The present legislation, which is to run for five years, marks a 
return to the policy of 1934-42, differing only technically from the 
program of those years. Its objective as set forth in the preamble 
is “to protect the welfare of consumers of sugars antl of those en- 
gaged in the domestic sugar-producing industry; to promote the 
export trade of the United States; and for other purposes.’’’ So 
much for the formal statement. We shall examine it more closely 
after a consideration of the program through which the policy oper- 
ates—the techniques and powers given the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Secretary is to determine at the end of each year the con- 
sumption requirements of the continental United States for the 
next year. Of this total, approximately four and a quarter million 
tons is to be apportioned among the five domestic producing areas, 
U. S. beet, U. S. cane, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
on the basis of fixed tonnage allotments; such allotments in each 
case being in the neighborhood of maximum pre-war production. 
Nearly a million tons is allotted to the Philippine Islands, and of 
the remainder, Cuba is assigned 98.6 percent, and other foreign 
countries are permitted to supply 1.4 percent. This procedure is a 
departure from the earlier Acts which prorated total consumption 
requirements entirely on a percentage basis. The final restriction 
on imports is a tonnage limitation on the amount of direct con- 


7 The Act, 1. 
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sumption sugar that can be included in the quotas of the offshore 
areas. 

The quota provisions are buttressed by subsidy payments for the 
domestic producers. Payment is contingent upon the producers’ 
meeting several requirements: not employing child labor; payment 
of farm laborers in full and at wage rates above a minimum pre- 
scribed by the Secretary; and finally, observance of the marketing 
and processing quotas set by the Secretary on the basis of past 
production, ability to produce, and the interests of new producers. 
To finance the subsidy payments, the half cent per pound process- 
ing tax has been continued for the duration of the Act. It is to be 
noted that the “referendum” feature of other crop control legisla- 
tion is missing here. The regulations are to be observed by all per- 
sons involved in the production, processing, or marketing of sugar, 
and violators are to be fined three times the market value of any 
excesses. 


Relation to Stated Objectives 


How does this elaborate machinery serve the policy objectives 
set forth in the preamble? First, to what extent does it “protect 
the welfare of consumers of sugars?” The sugar tariff while not an 


integral part of the Act is still in effect, and the rate of one-half 
of a cent on imports from Cuba causes a direct price increase. The 
tariff, however, is much less important as a price determinant than 
the overall consumption quota set by the Secretary. Quotas, theo- 
retically at least, could be determined in the best interests of con- 
sumers, but past experience and the technique of quota determina- 
tion prescribed in the Act indicate that a “fair” price for producers 
is considered more important than an equilibrium price for con- 
sumers. 

A possible second interpretation of the consumer welfare objec- 
tive is providing an adequate supply of sugar during future national 
emergencies. Disregarding the political implications of this view, 
experience during both world wars indicates that it is highly ques- 
tionable. Labor and supplies were diverted from sugar to other 
lines of production during World War II, nearly halving domestic 
beet output, and imports from Cuba were greatly expanded.® En- 


® U.S. Congress, House of Representatives; Sugar Act of 1948, Hearings before 
Committee on Agriculture, Eightieth Congress, First Session, June 21, 25, and 27, 
1947, 47, 48. (Hereafter referred to as Hearings.) 
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couraging a high level of production in Cuba therefore seems a 
wiser policy from the consumer viewpoint. 

The second policy objective is “to protect the welfare. . . of 
those engaged in the domestic sugar producing industry.” As Sec- 
retary Anderson explicitly stated, “the bill has as its primary 
object the stabilization of the sugar producing, refining, and im- 
porting industries.”® It is then a producer’s, not a consumer’s 
bill, aimed at “stabilization” of the domestic industry. The quota 
system outlined above assures domestic producers and processors a 
major share of the market and a price that will be satisfactory to 
them. In setting the total consumption requirements, which in 
turn set sugar prices, the Secretary is to use as a basis the sugar 
consumption of the previous year adjusted for inventory changes, 
changes in population and demand conditions, the level and trend 
of consumer purchasing power, and “shall take into consideration 
the relationship between prices at wholesale for refined sugar that 
would result from such determination, and the general cost of 
living in the United States as compared with the relationship be- 
tween prices at wholesale for refined sugar and the general cost of 
living in the United States obtaining during 1947 prior to the ter- 
mination of price control of sugar. . . . ’!° This final provision re- 
places the requirement in the 1937 Act that the total quota not fall 
below the per capita consumption level of 1937-38. It in effect sub- 
stitutes a safeguard against too low a price to producers for the pre- 
vious provision protecting consumers against too high a price. It 
will be noted that among all the factors entering into the Secre- 
tary’s determination, only this is sufficiently specific to provide a 
rule, a non-arbitrary criterion. A logical inference is that it will 
therefore become the primary consideration. When asked what 
effect the use of this factor would have on sugar prices, George A. 
Dice, Chief of the Sugar Act Division, Department of Agriculture, 
provided statistics showing that wholesale prices during 1938-40 
would have been fifteen to seventeen percent above what they 
actually were." And it must be borne in mind that strongly pro- 
tective measures already were operating at that time. James H. 
Marshall, Director of the Sugar Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated with amazing candor, 


Tbid., 16. 
10 The Act, Title II, Sect. 201, 2, 3. 
11 Hearings, 63. 
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As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the reason why the domestic sugar 
people are desirous of that change is they feel the old factor did not reflect 
quite as high a price as it should have, because if that factor had been in 
existence during the prewar period it would have resulted in a slightly 
higher price. I think it isn’t just that fact, however; it is also that they 
are fearful that the old minimum which was in there on the 1937-38 per 
capita consumption could, under certain circumstances of depressed in- 
comes, result in a very low price for sugar, if the estimate had to reflect 
102 pounds raw value per capita, which is the old standard.” 


The new requirement embodies the parity concept, but a different 
price index is to be used, and as with tobacco, a different base 
period is introduced. It can also be described as an inversion of 
the forward pricing technique, setting a supply to bring forth a 
desired price, rather than setting a price to bring forth a desired 
supply. In addition to quota protection and direct subsidy pay- 
ments, the Act provides payments for “bonafide abandonment of 
planted acreage and crop deficiencies of harvested acreage, result- 
ing from drought, flood, storm, freeze, disease or insects... .””" 
It thus sets up a subsidized insurance program to supplement the 
other protective measures. 

Turning now to the third stated objective, “to promote the ex- 
port trade of the United States,” let us look first at the announced 
government policy with respect to world trade. Among the objec- 
tives listed by the State Department in its suggested charter for an 
International Trade Organization is the following: 

4. In general, to promote national and international action for the ex- 
pansion of the production, exchange and consumption of goods, for the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers, and for the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce; thus con- 
tributing to an expanding world economy, to the establishment and main- 
tenance in all countries of high levels of employment and real income, and 


to the creation of economic conditions conducive to the maintenance of 
world peace." 


The position of the Department of Agriculture is set forth in the 
following excerpt: 


The long-run goal should be an expansion in the imports of those goods 
and services that foreign countries can produce more cheaply than we can 
and thus increase the opportunities for the employment of our domestic 


2 Thid. 

13 The Act, Title III, Sect. 303, 10. 

4 U.S. Department of State, “Suggested Charter for an International Trade 
Organization of the United Nations,” (September, 1946), 1. 
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resources in the production for export of goods that we can produce more 
efficiently than foreign countries." 


With respect to commodities in world surplus, it stated: 


Production programs would give consideration to relative efficiency and 
comparative advantage of producing various commodities. Production 
curtailment if necessary would be of least efficient producers. An effort 
would be made to facilitate the shift of the resources of these relatively in- 
efficient producers to more efficient uses both as concerns countries and 
areas within countries.’ 


To evaluate American sugar policy in relation to these state- 
ments is to labor the obvious. The techniques through which it is 
made effective—quantitative and qualitative restriction of imports 
and preferential tariff treatment—are directly contrary to the aims 
of the I.T.O. Economically it represents a striving for self-suffi- 
ciency which can only be achieved at the expense of efficiency. It is 
generally recognized that Cuba can produce and deliver sugar to 
the United States more cheaply than any of the five major domestic 
areas. The trade policy partially set forth in the quotations above 
dictates continued expansion of imports from Cuba and a down- 
ward adjustment of domestic production. That Cuba has the capac- 
ity to supply a much greater share of American consumption is 
evidenced by the 63 million ton crop in 1947. Yet the Sugar Act 
encourages expansion of production at home while leaving pur- 
chases from Cuba at the mercy of the Secretary’s quota determina- 
tion.” 

The economic effects on Cuba cannot be considered at any length 
here, but their importance must not be minimized. While her ex- 
ports will be sustained for the next two or three years by production 
deficits in domestic areas and the Philippines, there is every reason 
to believe that these deficits will decrease faster than domestic 
consumption requirements will increase, and Cuba will therefore 
suffer an absolute decline in exports. This factor, in the light of 
Cuba’s dependence on a one crop economy and our refusal to per- 


146 U.S. Department of Agriculture, “A Post-War Foreign Trade Program for 
U. S. Agriculture,” Interbureau Committee on Post-War Programs (April, 1945), 
12 


Ibid., 20. 

17 The Act provides for a minimum quota for Cuba of 28.6 percent of total con- 
sumption requirements, but with present consumption estimates this means only 
approximately 2,250,000 tons—less than half our 1946-47 imports from Cuba. 
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mit expansion of her refining industry,'* may have serious economic 
and political repercussions. 

The policy conflict with announced international trade objectives 
is immediately apparent. “The restrictive sugar bill was one more 
evidence that the United States was all in favor of freeing world 
trade—as long as it did not disturb any Congressman’s constitu- 
ents.””® It points up a fundamental inconsistency which must be 
faced and solved if basic trade objectives are to be achieved. 

One final provision of the Act must be mentioned. Section 202(e) 
gives the Secretary authority to withdraw any increases in foreign 
quotas provided by the Act “if the Secretary of State finds that 
any foreign country denies fair and equitable treatment to the 
nationals of the United States, its commerce, navigation, or in- 
dustry.” This section apparently was inserted at the request of the 
State Department.” Its intent was never made explicit by admin- 
istration spokesmen, but the Agriculture Committee Report and 
ensuing debate indicated that it was designed to assure payment 
by the Cuban government of some eight million dollars owed 
Americans.”! The Act becomes thereby an instrument for the col- 
lection of private debts, using a technique that is a far cry from any 
interpretation of the “good neighbor policy.” 


Legislative History 


The foregoing description has indicated the incompatibility of 
the Sugar Act with policies designed to achieve an efficient use of 
resources and with some of the announced policy objectives of the 
American government. The program is geared to the attainment 
of self-sufficiency in the production of a commodity which could be 
obtained more cheaply from abroad. It involves government con- 
trols as strict and as extensive as those employed in any private 
cartel or in New Deal emergency legislation. It extends special 
treatment to the domestic producers and processors of sugar and 
does it at public expense. While paying lip service to the protection 
~~ 18 Section 207 of the Act specifies the amount of direct consumption sugar that 
can be imported from each of the offshore areas, the total being less than 600,000 
tons. This provision assures the domestic refining industry of protection, but by so 
doing, precludes development of that form of industrialization in offshore areas— 
another instance of conflict with the objectives of the I.T.O. 

19 Time, August 4, 1947. 


20 See J. H. Marshall’s testimony, Hearings, 74. 
21 93 Congressional Record (Senate), 10415; July 25, 1947. 
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of new producers, emphasis is laid on historical production records 
in the determination of farm quotas. Furthermore, it runs counter 
to America’s professed objective of freer international trade, and 
contains political implications equally contrary to announced 
principles of international relations. 

Representative Murray was exaggerating when he said, “This 
sugar legislation includes everything that I think I have heard 
every member of Congress say that he does not believe in,’ but 
one may well wonder how it passed a Republican Congress so easily. 
In considering this question much reliance must be placed on the 
published legislative history of the Act—Committee Hearings and 
Report and the Congressional Record. But such evidence is neces- 
sarily sketchy and inconclusive. Lobbyists, though they may ap- 
pear before the Committee, are not heard in debate, and do their 
most effective work through personal contact with members of 
Congress. Both producer and processor interests, while small 
numerically, are tightly organized and have had a long experience 
in the lobby function of “‘short-circuiting the majority.”’ The extent 
of their influence on any particular piece of legislation can at best 
only be a matter of conjecture when studying the published mate- 
rial. Other factors that for the most part elude the Hearings and 
Record are the personal and party loyalties of Congressmen, the 
influence of “key’’ members supporting or opposing the legislation, 
and of course the attitudes of those members who participate 
neither in the hearings nor the floor debate. Thus any attempt to 
account for the action of Congress is likely to be only partially suc- 
cessful. 

Despite these difficulties, two lines of approach prove useful. 
The first is to consider the “objective” factors that figured in the 
passage of the Act. They are such things as the actual writing of 
the legislation, the Congressional mechanisms used in preparing, 
debating, and passing it, the voting record when available, and the 
structure and organization of Congress itself. The second takes 
account of the more “subjective” elements, and involves examining 
the arguments for and against as they appear in the Hearings and 
Record. Such study reveals many of the beliefs, attitudes, and 
valuations that determine Congressional action. 

First among the objective factors must be noted the wide geo- 
graphical distribution of the sugar industry and the political power 


22 93 Congressional Record (House), 8725; July 9, 1947. 
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it implies. The organization of the Senate has always given agricul- 
tural interests a disproportionate amount of power, but in addition, 
sugar growers or processors, though relatively few in number, are a 
powerful element in about half of all the States. Beet growing has 
been integrated into the production programs of farmers in seven- 
teen States, and cane is important in two. Processing plants are 
located in the areas of heaviest concentration, and along the eastern 
seaboard; refining plants for offshore sugar comprise another strong 
political influence. A large number of Senators and Representatives 
therefore must “think” in terms of the direct effect of sugar legisla- 
tion on their constituents. 

Turning now to the legislation itself, a new bill rather than an 
extension of the old one was considered necessary in order to give 
Cuba a larger share of the market than the previous quota system 
provided. With new legislation in prospect, Secretary Anderson 
appealed to the domestic industry “to see if they could get to- 
gether.”* They rejected the proposals he made and proceeded to 
draw up their own which when presented to him, the Secretary 
found to be “fair.”** This is reminiscent of President Roosevelt’s 
action in 1933, but with the important difference that here a single 
industry was permitted to write its own legislation. Mr. Anderson 
was very surprised and pleased, and in fact commended the indus- 
try for reaching agreement, but in the light of the Act’s assurance 
of continued prosperity, that agreement should not have been too 
difficult to achieve. The question of the State Department’s atti- 
tude was carefully hedged whenever brought up during the hear- 
ings. J. H. Marshall said that they would “go along” with it, but 
added, “I would not state the position of the State Department as 
one of approval of this bill.’ Thus he gave another indication that 
the program was developed in relative isolation from other govern- 
ment policy. 

The bill was handled in the Senate by the Committee on Finance, 
and in the House by the Committee on Agriculture. Only the latter 
held public hearings and these were brief (three 2-hour sessions) 
and apparently poorly planned. According to Representative Flan- 


23 Hearings, 11-22. 

%4 One of the most telling points in Representative Flannagan’s vitriolic attack 
on the bill was his charge that the legislation had been written by Robert H. Shields 
(93 Congressional Record (House), 8809; July 10, 1947.) This allegation was not de- 
nied, and becomes significant in the light of Shield’s having left the Department of 


Agriculture to become a lobbyist for the United States Beet Sugar Association. 
26 Hearings, 59. 
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nagan, no copies of the proposed legislation were supplied to the 
members until after the hearings had actually begun, with the 
result that no one was in a position to examine witnesses intelli- 
gently. A witness from Puerto Rico, Pedro Nido, said that the 
Puerto Rican sugar industry knew nothing of the hearings until 
the day before they were to be held. Consequently he faced the 
Committee having seen the proposed bill for the first time some 
two hours before. Of the other witnesses, one, Frank A. Kemp, ap- 
peared on behalf of the five main domestic producing and refining 
groups, but no one appeared to represent either the Cuban industry 
or American consumers. When the bill was brought to the floor of 
the House it was considered in Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, with debate limited to two hours, and was 
then passed by voice vote. Discussion was even shorter on the 
floor of the Senate, and passage there was also by voice vote. 

The significance of these facts may, of course, be overemphasized. 
They indicate that Congressional forms and procedures can lend 
themselves to shoddy legislative practice, but this does not mean 
that they are to be considered the only or even the primary cause 
of it. Nor can the policy conflicts that emerged be blamed on care- 
less legislative handling. Both the policy conflicts and the use of 
legislative techniques that allowed them to develop are a reflection 
of conflicts in deep-seated beliefs and valuations held by members 
of Congress. To these we must now turn. 


Supporting Beliefs and Valuations 


The most obvious and probably the “master” valuation in sup- 
port of the Act is the conviction that American farmers have an 
inherent right to the American market. This economic nationalism 
appears again and again in the hearings and debates and becomes 
the core of a whole system of beliefs and policy recommendations. 
Arguments for stabilization, expansion, or protection of the do- 
mestic industry are supported in the last analysis by the idea that 
domestic producers should not only be permitted, but assisted to 
supply the domestic market. An example of the beliefs related to 
this basic valuation is the discussion of possible price effects of the 
proposed program. When Representative Sabath charged that it 
would cost American consumers two to three hundred million 
dollars annually, he was answered by Representative Andresen 


%6 93 Congressional Record (House), 8811; July 10, 1947. 
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who claimed his statement was erroneous because the tax on sugar 
was only half a cent a pound and yielded only about seventy million 
dollars a year, thus betraying a basic misunderstanding of the 
part played by tariffs and quotas in price determination. Repre- 
sentative Curtis also took exception to Sabath’s statement and 
further clouded the issue by claiming, “There is nothing that will 
increase the price of sugar to consumers as much as a policy of 
depending upon offshore sources for our sugar.’”*” What he meant 
by this is far from clear, but implicit in his statement is the belief 
that more sugar imports will mean higher prices. It probably refers 
to Cuba’s abuse of her monopoly position during the twenties, 
but the low prices during World War II certainly provide a strong 
counter-argument. A third retort was given by Representative 
Elliott, “I am not fearful of the increase in price. I believe the sup- 
ply and demand will take care of that phase. . . .”** True, supply 
and demand will operate, but they will not “take care” of increased 
prices resulting from an artificially restricted supply. All of these 
arguments reveal confused beliefs about how economic processes 
operate and how the Sugar Act was designed to capitalize on them 
to the advantage of the producer. 

It would be redundant to examine all of the “pleas for protec- 
tion” that are used to justify a policy of self-sufficiency, but the 
national security argument must be mentioned because it figured 
prominently in this legislation. The memory of wartime shortages 
led many Congressmen to advocate production at home of as much 
sugar as possible in order to “protect’” consumers in the event of 
another national emergency. But here also the reasoning is shaky. 
The United States of course can produce all of the sugar needed, 
provided consumers are willing to pay the cost. Efficiency would 
have to be sacrificed, but the resources certainly could be made 
available. In wartime, however, efficiency is a primary considera- 
tion, and there would be far more productive capacity available at 
home to prosecute the war if Cuba were permitted to supply the 
bulk of the sugar requirements. 

Also implicit in the self-sufficiency argument are conflicting ideas 
about America’s international responsibilities and the extent to 
which they are being discharged. It is significant that not once in 
the debates was the International Trade Organization mentioned. 


27 93 Congressional Record (House), 8724; July 9, 1947. 
28 Tbid., 8725. 
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A statement presented in the hearings by the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Cuba did point out the Act’s inconsistency with 
the objectives of the I.T.O., and Representative Pace deprecat- 
ingly referred to it, but other than these there was no indication of 
Congressional concern.”® The Senate, however, appeared to be 
more internationally minded than the House. There Senator Rob- 
ertson spoke of our “lack of due regard to the proper treatment of 
Cuba,” and Senators Vandenberg, Connelly, and Pepper strongly 
condemned Section 202(e), both because it did not belong in sugar 
legislation and because it was so obviously unilateral. But they 
were answered by Senator Milliken who maintained that we were 
“extending a great and definite privilege to Cuba... a fabulous 
cornucopia of benefit.”’*° In the light of this the least that the United 
States could ask is that Cuba pay her debts to American citizens. 
Clearly these are not arguments of fact; they express, rather, ideas 
about what does or does not constitute “just’’ treatment of a less 
powerful nation. They therefore cannot be brought into harmony 
by an appeal to logic or objective data. Though Senator Milliken’s 
attitude may seem indefensible, it is nevertheless the stuff of which 
Congressional decisions are made. 

Another conflict can be found in the discussions of the bill’s 
effect on “free enterprise.”’ One side of the argument was stated by 
Representative Buck, “Had the Sugar Act of 1948 been purposely 
drawn for the purpose of shackling one phase of free enterprise, it 
hardly could have been more successful.’’#! Representative Carroll, 
in answering this charge, said “I will admit it involves economic 
planning. It is one of those industries in our economy that requires 
bolstering and therefore some planning.” The argument here then 
is not whether the Sugar Act involves planning and curtailment 
of competition—that it does is admitted by its supporters—but 
whether such planning is desirable. To Representatives Buck, 
Flannagan, Crawford and others, the rationale and techniques of 
the Act are bad because they violate the rather vague convictions 
these men hold about the nature of the economic system America 
has or should have; to their opponents, this conflict, if it exists, 
has been obscured by the more immediate considerations noted 


29 Hearings, 52, 65. 

30 98 Congressional Record (Senate), 10415-22; July 25, 1947. 
31 93 Congressional Record (House), 8823; July 10, 1947. 
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above.* To illustrate in its extreme the nature of this disagreement, 
a statement of Representative Hill, one of the bill’s strongest 
supporters, is very revealing. Speaking of the extent of the Sec- 
retary’s authority, he said, “That is the way the laws have been 
signed, and that is exactly how the sugar economy has operated— 
under a dictutor, if you want to call it that. . . .* This introduces 
the political implications of the “free enterprise’? question. As 
already indicated the program gives the Secretary a great deal of 
discretion in determining quotas, prices, and wages. While acreage 
allotments probably will not have to be imposed for two or three 
years, perhaps even for the duration of the Act,® the other 
controls definitely will be applied. Representative Hill obviously 
considers this discretionary regulation justified even if it implies 
“dictatorship.”” His opponents, on the other hand, see it as a re- 
vival of what to them were the most objectionable political features 
of the New Deal. This basic belief-valuation conflict over the role 
of discretion and government control is one of the most important 
factors in any economic policy decision. 

The foregoing review has been concerned with ideas and attitudes 
that are essentially “long-run” in nature, i.e., they help to shape 
not only sugar legislation but economic policy in general. But in 
politics, as Viner has pointed out, it is the short-run considerations 
that govern. Attention becomes focussed on the “pressing,” the 
“expedient,” the “immediate.” The Sugar Act therefore cannot 
adequately be evaluated in terms of its long-run implications alone. 
Important among the short view factors was the scarcity during the 
War. The sugar Representatives wisely capitalized on this fact, 
claiming above all that the Act would provide adequate sugar sup- 
plies. The appeal of this argument is readily understandable in the 
light of the recent problem of rationing and price control. Further- 
more, many Congressmen remembered the bitter fights among the 

% Tt is interesting in this connection to compare the debate between Representa- 
tives Hope and Flannagan on the Sugar Act (98 Congressional Record (House), 8813; 
July 10, 1947), and their positions with respect to tobacco legislation (Hardin’s ar- 
ticle, already cited). The two programs are similar in their restrictive and special 
interest aspects, and Mr. Flannagan uses arguments in condemning the Sugar Act 
very similar to those Mr. Hope used in his attack on the tobacco program. Mr. 


Flannagan wants the House “to leave tobacco problems to the tobacco growers and 
their Representatives in Congress,” but sugar problems apparently should be the 
concern of everyone. 

4 93 Congressional Record (House), 8817; July 10, 1947 (italics mine). 

35 Thid., 8728. 

% Jacob Viner, “The Short View and the Long in Economic Policy,” American 
Economic Review, XXX (March, 1940). 
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sugar interests themselves over the legislation in 1934 and 1937, 
and probably felt considerable relief when it was announced that 
all sectors of the domestic industry had “agreed” to the new pro- 
gram. This reaction is indicative of an undercurrent of frustration 
that ran throughout the hearings and debate. Some Congressmen, 
confused by the intricacy of the program, were willing to take the 
word of the more expert sugar men that it was a good bill.*” They 
felt the necessity of some sort of legislation and in a sense abdicated 
their power to the Congressmen most directly concerned, which 
means, as we have seen, to the industry itself. 

To say that legislation was considered necessary is to focus on 
probably the most pressing short-run consideration of all—the 
existence of a politically influential group whose economic welfare 
depends on government protection. First the tariff alone, and later 
the tariff in conjunction with subsidies and quotas has developed 
an industry which owes its very existence to those measures. Dis- 
continuing such aid would cause immediate and serious economic 
dislocation, particularly in the cane States. It would also involve 
the danger of political frustration resulting from a feeling of in- 
justice on the part of the farmers and processors affected. The 
remarks of Representative Miller reveal how intensely the farmers 
feel about their protected position. 


I remember a former Secretary of Agriculture. He was Vice-President at 
one time. He recently was made editor of a magazine. He went out into my 
country a few years ago when he was Secretary of Agriculture, and made 
the statement that sugar beets and sugar cane should not be raised in the 
United States; it was economically unsound. Well, they hung that gentle- 
man one evening in effigy. I can still see his effigy hanging on the end of a 


rope, and there was a very mad group of farmers around the likeness of 
Henry Wallace.** 


This is political oratory, but it cannot be passed off as that alone. 
Congress was faced with the very real political fact of an entrenched 
special interest—one that had become economically secure and 
politically powerful. It could either continue protecting this interest 
or attempt through some adjustment program to transfer resources 
out of sugar into more efficient production. The former was cer- 


37 Consider Representative Dondero’s deference to Representative Chenoweth 
uf Colorado, “The gentleman comes from the greatest beet-sugar-producing area of 
the United States. If he is satisfied with it, I know I can take his judgment in the 
matter.” (93 Congressional Record (House), 8720; July 9, 1947.) 

58 93 Congressional Record (House), 8899, 8900; July 11, 1947. 
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tainly the easier alternative, and in terms of the “short view” 
probably the only possible one. 


Conclusion 


Detailed planning like that in the Sugar Act is a very compli- 
cated and difficult business. In formulating programs, Congress 
is faced with a herculean job of compromise. Conflicts of specific 
interests quickly become apparent, and some decision must be 
made among them. With sugar, for instance, any number can be 
listed. The interests of the industry and the consuming public 
clearly conflicted. Within the industry itself, the seaboard refiners 
opposed any reduction in raw sugar imports from offshore areas, 
while continental producers demanded as large a share of the mar- 
ket as they could supply. Among producing groups, there was 
lively competition for increased quotas, but these could be gained 
only at the expense of other producers, because a restricted overall 
quota was considered necessary. A fourth area of discord appeared 
in the minimum wage provision, continental beet growers attempt- 
ing to escape this regulation by having it confined to the cane areas. 
Faced with these conflicting claims, Congress through the Secretary 
of Agriculture told the sugar interests in effect, “You tell us what 
you want and as long as you can agree among yourselves we will 
make it law.’’ Should this procedure be continued, we may well 
join with those who “have expressed concern lest the tendency of 
organized groups to put primary emphasis on their own economic 
interests lead to a dispersive type of group utilitarianism which 
completely transforms the political arena into a ‘battle royal of 
interests’.’’89 

Similar difficulties are also inherent in the administration of 
economic programs. The extent of the discretionary power given 
the Secretary by the Sugar Act has already been indicated. In ex- 
ercising it he will be faced by the same conflicts of interests and 
consequent pressures as Congress. Specific provisions will neces- 
sarily have to be administered in the light of conditions existing at 
some future time, and because of this, Congress is unable to set up 
adequate rules. Whether or not it is considered a danger, increasing 
bureaucratic control and discretion is implied, and the problem or 
selecting competent administrators considerably magnified. 


* Merle Fainsod and Lincoln Gordon, Government and the American Economy; 
(New York; Norton, 1941), 45. 
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Finally, the value conflicts that are inherent in the sugar program 
point up the necessity of a careful formulation of the value premises 
underlying policy decisions. The Sugar Act is but one of a number 
of pieces of legislation that both perpetuate inefficiencies and stifle 
freedom of enterprise. Its rationale is incompatible with the pro- 
nouncements of major American policy-making organs. It became 
law through legislative procedure that violates the most basic 
American political concepts. The resolution of these fundamental 
conflicts before they become crystallized into law is an imperative 
of sound economic policy. 


FARM PLANNING AS A BASIS FOR 
EXTENDING AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Ayers BrinsEr AND Ricuarp G. WHEELER 
Harvard University 


OR an agriculture in a stage of transition, credit is an instru- 

ment that can make change possible with a minimum of social 
and physical loss. The effective use of that instrument calls for a 
lending policy that is broadly conceived, well informed, and care- 
fully executed. With the pressure generated by the accelerating 
adjustments of post war agriculture, credit for farmers is receiving 
increasing attention. One aspect of this is the growing acceptance 
of the principle that agricultural credit should be based on poten- 
tial earning capacity. However, merely accepting a principle does 
not create a policy. The gap between the need for effective agricul- 
tural credit and the practices of the banking system remains un- 
bridged. The task of this paper is to illustrate the use of farm plan- 
ning as an aid in closing this gap. 

This division is a dichotomy that has a characteristic common to 
many other institutional problems—the conflict between the static 
and the dynamic. On the static side is the credit policy of the bank- 
ing system, a policy that has grown by accretion, nourished by 
roots deep in tradition. On the other hand are the needs of a dy- 
namic agriculture for which the past is only a point of departure. 
Thus a policy designed primarily to provide commercial loans for 
merchandizing purposes is also expected to serve as a basis for 
financing production facilities operating over a long period in an 
enterprise where returns are highly variable from year to year. 
This policy takes the concrete form of credit practices designed to 
provide loans on liquid assets with a rigid schedule of repayment 
to be completed within a short span of time. Loans of this restricted 
application do not provide the kind of credit instrument farmers 
need to adjust their production to the income and appetites of the 
world today. 

How great the need for such credit may be was illustrated by a 
recent Journal article written by Professor Theodore Schultz.' He 
showed that the productive efficiency of American agriculture vis a 
vis European agriculture and American industry was lagging far 


1 Theodore W. Schultz, “How Efficient is American Agriculture?” This Journat, 
29: 644-658, August, 1947. 
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behind. Perhaps more significant was the variation in the efficiency 
between the various regions of the United States. This is not the 
place to discuss the selection and weighting of factors considered 
there. It is enough to recognize the significance of the general rela- 
tionships. The implications for American agriculture, and agricul- 
ture in relation to the other elements of the American economy, 
are obvious. 

The right kind of credit would be a powerful lever in raising the 
effective economic and social output of agriculture in the United 
States. The problem, however, is twofold; first,’ to define what the 
right kind of credit may be; and second, to determine whether the 
American banking system will or can accept the kind of security 
on which such credit could be extended. The proposal of Mr. Dar- 
ryl Francis of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank and that of the 
Louisville Federal Land Bank are indications that this latter prob- 
lem is not regarded as insuperable by either federal or private 
credit agencies. 

The primary need is to find an accurate measure of earning ca- 
pacity—a technique for determining what a farmer can and will do 
with the resources of his farm. These resources do not exist in a 
vacuum of either time or space. A large part of their value may be 
obscured by their present inefficient use. Credit properly applied 
is one instrument that can be used to overcome this inefficiency. 

For a proper evaluation of earning capacity it is necessary to 
outline the more promising alternative development possibilities, 
estimate earnings under each of these alternative lines of action, 
and select that best suited to the individual circumstances. This 
becomes the farm plan—a statement of the combination of enter- 
prises, management practices, capital improvements, and means 
of financing which offer the most promise for developing the farm 
resources. Over the past two decades farm planning has acquired 
a patina of many meanings. In this instance it is essentially a calcu- 
lus of the present and future marginal productivity of both capital 
and labor on the farm. 

The validity of a loan to make this development possible hinges 
on the content of the plan and the acumen with which it is fitted 
to farm and farmer. The content will have meaning in proportion 
to the specific information available about present resources and 
their capabilities, the soils, livestock, buildings, equipment, and 
labor force. Only with a solid background of such information can 
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one make a realistic appraisal of alternative opportunities on a 
given farm. 

As stated previously, conventional credit policy takes little 
account of the fact that agriculture is a long-run process with vio- 
lent fluctuations in short-run yields and prices. Greater flexibility 
in repayment plans is needed. Objection to such a development 
comes primarily from a myopic confusion of flexibility and specula- 
tion. Credit extended on a flexible repayment schedule can be sup- 
ported by security as safe as that backing conventional credit. By 
its very flexibility, such credit can be more reliable in a changing 
economy. Finally, farm loans adjusted to the realities of production 
would do much to ease the weight of those upper and nether 
millstones of agriculture—credit inflation and deflation. 

Especially in the early stages of applying a farm plan, a borrower 
needs to be insulated from the sudden shocks of market or weather. 
Reasonable flexibility of repayment within a specific time limit 
would protect the borrower from heavy payments at a time when 
financial strain would be crippling. If payments are to be post- 
poned under unfavorable circumstances, however, it will be equally 
appropriate to increase them under favorable conditions. Without 
a farm plan and a carefully budgeted scheme of application, such 
flexibility could become merely haphazard—a contest between 
borrower and lender each seeking the highest advantage. 

Frequently farm plans contemplate a chain of adjustments 
which will take place over an extended period of time. In such cases 
there is need for a guarantee by the lender to provide specific ad- 
vances as the work of carrying out the plan progresses. For exam- 
ple, an initial loan for pasture improvement might result in a few 
years in an increased carrying capacity which would be of little 
value without additional livestock. More livestock in their turn 
would require increased barn space. In this instance there might 
be three overlapping loans contracted at three different periods 
and with varying dates of maturity. However, unless the farmer 
had the assurance of getting the livestock and building loans when 
they were needed, he would hesitate to take the original pasture 
improvement loan. He would be equally reluctant to borrow at the 
outset the total amount he would need, especially if he would be 
required to pay interest on the whole sum. That would merely 
increase the burden of his obligations without an attendant benefit. 

In many states banking regulations stand in the way of promis- 
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ing future loans. While bankers might agree informally to make 
such future loans, this is little assurance to the borrower who in 
carrying out his development program is obligated to make formal 
agreements for living up to his part of the bargain. Several oblique 
attacks have been made on this problem, but the only real solution 
would seem to be to face it directly and try to find a positive solu- 
tion. For the private banking system a further limitation is the 
time restriction on mortgage loans. The ten-year limitation of the 
National Banks eliminates the possibility of making loans to farm- 
ers who need more time to establish an efficient productive unit. 

Prospects for repaying a loan obviously depend to a large degree 
on the general relation between agricultural prices and costs. This 
is true whether a loan is based on a farm plan or not. Most produc- 
tion decisions are based on some sort of appraisal of prospective 
price relationships; frequently this consists merely of an uncon- 
scious assumption that the present situation will continue. If a 
better judgment is possible, it should be the foundation for apprais- 
ing alternative possibilities before arriving at the farm plan. What- 
ever method is used for estimating future prices, it is likely to prove 
less than wholly correct. Unexpected changes in the general price 
level may take place, or errors may have been made in determining 
relative prices. From the point of view of attaining best use of farm 
resources, errors in forecasting the general price level will not be 
serious. The economic condition of the farm will have been strength- 
ened regardless of the price level. This offers little consolation, 
however, if debts contracted on the assumption of continuing high 
prices must be repaid at low prices. Nevertheless, the possibility 
of such an eventuality should not serve as an excuse for avoiding 
all investments to increase efficiency during periods of high prices. 
Making loans only as rapidly as needed will prove a safeguard in 
meeting this problem. 

The use of farm planning as a guide to wise extension of credit is 
illustrated below for three New England dairy farms.? In each case 
the procedure has been as follows: 

1. Make an inventory of the physical, human, and financial resources of 

the farm, including a soils map. 

2. Observe the present organization of the farm business—acres and 


2 These plans are based on a dairy farm monapenent project being conducted 
under the direction of Professor John D. Black of Harvard University in coopera- 
tion with the New England state colleges and abencies of the U.S.D.A. The assist- 
ance of John H. Peasley, Jr., in planning these three farms is acknowledged. 
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yields of crops, numbers and production of livestock, production 
methods followed, receipts and expenses. 

. Outline the more promising changes or alternative organizations, and 
estimate probable receipts, expenses and net income for each. (In 
comparing alternatives in the following examples, costs were figured 
at 1943-45 levels in each case; prices received were selected to reflect 
reasonable relationships among commodities, at the general level of 
90 to 100 percent of parity with the 1943—45 costs.) 

. The judgment and preference of the farm operator are the final cri- 
teria of the alternatives which seem best suited to be a basis of a plan 
for development of the farm. Full weight is given to non-monetary 
factors as well as to differences in cash income. The final selection be- 
comes the farm plan. 


Farm A 


This is a small dairy-poultry farm operated by a young man for 
his mother. Annual net form income ($757) under the assumed 
prices hardly promises a satisfactory future for the operator. He is 
presently milking eleven cows and purchasing most of the replace- 
ment heifers. The cows produce an average of about 6,000 pounds 
of 4 percent milk with a grain ration of 3,600 pounds per cow. It 
has been his practice to start 600 pullet chicks each year along with 
50 cockerels. The 400 hens kept on the average during the year lay 
about fourteen dozen eggs per hen. During the war years half of 
the eggs were sold for hatching. 

This farm has 46 acres of land, 18 acres of which are used for 
hay and pasture. The remainder is cut-over woodland. In addition 
to this, 30 acres of old meadow land are rented and used as open 
pasture. Each year about 3 acres are seeded to clover with a nurse 
crop of oats. Millet is used as emergency pasture. In the winter of 
1945-46 the operator found it necessary to purchase 20 tons of hay, 
and in the winter following, this was reduced to 12 tons. 

There is no water system in the barn, with the result that water 
must be hauled to the stock during the winter. The operator has a 
wholly inadequate supply of machinery consisting of two old trucks 
and a dump rake. He depends on custom machinery for plowing 
and haying. An income of $200 for off-farm work with the trucks 
about equals the cost of this custom work. 

Neither the capital nor the labor resources of this farm are em- 
ployed efficiently. The prime needs are better roughage, increased 
milk and egg production, and more equipment. Above all is the 
dominating condition that additional investment must be held to 
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manageable size. To break this circle of inadequacies and provide 
an ample opportunity for the effective use of capital and labor, 
comprehensive planning is necessary. 

All farms operate on some kind of plan, even though in some 
cases the pattern seems to be one of studied chaos. Given a reason- 
able capacity for management on the part of the operator, the 
speed with which a higher level of efficiency can be reached on this 
particular farm depends on the content of the plan and the avail- 
ability of the right kind of credit. If both the farmer and lender are 
going to undertake the risk of credit for developing this farm, it is 
necessary to draw up a plan spelling out both orderly development 
and the limits of flexibility within which the plan can be applied 
and financed. 

In a very real sense, the plan is the security for the loan as it es- 
tablishes the means by which the loan will be repaid. For this reason 
the plan must be complete, assessing both the physical and eco- 
nomic aspects of the farm. A soils map, a conservation plan, or an 
accounting system is not enough. The plan must be a synthesis of 
all of these with the various factors properly weighted. Further- 
more, it must permit the necessary adjustments and the develop- 
ment of alternatives should unpredicted future changes occur. 

On this farm, solving one problem will help to solve the others. 
The farmer considered the possibilities of increasing the herd and 
the laying flock. It was decided that the present number of hens 
and cows could earn a large enough income if their production could 
be increased while at the same time the costs of that added produc- 
tion were reduced by developing the land resources to provide the 
present herd with high quality roughage. Alternate plans calling 
for an increase in livestock would have added greatly to the in- 
vestment for land and buildings. It was concluded that receipts 
from the sale of eggs for hatching would hardly exceed the addi- 
tional expenses for producing hatching eggs, as the prospects for 
selling a large proportion of the output for hatching are doubtful 
in this particular situation. 

The proposed plan calls for milking the same number of cows as 
at present and raising all replacement heifers. The hatching-egg 
business is to be dropped and 50 more pullet chicks started each 
year. Annual egg production will be increased one dozen eggs per 
layer by better management. Elimination of off-farm work (except 
for exchange labor) will help make better herd and flock manage- 
ment possible. The cost of installing a water system in the barn will 
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be quickly repaid by increased milk production and greater labor 
efficiency. The acreage of cropland is to be increased 6} acres by 
clearing the better drained and less stony portions of the woodland. 
The remainder of the woodland will be fenced to prevent grazing, 
and after restocking will contribute fuel and logs for farm use. 

Two fields which are mainly Charlton loam (well drained) will 
be seeded to alfalfa hay mixtures. Other fields are mainly Sutton 
loam (imperfectly drained) and will be used for ladino clover pas- 
ture. All fields will be reseeded when necessary, probably once in 
five or six years. Lime will be applied according to soil test and 
fertilizer purchases will be increased materially. In terms of plant 
nutrients from manure and purchased fertilizer, the proposed plan 
will supply 40 Ibs. of nitrogen (N), 80 Ibs. of phosphoric acid (POs), 
and 110 lbs. of potash (K2O) per crop acre. This compares with 55 
Ibs. of nitrogen, 43 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 55 lbs. of potash 
at present. 

This fertilizing and seeding program should produce more and 
better quality roughage. An increase in milk production or a de- 
crease in grain feeding should follow. The operator will determine 
the most profitable feeding adjustment after observing the response 
of his herd to the additional nutrients provided. In the financial 
estimates it has been assumed that with better roughage and better 
care, milk production per cow will be increased 1,000 pounds, with 
a decrease of 1,350 pounds in annual grain feeding. 

To make this crop and livestock program effective it will be 
necessary to purchase new farm machinery. This would include a 
tractor, plow, harrow, mower, side delivery rake, hay loader, and 
a water system for the barn. With this machinery, hiring custom 
work and working off the farm will not be necessary. 

Once the plan has been made, it remains for the farmer to secure 
the necessary funds to carry out the project. In this case the 
farmer must have credit if he is to proceed. More important, he 
needs the right kind of credit if he is to proceed successfully. 

The amount to be borrowed depends on how fast the plan is put 
into effect. The additional investment schedule would include: 


Tractor $1,000 


Plow, harrow, mower, side delivery rake 800 
Water system 500 
Initial lime 350 
Stone wall removal and brush clearing 200 
Increased young stock inventory 150 


$3 ,000 
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The additional young stock can be raised from the present herd. 
The tractor, field equipment, water system, initial lime all need to 
be purchased very soon. The stone wall and brush removal could 
be accomplished immediately by hiring a bulldozer, or at somewhat 
lower cost through use of the farmer’s own labor over a longer 
period of time. The first round of seeding would be completed by 
1951 when hay and pasture yields should reach the planned level. 
Until that time it will be necessary to buy hay in the winter. At 
that date the full benefits of the plan should be realized and income 
estimated on the basis of normal yields and prices should be $1,917 
(before deducting payments on the loan). 


A tentative schedule of borrowings and repayments was worked 
out as follows: 


Amount Payment on Remaining 
Date borrowed Interest (5%) Principal debt 


March 15, 1948 

Aug. 1, 1948 

March 15, 1949 

Aug. 1, 1949 

March 15, 1950 

March 15, 1951 

March 15, 1952 

March 15, 1953 

March 15, 1954 

March 15, 1955 
March 15, 1956 J 200 


In this case notes for this amount could be secured either by a 
chattel mortgage on stock and equipment or by a mortgage on the 
farm. The schedule of payments could be carried out only if the 
proposed plan is prosecuted aggressively and the planned income 
is actually achieved. For several years it would be necessary for the 
farmer to hold living expenses to $100 per month. However, with 
this schedule, principal payments could be postponed during the 
early part of the loan if conditions should warrant such leniency, 
and repaid at the end of the period when such payments are lower 
relative to income. An insistence on sizeable principal payments 
before 1952 might impair the ability of this farmer to carry out the 
plan since until that time he will not have reached a high enough 
income level. In the event of a crop failure in 1952, a demand for 
the full $500 principal payment might have a similar effect. From 
the point of view of the lender it is important to remember that his 


$2,650 
2,850 
2,850 
2,650 
2,450 
2,200 
1,700 
1,200 
700 
200 
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basic security is the most effective and speedy application of the 
plan. Impatience on his part would give no added security and 
might ruin the farmer. 


Farm B 


Until three years ago this 255-acre farm had combined produc- 
tion of ten acres of potatoes with a small dairy herd. Presently it 
has twelve Holstein cows; six heifers are raised annually for re- 
placements and for sale. The average annual milk production per 
cow amounts to 6,400 pounds of 3.4 percent milk. Cows are fed an 
average of 2,500 pounds of concentrates annually. All 31 acres of 
crop land and 14 acres of open pasture are used to grow roughage 
for the dairy herd. Four acres are used to produce corn for silage, 
and four acres are reseeded every year with a nurse crop of oats cut 
for green feed or hay. 

During the war years the owner operated the farm alone with the 
exception of six weeks hired seasonal labor. The owner’s son-in-law 
has now returned from military service and is working on the farm. 
The problem is to establish a farm enterprise that will provide both 
men with a satisfactory family income. 

The farm is operated with horses and horse-drawn equipment. 
Hay is raked with a dump rake and loaded with pitchforks. The 
barn which will tie up twenty-two head of cows and young stock is 
in poor condition and badly in need of repair. 

There are 210 acres of woodland on this farm. During the war 
when the owner was working alone, no pulpwood was cut, but with 
the return of his son-in-law, 16 cords were cut in the winter of 
1946-47. 

A considerable increase in output will be necessary if this farm 
is to support two families instead of one. With modern equipment 
and a reasonably efficient organization many specialized two-man 
dairy farms in this area are carrying thirty-five to forty milking 
cows and growing heifers for replacements. On this farm, however,’ 
present acreage of cropland and pasture is totally insufficient to 
provide roughage for so large a herd and the opportunity for adding 
more land by clearing, leasing, or purchase is limited. In addition, 
a larger herd would make necessary a capital investment in a dairy 
barn too large to be considered by the operator at present. The 
possibility of adding a poultry enterprise was considered, but again 
the necessary capital investment in buildings and equipment was 
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a stumbling block. Neither of the men was experienced in raising 
poultry. 

Fortunately, the woodland on this farm provides an important 
opportunity for profitable employment of farm labor. Good wood- 
land management would permit the annual harvest over the next 
eight or ten years of 150 cords of pulpwood. Thereafter a sustained 
yield of one hundred cords annually could be maintained if the 
cutting were carefully planned. The practice of making frequent 
partial cuttings on all stands will increase the output and value of 
woodland production, as compared with infrequent clear cutting. 
It will also provide continuing profitable employment for farm labor, 
in contrast to the common practice of making infrequent sales on 
a stumpage basis. 

Under the proposed plan, the herd will be increased to twenty- 
two milking cows with all of the dairy replacements raised on the 
farm. To secure adequate roughage for this herd, fifteen acres of 
cropland in a nearby tract will be rented and both this and the 
owned crop and pasture land will he heavily fertilized. If this rented 
acreage cannot be secured on a long term lease, and if it is impos- 
sible to buy conveniently located land, it will be necessary when 
the herd will have reached a maximum to clear some of the wood- 
land for improved pasture. An integral part of the plan is the cut- 
ting of 150 cords of pulpwood which will require an additional man 
for about two months in May and June to help fell trees. 

The barn will be remodeled and a larger silo built. A hay loader 
and side delivery rake will be needed. The team will be kept for 
work in the woods, but in addition the operator would like to buy 
a tractor with tillage equipment. (It is doubtful if labor accom- 
plishments can be increased more than enough to offset this added 
expense for farm power.) 

The volume of woods work will be sufficient to justify purchase 
of a chain saw if the operators decide that use of this tool will re- 
sult in a sizeable increase in their own accomplishments. 

As on the other farms planned, land use capability maps of the 
Soil Conservation Service and yield estimates of state college per- 
sonnel provided the basis for the proposed cropping plan. Six acres 
of corn for ensilage will be grown, with the remainder of the crop- 
land in ladino hay mixture. Fourteen acres of permanent pasture 
will be cleared of stone and brush and reseeded to ladino pasture 
mixture. Oats used as a nurse crop will be pastured. This roughage 
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program will provide good quality pasture for five or more months. 
Earlier cut legume hay made possible by better equipment will pro- 
vide better winter roughage. It is expected that milk production 
can be increased by 1,300 pounds per cow, with a continuation of 
the present rate of concentrate feeding. 

Receipts and expenses under the present and proposed plans are 
summarized below. It should be remembered that the “present” 
organization is a one-man business; the “proposed” is a two-man 
business. 


Present Plan Proposed Plan 
Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 
Receipts 
Milk (3.4% bf.) 710 ewt. $2,200 1,640 ewt. $5 ,085 
Milk cows 3 8375 
Cull cows 3 240 6 480 
Bob calves 5 20 14 56 
ACP refund 40 40 
Peeled pulp — 150 ed. 1,800 
Total $2,875* $7,461 
Expenses 
Cow grain 300 cwt. $ 900 550 cwt. $1,650 
Other grain 130 cwt. 390 140 cwt. 420 
Labor 6 weeks 180 10 weeks 300 
Seed 40 100 
Fertilizer & lime 90 676 
Auto & tractor 50 150 
Repairs and upkeep 100 125 
Taxes 260 300 
Misc. 220 295 
Added depreciation 220 
Total $2,230 $4, 236 
Net farm income $ 645* $3 , 225 


*The annual value of infrequent stumpage sales of accumulated woodland 
growth is not included. It would not exceed $150 to $200. 


To realize this plan an additional investment of $6,600 is antici- 
pated. This investment would be divided as follows: 


Barn repair and added silo $2 ,000 
Tractor and tillage equipment 1,500 
Hay loader and rake 500 
Increased livestock inventory 1,500 
Land clearing and liming 500 
Chain saw 500 


Improvement of woods roads 100 
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This debt could be amortized in thirty years at 5 percent interest 
with annual payments of approximately $425. After the income of 
the proposed plan is achieved, such payments would leave about 
$2,800 a year for family living expenses. However, it would be four 
or five years before the proposed level could be reached. As in the 
case of the first farm, payments to retire interest and principal 
should be indicated tentatively with provisions for increasing or re- 
ducing the payments according to year-by-year income results. 
This leniency on the part of the lender should be balanced against 
the fact that practically all of the money lent will be used in such 
a way as to increase the value of his security. 


Farm C 


The final farm is the largest of the three. It is a combination of five 
enterprises—poultry, dairy, canning crops, sheep, and wood prod- 
ucts. The home farm consists of two parts totaling 165 acres. An- 
other tract some distance from the home farm contains 6 acres of 
crop land, 15 acres of pasture, and 129 acres of woods. The operator 
uses the open land and has part interest in the woodland. Seven 
additional acres of crop land are rented. 


Each year approximately 3,000 straight-run chicks are started. 
An average of 1,000 layers are kept to produce 10,000 dozen eggs 
for the commercial market and 4,500 dozen sold for hatching. An 
incubator on the farm is used to hatch the chicks started and an 
additional thousand which are sold. 

The dairy herd is made up of nineteen Holstien cows and about 
the same number of young stock. Usually half of the heifers raised 
are sold as milk cows. Average annual milk production is estimated 
at 8,700 pounds of 3.6 percent milk per cow on a grain ration of 
3,000 pounds per cow. 

The farm flock of sheep consists of 70 ewes producing 40 or 50 
lambs for sale each year, 

Twenty-five acres of sweet corn and peas for canning are grown. 
The peas follow the sweet corn in rotation and are used as a nurse 
crop for new seedings of ladino hay mixture. In 1946 there were 32 
acres of ladino clover and 18 acres of hay and cropland pasture. 
Approximately 100 acres are in open pasture and 155 acres in wood- 
land. Some of the woodland is pastured. An average of 25 cords of 
pulpwood and five cords of spool wood are sold annually. The wood- 
land also produces fence posts, fuel wood, and some lumber for the 
farm. 
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The labor force is composed of the operator, one-full-time hired 
man, and the operator’s son and daughter who are in high school 
and work on the farm in the summer. The son helps with the chores 
the year round. Day labor equivalent to one man for half a year is 
hired. This farm is supplied with a tractor and tractor equipment. 
Hay is harvested with a side delivery rake and hay loader. 

Enlarging the dairy herd and improving the pasture offer the 
most promising opportunities for development of this farm. Sheep 
have been kept to utilize low quality pasture which was not suit- 
able for the cows. Almost 50 acres of pasture near the barn is ca- 
pable of growing ladino clover pasture mixture. With this pasture 
seeded to ladino, it will be profitable to substitute more dairy cattle 
for the sheep enterprise. The barn is now being remodeled to pro- 
vide tie-ups for 32 cows. When that portion of the barn which is 
now used for sheep is also converted to cow stable, the barn will 
hold 50 cows. If hay is baled or chopped there will be sufficient hay 
storage for the enlarged herd. The operator would like to use some 
grass silage, but the present square silos are in poor condition and 
will need replacement if grass silage is to be preserved. 

It was decided to eliminate the sheep enterprise. To assure rough- 
age for the 50-cow herd, the canning crops will be reduced to seven 
acres of peas. Tillable land will be increased to 124 acres by clearing 
stone from permanent pasture, plowing or bog harrowing, fertil- 
izing and seeding to ladino mixtures. Fifteen acres of corn silage will 
be grown. The peas will follow the corn and be used as a nurse crop 
for ladino seedings. Additional ladino seedings on land not used for 
corn will be made annually in a nurse crop of oats to be pastured. A 
fertilizer and liming program will be developed to maintain produc- 
tion of high quality roughage. 

With the new plan the hired labor will have to be increased to 
two men. To accommodate the additional man, a new tenant house 
will be built. Two or three years after the present remodeling of the 
barn is completed eighteen more tie-ups will be added. Also one 
new silo will be built immediately, and a second will be needed be- 
fore the herd has grown to the proposed 50 cows. In order to save 
labor and harvest roughage within the optimum time, a forage 
chopper will be purchased. An added advantage of this machine 
will be the space saved in storing hay. The important part of this 
aspect of the plan is the syncronizing of the development of the 
roughage program with the growth of the herd. This systematic 
growth also has an important bearing on the credit program. 
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The plan provides for development of the farm woodland through 
an orderly harvesting of trees. This will promote maximum growth 
and a high quality residual stand that will be a dependable and per- 
manent supply of forest products for the farm and for sale. 

The plan calls for the not inconsiderable investment of $17,500 
on top of a current debt of $6,000. The important point is that the 
maximum debt at any one time is $16,500 including the old debt, 
a reasonable amount in view of the size and productive capacity of 
the farm. The additional investment is estimated in the following 
way: 

Tenant house 

Increased livestock inventory 

Barn remodeling 

Two silos 

Chopper, blower and supplementary equip. 
Added milk cooler 


Clearing, liming and reseeding pasture 
Stone wall removal 


After deducting 5 percent interest on this investment the net 
farm income of the proposed plan is estimated at $1,985 above the 


present. The additional income would pay for the new investment 
in nine years. This, however, is important. To keep his loans within 
reasonable bounds the farmer borrows the money only as he needs 
it. The lender would have to realize that unless at the time of the 
initial loan a promise were made that the whole amount would be 
forthcoming, the farmer would not be justified in starting to carry 
out the plan. A half completed plan would be of no value to him. The 
plan calls for borrowing $13,000 for land improvement and build- 
ings, financing the raising of five or six head of cattle yearly out of 
current income, and holding living expenses to less than $4,000 per 
year. 

A tentative plan for borrowing and repayment was worked out 
as follows. 

The financing of the plan will need to be modified from year to 
year in the light of changing prices and crop yields. In some years 
it will be possible to make payments larger than those planned, in 
others it may be necessary to permit some deferment. However, 
this plan allows the farmer to get started with his new project be- 
fore calling for repayments which his income would not at that 
time justify. It is adjusted to the income stream, and for that reason 


100 
$17,750 
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Amount Payment on Current 
Date borrowed Interest Principal debt 


Dec. 31, 1947 $ 6,000 

Jan. 1, 1948 $1,500 (barn) 7,500 

Jan. 1,1949 9,000 (silo, chopper, tenant $375 16,500 
house, land clearing) 

Jan. 1, 1950 


Jan. 1, 1951 
Jan. 1,1952 2,500 (barn, silo) 
Jan. 1, 1953 
Jan. 1, 1954 
Jan. 1, 1955 
Jan. 1, 1956 
Jan. 1, 1957 
Jan. 1, 1958 
Jan. 1, 1959 
Jan. 1, 1960 


gives greater assurance that the plan can be successfully carried out 
than would a requirement calling for equal annual payments. 

If the right kind of credit is available, planning can increase the 
efficiency of capital and labor on the three farms cited. They are 
not isolated examples. Techniques similar to those outlined here 
might, with minor alterations, be applied generally. However, a 
wide use of farm planning in this sense will need to be supplemented 
with a credit policy which will translate the plan from paper to 
reality. 

Over the past several decades there has been a continuing effort 
to find a credit policy which will release the agricultural capacities 
and resources held in check by insufficient or ineffectual capital. 
The pressures on agriculture created by the rapidly advancing de- 
velopment of our industrial and commercial resources make in- 
creasingly urgent the need to find a way of bringing all of the pro- 
ductive factors of the economy into balance. 

There are several specific rigidities in present credit practices 
which stand in the way of meeting the needs of agriculture. In the 
examples cited they could be overcome by variable payments on 
loans, postponing initial payments until production gets under way, 
and assuring future loans as needed. At present the need of the 
second farm for a long-term production loan would probably have 
to be met by a public rather than private agency.’ 


3 Cf. “The Future of Government in the Farm Mortgage Field,” by John D. 
ag Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 1-11, 
eb. 1947. 


825 $ 500 16,000 
800 500 15,500 
715 750 14,750 
737.50 1,000 18,750 
687.50 1,250 12,500 
625 1,500 11,000 
550 2,000 9,000 
450 2,500 6, 500 
325 3,000 $3,500 
175 3,500 
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From the point of view of the lender, the major obstacle to be 
overcome in achieving this flexibility is the belief that loans of this 
type are not properly secured. The farm plan is offered here as a 
device that spells out just what such security is, and channels the 
effort of the farmer into the productive work which for any loan is 
the only real security from all points of view. It substitutes for the 
illusory security of foreclosure the real security of an increased 
earning capacity. 

In general, the three cases used here illustrate the point that 
credit, if it is based on a sound farm plan, is an essential tool in 
providing for an efficient and dynamic agriculture. Whether or not 
it can be used effectively depends on whether the current credit 
pattern can be made sufficiently flexible to be realistic. For farmers 
with well-conceived plans, the function of credit in promoting a 
fuller use of agriculture’s capital and labor resources is also its 
security. 


THE HEART OF CHINA’S PROBLEM, 
THE LAND TENURE SYSTEM 


Sau-Cuine Lee 
National Tsing Hua University 


I 


N THE present nation-wide predicament, the main difficulty 

with which China is confronted is the steady worsening of the 
agrarian situation. Actually this has for a long time been the core 
of political agitation and civil dissension. The ever-increasing pop- 
ulation pressure on resources has intensified the seriousness of an 
already acute problem. Political factions and their campaigns in 
China today are basically an organized struggle between the land- 
owning gentry and the landless peasantry to gain power. 

It is argued that, since the gravity of the farm land tenure sit- 
uation in China is recognized, one need not be alarmed, because the 
percentage of tenancy in China is not especially high and the trend 
of its growth has in the last thirty years been low in comparison 
with the upward curve in the United States whose proportion of 
tenants to all other farm operators soared from 25.6 percent in 
1879 to 34.5 percent in 1945. However, it must be remembered that 
a numerical comparison, such as this, can help very little in clari- 
fying the underlying fundamental differences of the tenancy prob- 
lems between these two countries. 

An elaborate estimate regarding both the percentage and trend 
of farm tenancy, calculated by the National Agricultural Research 
Bureau, in 1937, shows that, of different tenure classes in 1911, the 
tenants constituted 28 percent, part owners, 23 percent, and full 
owners, 49 percent. Twenty-five years later, in 1937, the percentage 
of tenants had increased to 30 percent, part owners, to 24 percent, 
while the percentage of the full owners had shrunk to 46 percent.’ 
Still later in 1939, when the provinces with higher proportion of 
owner peasants in North China and Manchuria were lost to Jap- 
anese, the percentage of tenants in the fifteen provinces of “Free 

1 Data from the Statistica] Bureau, A Statistical Analysis of Farm Tenancy Sys- 


tems in China (1942). The complete series of figures estimated and expressed in per- 
centages is as follows: 


Tenure class 1911 1981 1932 1988 19384 1985 1986 1987 
Tenant 28 $1 $1 82 29 29 30 30 
Part owner 23 23 23 23 25 24 24 24 
Full owner 49 46 46 45 46 47 46 46 
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China” rose to 38 percent, part owners, to 27 percent, while the 
percentage of full owners dropped to as low as 35 percent.” 
During recent war years the mounting curve of tenancy had 
turned downwards a little bit because since the wartime inflation 
had in 1939 taken place, those tenants who mortgaged their lands 
took advantage of the depreciating currency to pay back the debt 
and redeem their pledged farms. Take the province of Szechwan 
for an example: In 1911, the proportion of tenancy was 51 percent, 
in 1933 it culminated to as high as 59 percent, the highest of all 
provinces in the country, while in 1940 it declined to 48 percent, 
the lowest level in this region of China for over thirty years.* 
The decline of farm tenancy in the part of “Free China” can not 
be taken superficially to mean that inflation has benefited the lot 
of tenants. A very lucky few of the encumbered peasants may have 
cleared their debts and resumed the owner status. In fact, the 
agony of the majority of tenants has been aggravated by the 
shifting of war burdens from the landlords to them. A survey made 
in fourteen provinces in “Free China” indicates that from 1937 to 
1941 all sorts of rents on almost all types of land had gone up.‘ The 
steady mounting of crop rent and share rent cannot be interpreted 
as the results of the depreciation of monetary currency. It is amaz- 
ing to note that after 1941 the year the government proclaimed the 
change of farm tax system from levying in money to levying in kind, 
rents immediately jumped up as reported by many newspapers. 
Furthermore, in the process of inflation, although reliable indices 
are still lacking, it is safe to say that the price of agricultural 
products has increased much less than that of manufactured goods. 
A striking phenomenon with reference to regional distribution 
of farm tenancy in China is that the richer the area the higher the 
proportion of tenancy. It was estimated that the percentages of 
tenure classes in various regions are: (1) in the provinces lying out- 
side the Great Wall (including Manchuria), 51 percent of the pea- 
sants are full owners, 19 percent part owners, and 30 percent 
tenants; (2) in the Yellow River Valley, 69 percent full owners, 18 
percent part owners, and 13 percent tenants; and (3) in the regions 


2 Cf. Chang Pei-yu and Wang Yin-yuan, Farm Tenure Problems in China (Chung- 
king: The Commercial Press, 1948), pp. 24-25. 

* The figures were cited from The Tenancy Systems in Szechwan, a report of a field 
survey made and published by the Farmer’s Bank of China, No. 7, 1941, pp. 3-6. 

4 This statement was based upon an official report made by The Council for Im- 


proving Agricultural Products which, in 1941, surveyed 14 provinces in the part of 
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of both the Yangtze and Pearl River valleys 32 percent full owners, 
28 percent part owners and 40 percent tenants.' John L. Buck’s 
survey produces exactly the same results. In the wheat region of 
the North, over three-fourths of the peasants are full owners, while 
in the rice regions of the Middle and the South less than two-fifths 
are full owners. On the other hand, tenants in the rice regions con- 
stitute one-fourth, while part owners claim another one-third of the 
farming population.‘ 

These regional differences in proportion of tenancy are entirely 
due to economic causes. In the northern provinces (excluding the 
frontier), the original home of Chinese agriculture, the yield of a 
farm is too low to be shared by both a landlord and a tenant. 
Praise for the high percentage of ownership under the condition of 
low production would be very deceptive if not ironic. In the rice 
regions, irrigation makes production of land fairly fruitful and cer- 
tain. It is the surplus in agriculture which invites investments from 
urban capitalists or bureaucrats and, therefore, “the commercial- 
zation of economic relations has proceeded further.”’? So the high 
tenancy in the South indicates clearly that the surplus in rice cul- 
tivation goes to enrich the urban absentee landowners rather than 
to remain where it is produced to be utilized to improve the level 
of living of the already poverty-stricken peasants. 


II 


Considering the enormous number of the peasant population and 
relatively meagre natural resources, China has long been over- 
populated. Since the peasants who badly need land for cultivation 
are so numerous and land is difficult to rent, the dealings between 
the landlord and tenant cannot be on the basis of equal standing. 
Their relationship resembles the old manor-lord and serf. In many 
parts of the country, an old custom that the tenant has to pay 
tribute as gifts to his landlord on such occasions as the New Year’s 
Day, the fifth of May and Mid autumn festivals, and the landlord’s 
birthday, is still observed. Under some disguised or transformed 
forms, the existence of a corvee system is also clearly traceable. 
Under this system the tenant in the interior goes to work without 

5 The figures were estimated by Chang Tsin-yi in his article “Some Data on the 
Agricultural Tenure Problems in China,” Statistical Monthly, II, 6 (June, 1930). 

6 John L. Buck, Land Utilization in China (Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 
1987), 194-195. 

7R. H. Tawney, Land and Labour in China (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1982), p. $4. 
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pay for the landlord for a certain number of days in a year. In some 
backward regions, the poor tenant leases land by paying his own 
labor service as rent. This system, though not common, closely cor- 
responds to the share cropper arrangement in the “Deep South” of 
the United States. All of these feudal heriiages tend to prove the 
remark made by J. B. Tayler that “these isolated villages of illiter- 
ate peasants are the conservative strongholds of China’a ancient 
life.””8 

Usually, however, just as in the United States, the tenant pays 
grain or money as rent. The principal forms of arrangement can be 
grouped as cash rent, crop rent, and share rent. In recent years, 
crop rent has become the most prevalent and cash rent the least. 
Generally speaking, share rent is commonly practiced in the wheat 
region of the North and crop rent in the rich rice area of the Middle 
and the South.® Owing to the greater element of risk in agriculture, 
a standing crop rent in the North would hardly meet the unstable 
farm production from year to year. Besides, there are some inter- 
mediate forms of renting arrangement carried on in various parts 
of the country. For instance, in the lower Yangtze Valley the rent 
is usually regulated in terms of quantity of rice but payment is 
made in money according to market price. 

With regard to the rate of rent, J. L. Buck is right in saying that 
the tenant gets too little and the landlord too much." The rate of 
crop rent varies from as low as one-fourth to as high as two-thirds 
of the farm principal products. It is generally agreed among inves- 
tigators that the rent absorbs approximately fifty percent of the 
tenant’s annual farm produce. Share rent is generally slightly 
higher than crop rent.” In collecting such an amount of rent, the 
landlord is by no means responsible for providing seeds, fertilizer, 
tools, or the working animal; if he does furnish something, a custom 
which is rarely known to the South of the Yangtze but which is 


8 J. B. Tayler, Farm and Factory in China (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment, 1928), p. 16. 

® A survey aimed to discover the proportion of the three renting systems in 1934 
by the National Agricultural Research Bureau, Nanking, shows that crop rent con- 
stituted 51 percent, share rent 28 percent, and cash rent 21 percent. Another sur- 
vey, made by the Council for Improving Agricultural Products in 1941, reveals that 
crop rent formed 59.9 percent, share rent $4.4 percent, and cash rent 5.7 percent. 
The decline of cash rent is chiefly due to war-time depreciation of monetary cur- 


rency. 
1 Buck, Chinese Farm Economy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
pp. 145-146. 


11 For statistical reference, consult Statistical Monthly, I1, 5 (1920), published by 
the Legislative Yuan. 
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considerably prevalent in the lower Yellow River Valley, he ordi- 
narily charges for this.’* In general, the rate of rent is low in the 
North, moderate in the lower Yangtze Valley, but exorbitantly 
high in the fertile Red Basin of Szechwan and also the delta region 
of Pearl River.” 

Rent represents only a part of payment that a tenant has to make 
to his landlord in leasing a farm. In almost every corner of China, 
a payment of a considerable amount of cash made by the tenant 
prior to utilization of the leased land is known as the deposit sys- 
tem. This payment will be kept by the landlord as a security fund 
as long as the tenant remains. In case the tenant fails to render a 
part or the total of the agreed rental at the time due, it is under- 
stood that the landlord is at liberty to have the unpaid sum de- 
ducted from the deposit and eject the tenant by returning what is 
left. This system which is fairly prevalent in China has barred many 
impecunious peasants from renting farms.“ 

As far as the security of tenure is concerned, the deposit system 
is not entirely lamentable. By paying a large sum of money as a 
pledge, the tenant’s position with reference to ejection and bar- 
gaining is relatively strengthened, especially when the landlord is 
not wealthy. However, a more secure form of tenancy is “the per- 
manent leasing system.’ Just how this system developed is a mat- 
ter of speculation. It must have emerged and developed from dif- 
ferent causes in different regions.“ Under this arrangement, the 


rm, Cf. Chen Cheng-mo, Rent in Various Provinces of China (in Chinese), pp. 102- 
3 In order to demonstrate the regional differences of the rate of rent, The Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau converted the payments of crop rent and share 
rent into monetary unit based upon the prices of agricultural products after the pe- 
riod of harvest in 1933. The results were as follows: in the provinces north of Wei 
River and Yellow River, the rental per mow was $8 or less in Chinese currency; in 
the regions along the lower Yangtze Valley, the rate amounted from $3 to $5; and 
in the southern parts of the country, over $5. For further reference, consult Crop Re- 
port, III, 4 (April, 1935). 

4 A survey made in 1935 in $95 hsien of 23 provinces by the Bureau of Statistics, 
the Legislative Yuan, shows that in 169 hsien, or 47 percent of all hsien surveyed, 
this deposit system existed. How prevalent of this system as against other renting 
arrangements can be illustrated in the light of the following percentages: In the 
northeastern region, it constituted 45 percent, in north China, 29 percent, in central 
China, 63 percent, in eastern China, 65 percent, and in the southwestern part, 85 
percent. 

46 The establishment of the “permanent leasing system” is by no means due to 
any single cause. For instance, in the southern part of Kiangsi province where the 
author made an investigation on farm land tenure situations in 1936 and found that 
this type of dual ownership which has existed in this region for centuries is a result 
of the following factors: (1) The tenant’s ancestors had done a great favor to the 
forefathers of the landowner. As a token of gratitude, the landlord promised to the 
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so-called “bundle of rights” in landed property is split into two: the 
proprietary right and the usufructuary right. The landowner pos- 
sesses the former and the user or tiller, the latter. The terms for 
these two separate rights are various in different parts of the coun- 
try. For instance, the proprietorship is usually referred by the pea- 
sants as “host right,’ “subsoil right,” or “bone right’”’ and the 
usufruct, “guest right,’ “surface right,’” or “skin right’’; all are 
self-explanatory. In no way can the tenant be evicted by the land- 
lord even though the proprietorship may have changed hands from 
one person to another. In many cases he enjoys the freedom of sub- 
letting, mortgaging, or even selling in part or whole of his owner- 
ship, the usufruct. The landlord’s right is confined to collecting a 
small fixed amount of rental from year to year." 

Curiously enough, this permanent type of tenancy prevails both 
in the frontier regions as well as in the fertile, well settled areas. 
Under the auspices of the Land Commission in Nanking a nation- 
wide survey was made in 1935 on various phases of land problems. 
With respect to the ratio of the permanent leasing system against 
all other arrangements, long term or short term, it reached as high 
as 78.7 percent in Chahar and 94.0 percent in Suiyuan; both prov- 
inces lie outside the Great Wall. In the lower Yangtze Valley, the 
two prevalent regions were Kiangsu, 40.1 per cent, and Anhui, 44.1 
percent. The average of the sixteen provinces was 21.2 percent.” 

Thus much has been said about the permanent leasing system. 
It must be remembered, however, that this system arouses aca- 
demic interest more regarding tenure security rather than its real 
importance warrants. It remains the least prevalent one among all 


tenant family the right of permanent leasing without eviction. (2) Many centuries 
ago, a peasant uprising spread in a neighboring locality. It was the tenant who pro- 
tected the land from devastation while the landlord family fled away for safety. (3) 
The tenant had reclaimed the waste land attached to the farm. Having enlarged the 
original size of the farm many fold, the tenant gained the right of permanently 
utilizing the land. 

16 Cf. A. Kaiming Chiu, “The Division of rent between Landlord and Tenant in 
China,” this Journat, XI, 4 (Oct., 1929), 651-653. 

17 The high percentage in the provinces outside the Great Wall may be reasonbly 
interpreted as due to the fact that land in these frontier regions is owned by the no- 
madic Mongol tribes. No legal transaction of land ownership could be made. The 
permanent leasing system provides the only condition and possibility under which 
the Chinese peasants agreed to enter, settle, and reclaim the grass land for farming. 
For further information, see The Land Commission, A General Report on National 
Land Survey (May, 1987), p. 43. 
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ordinary leasing arrangements. For instance, an analysis of all 
leasing agreements made in 1935 reveals the following results:'* 
Tenure terms One year 2-10 years 10-20 years Permanent Unfixed 
1934 25% Q71% 8% 11% 29% 
1924 23% 27% 10% 12% 28% 

Since the unfixed term is actually run on the year-to-year basis, it 
is quite obvious that more than half of the Chinese tenants will be 
in constant fear of being ejected from their rented farms, the only 
means of maintaining a livelihood. Attention should also be given 
to the fact that during the ten year period 1924-1934, as indicated 
on the table, leasing agreements on one year terms had already 
increased and those on long terms had dwindled. The aggravation 
of burden on the part of tenant has in recent years been augmented 
to an unprecedented level due primarily to war-time instability. 

Before passing on, a word or two must be said to the forms of the 
leasing agreements. Roughly two-thirds of the agreements are, 
according to an official investigation, in written form of lease and 
the remaining one-third are oral.!® Agricultural scientists speculate 
whether a written lease between the landlord and tenant would 
protect the latter more from unjust eviction and exaction than an 
oral one. This may be true in the United States. In China, since 
the landless peasants are mostly illiterates and the local adminis- 
tration has traditionally been held in the hands of the landowning 
gentry, how can a written lease be of value to the ignorant and long 
suppressed peasants? 


Iil 


In analyzing farm tenancy problems, American writers often 
assert that there is “an agricultural ladder” through which the 
hired farm boy can climb up step by step from his residuum position 
to become tenant, then the encumbered owner, the free owner, and 
eventually reach the top rung of the landlord or retired farmer. 
This rise, no matter how possible it may appear to the American 
farmer, can hardly be realized by the peasants in China.?° 


18 The analysis was based on materials gathered in 93 hsien of 8 provinces. The 
Ministry of Industry, China’s Economic Y earbook (Shanghai: The Commercial] Press, 
1935), pp. 101-104. 

19 The result of a survey made by the Council for Improving Agricultural Prod- 
ucts in 1941 demonstrates that in the 14 provinces surveyed the leasing agreements 
consist of 65 percent in written form and 35 percent oral. 

20 For further reference, consult Shu-Ching Lee, “The Theory of the Agricul- 
tural Ladder,” Agricultural History, XXI, 1 (January, 1947), pp. 53-61. 
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Let us ascertain in brief the economic opportunities by which 
the poor landless peasant in China may improve his status. Just 
how great is the number of China’s agricultural laborers is un- 
known. Not only because of the lack of census but also because of the 
violent, seasonal fluctuations. The number varies a great deal be- 
tween the peak season and the slack season in a year. At any rate 
it is apparent that the farm wage-workers constitute only a negli- 
gible minority in the bulk of farming population.” 

The chance for the agricultural laborer to improve his status de- 
pends primarily upon the balance of wages earned against expen- 
ditures. In 1939 the National Agricultural Research Bureau went 
through a careful study of agricultural wages in the part of “Free 
China.” The levels varied from region to region. To take the aver- 
age figures for example: The payment for a year’s labor service 
was only $36 in Chinese currency. In the busy season of that year, 
the farm hand was paid daily 37 cents with board or 61 cents with- 
out board. This survey was in fact made in a year when the wage 
level had already lifted as a result of the beginning of war-time in- 
flation. In 1937, a hired man earned an average wage of 43 cents 
without board for each day’s arduous labor.” With this meagre 
income, the farm laborer can hardly meet even his own needs in 
case he should be hired in peak seasons and stay idle for the rest of 
the year. 

The fate of the tenant and part owner alike is by no means 
better than that of the agricultural worker. Rent generally absorbs 
one half of the principal farm product. What is left to him is so 
little that he may even have difficulty in covering all of his year- 
round expenses. Though there have been some few who did climb 
up to the owner status, it must be remembered that such shifting 
cannot occur without the aid of all of the following conditions: 
(1) The landlord is benevolent. (2) The land under cultivation 
must be fruitful and free from famine. (3) The size of the tenant’s 
or part owner’s family must be kept small. If it is large, there must be 
fewer dependent members than adult males who are all hard work- 
ers. Thus, the surplus accumulated bit by bit yearly can be used 
for the purpose of purchasing land. 

The owner’s position, though stronger than that of tenant, 


*1 Cf. Agrarian China (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1939), pp. 69-85. 

22 Shen Hsien-yao, “Agricultural Labor in China,” The New Economist Fort- 
nightly (a Chinese semi-official periodical published in Chungking), III, 7 (1940), 
pp. 150-162. 
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depends again upon how many labor units he possesses in his family 
and upon the size and productivity of the farm that he happens 
to operate. If all these factors are favorable to him, his dream of 
buying more land to become a landlord may be realized. However, 
this is rarely the case. Statistical data show that roughly one-third 
of the peasants hold an area of farm land less than 0.75 acre, one- 
fifth from 0.75 to 1.50 acres, and one-seventh from 1.50 to 2.10 
acres.** That is to say that more than 60 percent of the peasants 
own less than 2.10 acres. A study made in the fertile Red Basin of 
Szechwan in 1942 indicates conditions even more undesirable. 
Peasants who own an area of farm land under 0.15 acre constitute 
4.1 percent; those who own from 0.15 to 0.75 acre, 37.6 percent; 
those who own 0.75-1.50 acres, 28 percent; and finally those who 
own land 1.50-3.00 acres, 20 percent.“ In summary, about 70 
percent of the peasants in this particular region possess farm area of 
less than one and a half acres and almost 90 percent, three or less 
than three acres. 

In view of the social and economic situations, the peasants in 
China have been caught in a helpless dilemma. As far as any in- 
dividual family is concerned, to procreate more children appears to 
be the only hope of securing and augmenting the family’s labor 
force, of saving aged people from starvation, and also of bidding 
fair to enrich the family by operating a large area of land. However, 
when one takes the peasantry as a whole, one finds that this idea of 
encouraging reproduction of offspring to an unlimited number will 
inevitably lead to multiply the farming population and subse- 
quently to contract the already minute size of farm holdings. Hav- 
ing gone through these vicious cycles for generations and even 
centuries, most of the Chinese peasants become the so-called “pro- 
letarian proprietors” whose life is wrung with agony and hardship 
in struggling for existence with poor equipment and long-expe- 


rienced but backward methods of cultivation against merciless 
nature. 


IV 


The picture of the climbing of the agricultural ladder so far de- 
lineated seems very discouraging and dismal. This does not, of 
course, deny that in the toilsome farming operation in China, there 


*% The Land Commission op. cit., pp. 22-26. 


** Wang, Chin-Chuang, “A Study on Farm Ownership of Cotton Farms in 
Szechwan,” The New Economist Fortnightly, X, 2 (November, 1948), pp. 30-38. 
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are the very lucky few who have succeeded in acquiring, by rare 
chance, both workable area and superior grade of land. A shifting 
of socio-economic status from the hired man to tenant and to full 
owner has taken place within one generation. 

Aiming specifically at finding the possibilities that a Chinese 
agricultural laborer has to improve his tenure rank, an elaborate 
and illuminating study was in 1934-35 made by the Department 
of Agricultural Economics of the University of Nanking. The re- 
sults are as follows:* 


Agricultural Agricultural Agricultural 
laborer to laborer to laborer to 
tenant part owner full owner 


Age Age Age 


Honan 32.8 40.9 46.7 
Hupei $2.2 42.4 48.4 
Anhui 29.8 40.4 50.0 
Kiangsi 28.8 89.5 46.0 


Average 30.9 40.9 48.1 


What makes this study valuable and significant is that it is the 
first attempt in this line of research made. Furthermore it reveals a 
hitherto unknown fact important to all social scientists. According 
to the statistics listed in the table, the chance for an agricultural 
laborer to rise to the status of tenant is 7.0 percent at the age of 
30.9; for him to climb to part ownership, 1.6 percent at the age of 
40.9; to full ownership, 0.6 percent at the age of 48.1. In other 
words the new recruits in farming have to keep on working from 
boyhood to the age of 31, and then seven out of a hundred of them 
will have the opportunity of raising their status to that of tenantry. 
It takes another ten year period of hard work to rise to part owner- 
ship, but the chance is only three out of every two hundred of 
them, and to shift from part to full ownership, not only seven 
more years of toil are necessary, but the possibility drops to one 
out of every two hundred! In comparison with the tenure situa- 
tions in the United States, although American analysts have in 
recent years become alarmed at the upward trend of tenancy (the 
tendency has actually reversed since 1985), still in 1938 almost two 
out of every five American farmers advanced from tenantship to 


*5 The University of Nanking, Tenancy Systems in Honan, Hupei, Anhui, and 
Kiangsi Provinces, a Survey Report, pp. 37-89. 
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ownership or from the status of a farm hand to tenantship or owner- 
ship. 

It is because of the veritable hopelessness of climbing the ladder 
through the ordinary farming practice, that ambitious but destitute 
rural youths, who are eager to have their abominable status im- 
proved, often abandon agriculture as a way of living altogether 
and search for other opportunities. A number of them, armed with 
meagre capital, become petty peddlers, traders, or small shop keep- 
ers; others, handicraftsmen and urban factory workers; still others 
join the sizable army of coolies in trade port cities. But a great 
number of them, ostracized from their native communities by the 
peasants as good-for-nothing vagabonds, place themselves beyond 
the reach of law. They join the soldiery (which is a law-breaker 
rather than law-keeper in China), banditry, and, in some par- 
ticular regions, opium smuggling gangs. Coupled with the decline 
of handicrafts and subsequently the worsening of peasant econ- 
omy in general, the exodus of rural population has long proved to 
be a threat to peace and order.” It is apparent that the armed 
forces, with which the warlords waged wars one against the 
other for more than two decades after the national revolution in 
1911 were mainly recruited from the source of the landless and 
jobless peasants. 

Despite the fact that the impoverished peasants remain a grave 
menacing force to economic progress and political stability, the 
present national crisis, manifested in military maneuvers and civil 
strife between the two political rival factions, goes much deeper 
than that of the past. With the deterioration of the farm tenure 
situation as the centre of conflict, one faction representing largely 
the vested interests of the landowning gentry has inherited the 
position of monopoly of political power and civil administration 
from tradition, and the other, by inciting and organizing the long 
suppressed and now restless peasantry, has made it a formidable 
military and political buttress in its struggle for power. The Com- 
munist movement in China is based largely on traditional agrarian- 
ism, the fundamental idea of which is that “land belongs to the 
tiller.” 

Whenever and wherever the Communist guerilla force arrives, 
a program of social reforms centering on land redistribution will be 
*6 Data from a farm census report released in 1988 by the Agricultural Division, 


T-7, Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. The survey covered 3,000 
farms in selected counties of 40 states. 


27 Cf. Agrarian China (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1989), pp. 224-258, 
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immediately put into practice. All large absentee land holdings are 
confiscated and broken into small parcels, and all parcels are equally 
allotted to all members of the district, including the remaining 
landlords. From the standpoint of the agricultural ladder, the des- 
titute peasants Have all in one day gained the status of land owner- 
ship for which they might have struggled for years or even genera- 
tions and failed to reach. This shifting is undoubtedly to their 
great gratification and satisfaction. It is primarily due to this 
magic that the Chinese Communists have transformed the conser- 
vative, peaceful, and illiterate peasants into redoubtable, vigorous 
and even fanatic warriors. 

Since the Communist Party in China has taken such a revolu- 
tionary measure marching for the peasant support, the Kuomin- 
tang, the ruling party, is rather forced to stand for the status quo, 
although its proclaimed tenets and platform differ very little from 
the social reforms adopted by the Communist. But it is astonishing 
to note when the Nationalist force retakes a district, local adminis- 
trators, landlords and usurers quickly follow in and lose no time in 
regaining their former positions and resuming their prestige and 
power. The peasants who have not gone with the Communist 
guerillas will have to be satisfied with the status they had before 
the “agrarian revolution”’ and live again under the mercy of their 
former “lendlords’’ and landlords. 

Bearing the farm land tenure situation in mind, one easily under- 
stands the real difficulty with which China is involved in her pres- 
ent crisis. So long as the majority of the peasantry are forced to 
live in dire privation with no hope of relief, there will always be 
unrest, dissension and uprising, communist or non-communist. 
Had the old Kuomintang kept its promises seriously and honestly 
and carried out in the past twenty years even a moderate land 
reform in grappling with the worsening tenancy problems, the 
Communist movement, which is in direct contradiction to China’s 
age-old and deep-rooted familistic ideals, would have lost out in 
politics, especially when the nation’s war with Japan ended in 
victory and the restoration of normal life might have been secured. 
However, if that regime in power continues to act blindly and re- 
sorts to military suppression and conquest as the sole means of 
solution, it will be no surprise that what had happened in France 
in 1789 and in Russia in 1917 may also happen in China in the near 
future. 
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DATA NEEDS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH AND MARKETING* 
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ATA relating to the production and marketing of agricul- 
tural products have been prepared for many years. A multi- 
tude of bureaus and divisions in federal, state and local public 
agencies, and many private organizations, such as trade associa- 
tions, have contributed to the output. We believe that, along with 
the increasing volume there has been an upward, though far from 
uniform, trend in quality. Certainly the fields which are cultivated 
have continued to broaden. 

The movement toward more and better data has been encour- 
aged and stimulated by many members of the American Farm 
Economic Association. Statistical agencies have frequently invited 
the help of economists and production and marketing men in im- 
proving their programs. It has not been unusual for the economists 
to voluntarily pass on to the agency suggestions for improvement. 
Sometimes rather bitter criticisms have been registered. Sugges- 
tions and criticisms from users of data throughout the production 
and marketing fields, including farmers and handlers of farm prod- 
ucts, are common. That these suggestions and criticisms have been 
helpful in making further advances cannot be doubted. 

Fortunately, these same forces have been at work throughout 
the entire data field, as illustrated by the activities of the American 
Statistical Association. The pioneering spirit, the interplay of 
ideas and the determination to advance seem always to have been 
associated with progress in the field of facts. 

A large catalogue would be needed to list by subject and source 
all the data relating to agricultural production, assembly, process- 
ing and distribution that are available in daily, weekly, monthly, 
annual and occasional reports. If to these were added the publica- 
tions prepared by agricultural economists and marketing specialists 


* A paper given at the Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion, Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 10, 1947. 
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who have used the data from statistical and market reports in at- 
tempting to discover fundamental principles or to directly aid 
farmers, consumers and those concerned with the marketing of 
farm products, additional pages would be required. Should there 
be appended a list of the publications that contain examples of 
mis-use of data because of ignorance of its meaning or perhaps 
from ulterior motives, the catalogue could be further expanded. 

The 739 pages and 765 statistical tables in the 1946 edition of 
Agricultural Statistics, published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the two feet of shelf space required for the 
printed volumes of the 1945 Census of Agriculture, and the con- 
tinuous flow of reports coming over our desks and into the files or 
wastebaskets are evidence of the scope and variety of data now 
available. More than this, all of us are surprised frequently to dis- 
cover series that we had not known before. With this variety of 
statistical resources, what more can we ask? 

An example of expressed needs for data is found in the Research 
and Marketing Act. There are two paragraphs that outline a much 
larger job of statistical work in the respective states and for the 
nation as a whole than has ever been undertaken on an adequate 
basis. Title II, Section 202, par. (K)—“To collect, tabulate, and 
disseminate statistics on marketing agricultural products, includ- 
ing but not restricted to statistics on market supplies, storage 
stocks, quantity, quality, and condition of such products in various 
positions in the marketing channel, utilization of such products and 
shipments and unloads thereof” and par. (g) “to collect and dis- 
seminate marketing information, including adequate outlook infor- 
mation on a market-area basis, for the purpose of anticipating and 
meeting consumer requirements, aiding in the maintaining of farm 
income, and bringing about a balance between production and uti- 
lization of agricultural products.” In turn, the term “agricultural 
products’’ is broadly defined in Section 207, and “‘includes agricul- 
tural, horticultural, vitacultural, and dairy products, livestock and 
poultry, bees, forest products, fish and shell fish, and any products 
thereof, including processed and manufactured products, and any 
and all products raised or produced on farms and any processed or 
manufactured product thereof.”’ This definition seems all inclusive. 

At the state level, the needs for more comprehensive production 


1 Hope-Flanagan Bill (Public Law 738—79th Congress). 
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and marketing statistics and price and market reports are illus- 
trated in the 1946-47 Report of the New York State Temporary 
Commission on Agriculture.* Several pages are devoted to findings 
and recommendations in this field, stressing the importance of 
more accurate, more comprehensive, more detailed and more timely 
reports, particularly for the highly perishable fruits and vegetables 
with which two of the committees were especially concerned. The 
need for coordination of informationon a local, regional and national 
basis is also emphasized. 

The variety of farm products grown and marketed in the United 
States and those produced in other parts of the world in which we 
must be interested is so great, and the marketing procedures are 
so diverse, that we can speak only in general terms of needs for 
data concerning them. Nevertheless it is essential to keep always 
in mind that most of the problems calling for solution both in the 
study of the research worker and in the market place are very real- 
istic as to “what,’’ “how much,” “where,” “when,” and “how,” 
and have individuality that can be easily lost in averages and gen- 
eralizations. The broad sweep of over-all national or world data 
has its important functions; but for most active, practical, every- 
day uses, precise details are needed. Those engaged in research, 
marketing extension and commercial work are aware of the ques- 
tions that are constantly arising as to the quality of published data; 
they are always seeking more details; and they are aware of gaps. 
Those who have the responsibility of providing public statistical 
information sense these same problems, along with those inherent 
in all the complexities of operations including budgets, recruiting 
and holding competent staffs, developing and maintaining sources 
of information, methods of statistical procedure, adhering to time 
schedules for completion and release of the reports. 

So much for background. In fact, we should feel somewhat apol- 
ogetic for having discussed these very simple and well-known mat- 
ters were it not that there is still much confusion as to adequacy of 
coverage and definition and accuracy of the data which are al- 
ready available, and still considerable uncertainty as to what we 
need. 

The use of data as tools for research and marketing activities is 
so well established, and in spite of the obvious short-comings, is so 


2 Report of the New York State Temporary Commission on Agriculture, 1946-47. 
State of New York, Legislative Document (1947), No. 57. 
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successful, that it is reasonable to believe much expansion will take 
place in the future. Along with this, a few basic considerations must 
be kept in mind lest we become lost so deeply in a forest that we 
cannot see the trees. The suggestions noted here are not final or 
complete answers; in fact, we cannot hope to find the perfect an- 
swer. Neither are they presumed to be in the order of absolute im- 
portance, which will vary from person to person. The illustrations 
given are those that come to mind from our own experience and 
could be multiplied in the various parts of agriculture. 

1. As a start, an inventory of the currently available statistical 
sources is needed. True, there are excellent lists and references such 
as those in Statistical Abstract of the United States;* Periodic 
Market Reports of the Production and Marketing Administration; 
Agricultural Economic Reports and Publications of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics;§ Bibliography of Agriculture;® lists of 
Census Bureau, publications as well as those appearing in other 
agencies and i in periodicals such as the American Economic Review. 
Nevertheless, these are scattered, sometimes fragmentary, often 

uncoordinated, and not always readily accessible. A well-developed, 
cross-indexed and comprehensive catalogue of agricultural statis- 
tical sources and publications, properly annotated and kept up to 
date would, of course, be costly, and would require the skill of the 
librarian, the economist and the statistician. It should be started 
at the national level, and cover all federal departments and agen- 
cies. It should be expanded as rapidly as possible to include data 
compiled by state agencies and by private organizations. In the 
meantime, a similar list of the materials believed to be most useful 
within the respective states might well be prepared within each 
state. No doubt many government departments and libraries al- 
ready have made beginnings. Such catalogues, when developed, 
would result in savings of time for workers and would call to atten- 
tion sources not generally known, and would result in greatly in- 
creased economy and efficiency in research. 

2. More detailed publication of facts already available is needed. 
Some very useful data which appear as national totals in “Agricul- 


3 Bibliography of Sources of Statistical Data, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1946, pp. 972-1002. 

4 Periodic Market Reports of the Production and Marketing Administration, 
US.D.A. (duplicated), May, 1946, 30 pages. 

5 Agricultural Economic Reports and Publications, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, US. D.A. (duplicated), September, 1944, 56 pages. 

6 Bibliography of Agriculture, Library, US.D A, monthly, duplicated. 
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tural Statistics,” are available by states only in scattered publica- 
tions. Production of dry edible beans, by varieties by states, is 
published in the December Crop Report and in the January issue 
of Crops and Markets. However, series of data on dry beans stocks, 
prepared quarterly and published in current mimeographed reports 
by states, during the war years, appear only for the September 1 
date, with national totals, in the 1946 edition of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics. This is only one of many examples of detailed data which are 
practically unavailable to the ordinary user. 

The situation in individual states is even more chaotic. Only a 
few states appear to have any consistent program of permanent 
publication of agricultural data originating within the states. 
Even the best of the programs often leave much to be desired as to 
quality and definition of the data, the methods employed in assem- 
bling them, and the reliance that can be placed upon them. 

Adequate publication of what is already available, with all that 
is implied in the way of evaluations and definitions of the data, 
would add greatly to the resources for workers in research and 
marketing and would also stimulate workers in statistical organiza- 
tions. So much for having a continuous inventory of data resources 
and getting out the material we already have so that people can 
readily use it. 

3. Critical evaluations of the quality, completeness, and meaning 
of data which have been available in the past are needed, and new 
data must be similarly scrutinized. These are responsibilities of 
the agencies that originate the data. A visible recognition of their 
importance in government agencies is apparent in recent pro- 
nouncements of inter-departmental committees sponsored by the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget. For 
example, there have been problems involved in reconciling data on 
acreage of crops as collected by the AAA in its programs, with the 
official estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Similar 
problems have arisen when Census crop and livestock statistics 
and the statistics issued in Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports for the Census years have differed. 

The frequent revisions of crop and livestock estimates data and 
of agricultural and farm income published by the Department of 
Agriculture are vexatious, to say the least. Revision of data in 
other agencies is not at all uncommon. The need for evaluation has 
been recognized for years. The reliability and adequacy of farm 
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products price data of the Department of Agriculture were the 
subject of study as long ago as the 1920's, and the results were sum- 
marized in publications.’ Tables of prices for New York products, 
a part of this series, were published, with their reliability designated 
as A, B, C, or D, respectively in a state bulletin.* Frank scrutiny of 
this sort, if general, would save many people time and would pre- 
vent some serious mistakes of judgment in drawing research or 
business conclusions. It would mean, too, that, with their limita- 
tions known, some data of rather low grade could still serve useful 
purposes under conditions where little precision is required. It is 
gratifying that the necessity of adequate description of statistical 
series in terms of both quality and content is being recognized, and, 
in some instances at least, frankly faced. To the worker using the 
data, these are important. At the same time, the research worker 
who uses the data has an equal obligation to frankness. 

4. It seems probable that the demand for more data, on more 
subjects, in greater detail, will continue to grow. For example, 
when we are interested in beans—whether we mean dry beans or 
snap beans—the question immediately breaks down into Limas 
or Red Kidneys or other kinds. The Red Kidneys grown in Calli- 
fornia are in many respects different from those in New York in 
relationships to production, price and marketing problems. 

When we consider snap beans, we find that in New York, they 
are planted in widely separated areas, from early spring until mid- 
summer, some are yellow, others green; some are especially for 
canning or freezing and some are for fresh market; some are grown 
under contract and others not; a frost, flood or drought that may 
ruin some plantings may have no effect on others, and there may 
be a glut on one market with low prices while another market may 
have short supplies and high prices. Moreover, the situation can 
change rapidly. 

If we had a large part of the data really needed for effective eco- 
nomic investigation and marketing of snap beans we should want 
at least the following: Acreage, production, average farm price, 
by counties or at least by logical production areas; this should be 
broken down by area planted in successive time periods, perhaps 
by weeks or semi-monthly, since plantings are in succession in 

7 Reliability and Adequacy of Farm Price Data, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bulletin No. 1480, March, 1927. 


8 Agricultural Statistics for New York State, 1928, Agricultural Bulletin No. 226, 
May, 1929, New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets, Albany. 
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time in order to have a long marketing season. We would need 
either to establish constants, if such exist, for the time elapsing be- 
tween planting data and harvest, or to estimate the acreage har- 
vested by short periods, since yields vary, the average yield per 
acre for the various harvestings would be needed, from which could 
be computed production in successive weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly periods. When the market is poor, a part of the crop is 
often left unharvested because costs cannot be recovered. We would 
need measures of abandonment, by specific periods and areas. 
Sometimes, however, it is possible to divert market beans to can- 
ners or freezers during market gluts, and hence there would be 
needed the volume of such diversions, again by area and time inter- 
val; because canning beans can be diverted to fresh market, similar 
data would be needed on this subject. Markets are sensitive to sup- 
plies; hence, it would be advantageous to have daily receipts at 
each market reported by point of origin, and to have information on 
destinations when beans leave the farms. The quantities actually 
canned and frozen, by kinds and style, such as green or wax, cut, 
whole or French style, and by size and type of container and by 
quality or grade, their movement into market and stocks on 
hand periodically and other data concerning the processed pack, 
would be useful. Then price data, to round out the picture, would 
include daily reports on fresh beans at numerous markets; the 
quantity sold at various prices suitably classified as to type, style 
of container and other factors; retail prices would be reported. 

Supplementing this, contract and open market prices paid by 
processors to producers, and prices of the canned and frozen beans 
at various stages from factory to consumer would be available at 
satisfactory intervals. Moreover, the everchanging supply and style 
and price of all kinds of containers, of charges for picking and 
other labor, of seed and fertilizer, of transportation and commission 
costs and the like, would require precise data. Furthermore, fore- 
casts of production, and even “intentions to plant” reports, par- 
ticularly when broken down by short-time periods during the sea- 
son, would further complicate matters. Actually, considerable 
amounts of some parts of the data mentioned here are avail- 
able, some of it is in relatively adequate form and other parts 
are lacking or are defective. For intelligent market decisions 


on beans, similar information for competing commodities would 
be needed. 
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It is safe to say that a list of actual or potential needs for data, 
differing only in detail, could be built up for every product marketed 
from farms. The building up of details has of course been irregular, 
and it varies between different products and in different areas. 
Thus, California has an excellent series of data on fruit trees and 
vines by ages and varieties, which is lacking in other states. Texas 
has admirable current statistics on monthly livestock movement 
by counties. Cotton and wheat statistics are more highly developed 
than are those for other staple crops. For many minor crops no 
data, or only fragmentary data, are available. 

New subjects will come under consideration from time to time. 
Matters generally included in the field of rural sociology have a 
direct bearing on production and marketing problems. The im- 
pact of urban and rural living conditions, of hours, wages and regu- 
larity of work in agriculture and related industries, of characteris- 
tics of workers and their families, of worker migration, and other 
personal and environmental factors must be recognized. Data in 
this field are in an exceedingly elementary stage of development. 

5. In general more detail, sharper definition and greater accuracy 
of data are needed in production, marketing and prices. They are 
all inter-related and inter-dependent. The inherent problems of 
data in the production field are limited to some extent by the area 
of land available for agriculture and by the biological characteris- 
tics of plants and animals which have well known and, limited 
possibilities for variation. Even here, compilation of statistics and 
the making of estimates and forecasts is fraught with difficulties. 
Marketing phenomena have possibilities for large and rapid changes 
as yet unpredictable. Price structures and price reporting are be- 
coming more complex. In fact, it is the difficulties in these things 
that make research and marketing services so important. 

This is not an occasion for discussing statistical methodology. 
It is pertinent to the subject, however, to point out that the needs 
already enumerated can be met only by the application of sound 
methods. Progress has been made in recent years in developing 
statistical theory. The nature of agriculture is such that the testing 
of the theories in actual practice is often difficult and costly. How- 
ever, so much of public welfare is involved in being able to prepare 
good statistics at reasonable costs that continued research in how 
to provide data cheaply must go hand in hand with other research. 

There are various possibilities for improving statistical methods. 
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Included in these are such matters as better selection, training 
and supervision of enumerators, interviewers and market reporters 
in the Census and in field surveys and market reporting where in- 
formation is secured through direct contact; the use of enumerative 
sample surveys; the refinement and general improvement of market 
surveys; the application of weather observations and phenologic 
factors to production forecasts; the development of better statis- 
tical schedules and the cultivation of more adequate responses from 
the people who are being queried; the more efficient handling of the 
raw data once it is secured. 

Because these problems are so important and difficult, they are a 
constant challenge. Better methods and greater efficiency in col- 
lecting and compiling data must go hand in hand with their use for 
research and marketing. It is important that the colleges give atten- 
tion to developing students, at both the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels, who can bring to this work both theoretical and practical 
skill. 

It is important to remember that the people who are actually 
producing, handling, selling, and buying the products are the initial 
source of data we use. They have an important stake in it. Time and 
money are required for them to answer the questions. Sometimes 
they are asked for facts that are confidential in nature. They pay 
taxes to support the researchers and statisticians. They have a right 
to expect that the use to be made of these facts will justify the cost. 

If the needs for data, particularly in new enterprises, are to be 
met in an orderly way, everyone concerned might well have in 
mind a few points as to procedure that will require coordination. 

(a) Be sure that the information proposed to be gathered will be 
useful. 

(b) Find out what has already been done, how much, by whom, 
and how. In some public agencies there may already have been 
collected some routine records such as license applications, inspec- 
tion reports and other administrative documents, not tabulated or 
published, which could supply the required data, or provide a 
foundation for it. Similar resources are often available in the rec- 
ords of individuals, corporations, and cooperatives. There are 
many rich mines of such material that could be made useful with 
proper statistical handling. Surveys of this sort may save a great 
deal of duplication and prevent the repetition of mistakes others 
have made. One is frequently surprised to find how well something 
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has been done in the past, perhaps in another state or by another 
agency. 

(c) Study the field, descriptively, and become generally familiar 
with the characteristics of the commodity, the techniques of its 
production, the steps from farm to market, including processes, 
products and their uses, marketing methods, both wholesale and 
retail, and price structures and their variations. Consult with prac- 
tical men who earn their daily living with the commodities being 
studied. Some of them may already know more than the economist 
or statistician is likely to find out in months of labor. Moreover, 
the good will of these men is of value from the start. 

(d) Define as clearly as possible the universe to be included. If 
practicable, separate it into such component parts that, if only a 
small start can be made, the results, though limited, will have use- 
fulness. 

(e) Determine accurately the details that are needed, how fre- 
quently they should be collected—if more than once—define them 
and list them in order of their importance to the public and also 
in the order that it appears practicable to obtain them. 

(f) Having gone thus far, plans for actual operations are in order. 
If more than one organization is to participate in a program, it is 
essential that the provision for coordination and over-all responsi- 
bility will be effective, and that each group or party is prepared to 
carry out its assignment. 

(g) Determine the best approach to the job, whether by personal 
enumeration in full, by enumerative samp!ing, by individual case 
method, by mail, telephone, or a combination of methods, and lay 
out plans accordingly, including estimates of costs. 

(h) Design a trial schedule or series of schedules in accordance 
with the best practices, that will be clear-cut and logical along with 
instructions for use. Submit them for criticism to persons familiar 
with the industry. Don’t be disheartened if they are criticized 
severely. Profit by the criticism and revise if necessary. At the 
same time lay out the tabulations, and summaries that are to be 
prepared. Justify each one. 

(i) Try the proposed schedules on a few respondents in a prelim- 
inary way. Work up the results and see what changes are needed. 
Then, try it in limited areas or a few states, if a national project. 
Sometimes conditions vary widely between areas and the analysis 
should apply locally as well as on a state or national basis. Before 
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launching into full-scale operations, make certain that the plans of 
operation have been so carefully worked out that they will function 
well. 

(j) Recompute the probable cost, readjust plans in the light of 
funds or funds in relation to plans, make sure that proper methods 
have been determined, that an adequate staff, both professional 
and clerical, is available and can be kept with minimum turnover 
or interruption until the job is finished. 

(k) Then go ahead, and keep working to improve methods, to 
hold costs at a practical minimum all along the line. The impor- 
tance of skilled administration and supervision need to be stressed. 
They have been overlooked too frequently. 


AGRICULTURAL DATA NEEDS IN 
EXTENSION WORK* 


C. D. CaPparoon 
Agricultural Statistician, Wisconsin 


AND 


E. A. JoRGENSEN 
University of Wisconsin 


ARLY beginnings in extension work date back to the various 
agricultural societies of the Colonial Period. In 1785 the 
Philadelphia Society was organized to aid agriculture and spread 
information of interest and value to farm families. Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes were started and had become well established by 1899, forty- 


seven states including Wisconsin providing money for them.! These 
Institutes were staffed with speakers from the land-grant colleges, 
successful farmers, and farm women. Boys’ Corn Clubs grew from 
these Institutes which later became known as the 4-H program. 
However, it was the invasion of the Mexican boll weevil, which 
set in motion a series of events which led to the start of the Exten- 
sion Service. Dr. Seaman Knapp, an employee of the U.S.D.A., 
was sent into the cotton area to develop control measures, and he 
began the use of his “demonstration” theory to teach farmers. 
The citizens in Smith County, Texas, on November 16, 1906, 
appointed W. C. Stallings as the first county agricultural agent. 
The history of cooperative extension work has closely paralleled 
the development of agricultural colleges and is an outgrowth of 
an historic state-federal relationship which began officially in 1862. 
On May 15 of that year Congress approved the organic act creating 
the agency subsequently to become known as the U.S.D.A. On 
July 2 President Lincoln signed the first Morrill Act known as the 
Land-Grant Act. Under it the federal government was authorized 
to grant each state certain lands of the federal domain, the income 
from which was to be used for financing colleges for the teaching of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. Later in 1887, the Hatch Act, more 
commonly known as the Experiment Station Act, became law. 
Under this law the land-grant colleges were authorized to carry on 


* Paper read at the Annual Meeting of American Farm Economic Association, 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 10, 1947. 

1A. C. True. History of Agricultural Extension Work—U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous 
Publication 15—1928, 
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research in scientific agriculture and to conduct experimental 
farming. On May 8, 1914 President Wilson signed the Smith-Lever 
Act providing a legal and fiscal basis for agricultural extension work 
to be carried on cooperatively between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the land-grant colleges of the respective states and terri- 
tories. Further national legislation from time to time has strength- 
ened and enlarged extension work. Latest legislation, the Bankhead- 
Flannagan Act, has done much toward providing additional county 
agents, other needed personnel, and generally to round out the ex- 
tension program to meet present-day problems. 

The Smith-Lever Act set up the Extension Service to: “Aid in 
diffusing among the people of the United States useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics, 
and to encourage the application of the same.” 

The Cooperative Extension Service became the means whereby 
new agricultural knowledge made available through research and 
experimentation could be demonstrated in practice among operat- 
ing farmers. Last year over five million farm families and over three 
million non-farm rural families took part. In Wisconsin, county 
agent work began in 1911. Distinctive features of the Wisconsin 
plan for this work were its close association with the county agri- 
cultural and teacher-training schools, and its public welfare char- 
acter by being supported entirely by public funds. 

Extension is teaching in the broadest sense of the word. Each 
student has his or her own laboratory and does his own testing of 
ideas which are aimed toward expanding the welfare and happiness 
of rural people. 

The chief purpose of the Extension Service is to help people help 
themselves. This is accomplished through the development of local 
leadership in ability to build and use a plan for farm and commu- 
nity enterprises. Improvement of soil and of livestock; making the 
home more attractive and convenient; 4-H calf and clothing proj- 
ects are not the ends but are means to the end. Unless these at- 
tainments are used as means to advance the well being of those who 
live in the country, the purpose of extension will not have been 
achieved. 

Extension teaches through doing, through showing how to do in 
demonstrations, through showing the results of following approved 
practices. Action usually follows a felt need and learning results 
from action—that’s the basic educational philosophy of Extension. 
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The number and variety of extension specialists connected with 
agricultural colleges have grown steadily in all states as funds for 
their work increased. Specialists are employed in nearly every im- 
portant phase of agricultural extension. Extension specialists partic- 
ipate in meetings and prepare publications and bulletins. They 
give assistance and support to the vast network of county agents 
in many of the special problems. A major part of the specialist’s 
time is spent in county agent training and assisting the agents in 
planning projects. It is here that need for facts about individual 
project backgrounds is greatest. 

New activities are constantly being added to today’s extension 
programs, items hardly thought of a decade ago. For example, farm 
electrification and efforts of farm-home modernization and building 
improvement have become important demands on extension work- 
ers. Rural health and accident prevention are of growing concern in 
rural communities, and increasingly the extension service is appealed 
to for help on these problems. Wartime programs for expanding 
farm production have caused greater emphasis to be placed on out- 
look work, farm management, farm finance, and accounting 
methods.?*4 As the shift toward farm mechanization and sound 
soil management proceeds—and all of us are aware of the speed at 
which these trends are moving—demands from farmers for help on 
these questions will multiply rather than diminish. 

This general sketch of extension activities should be sufficient 
illustration that extension needs for facts and research information 
do not remain fixed. These requirements are as dynamic and shift- 
ing as the progressive trends of our great agricultural enterprise 
itself. I think it is necessary, though, to point out that the needs 
for factual information by the extension service are essentially 
divided into three levels of operation somewhat in correspondence 
with our pattern of government. It is especially important, I think, 
to underline that in extension work operations at the county and 
neighborhood level have continued to expand throughout the years 
of extension development. While questions of administrative inte- 
gration have been dealt with successfully on the national plane, 


2 W. B. Stout, “Post-War Extension Problems in Agricultural Marketing,” 
this JourNAL, Volume 28, No. 1, February, 1946. 

’ George W. Westcott, “Post-War Extension Problems in General Agricultural 
Economics,” this Journat, Volume 28, No. 1, February, 1946. : 

‘Carl Malone, “Post-War Extension Problems in Farm Management,” this 
JouRNAL, Volume 28, No. 1, February, 1946. 
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extension activities are probably best known at the state and 
county levels. 

It is mainly on the county level that contact with the individual 
farmers is made and it is here that the fundamental objectives of 
extension are planned and achieved. Research results must be 
adapted and translated into benefits and needs of the locality and 
the individual farm. It is also at this point that the bulk of the 
factual needs of extension teaching must be focused. 

Extension leaders need two major services in the field of factual 
information. First, they need information, statistical data, and 
research experience in sufficient geographical detail to plan and 
effectively carry out programs of operation. Such factual data must 
be capable of being used and interpreted in the light of local condi- 
tions. Secondly, extension workers need facts on trends and changes 
for broader area patterns in order to measure the results of exten- 
sion from state and national viewpoints. The comparison of local 
situations with larger areas is also made possible. Essentially the 
direction and planning of extension objectives must be kept abreast 
of changing conditions. 

In the past, agricultural statistics have been for the most part 
adequate to present significant trends on a national or state basis. 
Figures for individual states and the nation are readily available 
on major developments. When it comes to the local or county level, 
however, the data available for use have been much less adequate 
than at the state and national levels. 

Looking to the future it is likely that more, rather than less, 
factual material by counties will be needed in extension work. As 
extension functions become more specialized it becomes increas- 
ingly important that our efforts be directed to specific areas where 
special problems apply. Only in this way can we be most helpful 
to farm people and obtain the most efficient results from our ef- 
forts and resources. Then, too, as the educational level of our farm 
people is raised the demand for extension aid is greatly increased. 

An extension program is largely a group of projects. In order to 
plan these projects wisely we must know the factual situation for 
each project. Let me give some examples. In one of the counties in 
Wisconsin it was found that only 30 percent of the farms with 
electricity had running water. Obviously then, a project on getting 
running water in farm houses precedes giving much emphasis to a 
project on modernizing farm kitchens and homes in this county. 
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Likewise, projects to extend the use of farm conveniences depends 
on the extent of farm electrification. At a local meeting in one county 
a good speech was given on hog-raising practices by an extension 
specialist. Later it was found that very few farmers in the audience 
raised hogs, most of the hogs in the area being produced in another 
part of the county. 

A circular about poultry care was to be sent to a general mailing 
list of farmers in a county. On checking it was learned that nearly 
all the chickens in that county were located in five townships. As 
a result, the circular was sent only to farmers in the townships 
having chickens. This plan saved considerable cost in envelopes, 
mailing, and work. It produced good results because it was directed 
specifically to areas where most of the farmers were interested. It 
avoided bothering people who were not concerned with this par- 
ticular project, which is also important. 

It was observed while planning projects for one of our counties 
that its average milk production per cow was very low compared 
with other counties. Analysis showed that inadequate grain sup- 
plies were a major cause of this low milk production. The county 
was in an area with a soil type unfavorable for raising spring grain. 
Available research for this soil type had shown winter grains to be 
more productive than spring grain—yet the majority of farmers 
were still seeding their grain in the spring. A project encouraging 
farmers to shift to fall-sown grains was started. To date the results 
of this county project have been very successful not only in better 
grain yields but also in higher milk production at more profitable 
feeding rates. 

I am sure that many similar instances showing the need for statis- 
tical data of the area type in planning activities can be found in 
every state and county. It may be well to digress a moment at this 
point to bring out a basic difference in the philosophy of teaching 
and extension not commonly understood. In the usual formalized 
classroom organization, the curriculum is planned in advance. The 
subject matter is selected and presented so that the student is 
given the essentials of the broad prospective and can make more 
detailed studies as he wishes. It is a generalized over-all approach. 

Extension work, however, begins with the problem based on the 
needs of the situation. The teaching subject matter is focused on 
solving the particular problem. Only the relevant facts in agronomy, 
soils, pathology, bacteriology, economics, genetics, etc. are con- 
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verged and adapted to answering the specific problem. I think it is 
important for economists to more fully appreciate this distinction 
in order to understand why extension workers need data pointed 
at specific problems such as statistics on a local area basis. 

A factual justification for a project is necessary before it is un- 
dertaken. People learn when they know there is a need for a practice 
and circumstances are favorable for its adoption. Facts often show 
them the need for projects and make possible comparisons with 
similar situations in other counties. Local programs cannot be well 
managed without local data. Individual projects should vary with 
the factual information about each county—often within a county. 
Program planning of extension activities needs to be based on all 
the information available about a county. A study of the trends in 
an area over a period of years may be the best basis for deciding 
whether a particular project should be undertaken. 

This need for statistics to meet specific local requirements is by 
no means limited to extension work. Economists and statisticians 
have not been unaware of the growing importance for more com- 
plete factual data for smaller geographic regions. The problem is 
one of considerable difficulty. It has been pointed out that the work 
in agricultural statistics divides into two phases, one dealing with 
problems of collection and the other with distribution.’ They have 
been referred to as the input and output phases of statistics. The 
attention to distribution phases has lagged behind that of data 
collection, particularly for county and local data. While much prog- 
ress still remains to be made on the techniques of data collection 
and estimation of county material, it seems that for the immediate 
future much more could be done in the direction of processing and 
distributing county material that has already been collected. De- 
spite inadequacies in existing data, considerable benefit would re- 
sult by making readily available local data already accumulated. 
It is not necessary to wait for the ultimate perfection of statistical 
methodology before supplying needs for county information. Much 
can be done with the use of the existing data, and this in turn may 
hasten the development of better collecting methods. 


5 W. H. Ebling, “State and Local Needs in Agricultural statistics,” Unpublished 
Paper Read at Economic Statistics Conference, Raleigh, North Carolina, October, 
1945. 

6 W. H. Ebling, “State Opportunities in Agricultural Statistics,” Mimeographed 
Paper Read at 27th Annual Meeting of National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, Memphis, Tennessee, 1945. 
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A vast amount of local information has been collected by various 
agencies. The United States Department of Agriculture collects 
a large volume of data on many agricultural items. The work of the 
United States census on agriculture, of course, is well known. 
Much data have already been worked up into county totals. Other 
county information is available without great amounts of addi- 
tional work. Government and private agencies collect and at times 
publish factual material on agriculture showing county relation- 
ships. However, publication has largely been limited to national 
and state data, much less being shown by counties, and almost 
none for areas below county size. 

It seems, therefore, that a major need could be served by bring- 
ing together what is known and available for the various counties 
in an organized form. Because of the many uses of agricultural data 
on a county basis, it would seem that this material could best be 
published in popular bulletins of non-technical nature so that a 
wider number of users could be satisfied. Coordination of the exist- 
ing information on counties is probably as important as the col- 
lection of additional data. Expenditures for additional data should 
be on the criterion of needs not already met by available material. 
We cannot know adequately what new data are needed until we 
have processed and made available data already collected. Much 
county material exists of which fuller use will be made if it becomes 
available in convenient form. 

How can this job of synthesis of existing county material best be 
accomplished? It would seem that organization of collected facts 
about a county should be done close to the county itself in order 
to present the material from the viewpoint and importance to the 
county. Unfortunately, people in the counties do not have access 
to much of the data collected and found in repositories at the state 
and national levels. Also, facilities for handling and processing the 
data are not usually present in counties. County workers are not 
in close enough touch with various sources of data and would be 
handicapped in assembling them. Experience, equipment, and 
trained personnel are not always obtainable for getting a good job 
done in the county. Then, too, there are many benefits and econ- 
omies in having a project of this kind centered in one location. 
Advantages of standardization and large scale production are 
readily apparent from using a central office. Publication costs could 
be lowered. In many cases it is easier to collect and process the 
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information for all the counties in a state at one time than having 
each county duplicate the efforts on a small scale. The pooling of 
experience would result in more complete reports than would be 
possible with a number of smaller operations. For the counties of 
the state, the state level, therefore, appears to offer the best oppor- 
tunity for carrying out a project of this nature. In addition to being 
close enough to the local viewpoint, this level has the advantage of 
having access to data available from national agencies as well as 
from those in the state. 

Assembling county information at the state level could bring 
statistical material into balance not only for extension use but for 
many other users as well. The national and state data which are 
basic to the determining of general trends underlie much exten- 
sion work. They could be supplemented by individual county pub- 
lications bringing together all the available information on agricul- 
ture about a county. Tbis local approach should be along economic 
lines and show the effect of general trends on the local situation. 
Local data could then be appraised as a part of the general eco- 
nomic story of the country. Opportunity to include special items 
which are important locally, such as land use, tenancy, forestry, 
and population, could be incorporated into one source data publica- 
tion for the county. Local needs differ from state and national 
needs. Many short-time changes so important nationally lose sig- 
nificance locally. An important point here is that a mere offering 
of figures and tables is not enough. The material acquires value as 
it is organized into a continuous and orderly presentation regarding 
the history, economy, and prospects of a county. Combining the 
county material into a single publication adds to the usefulness of 
the statistical material. 

In Wisconsin, progress has been made along these lines. Funds 
have recently been appropriated for bringing an earlier project of 
this nature up to date. This work is carried on by the Crop Report- 
ing Service in addition to its other activities, and thereby coor- 
dinates the information on the counties with both the state and fed- 
eral statistical programs. Distribution of the county publications is 
largely made through the 71 county agents. While the state statis- 
tical agency has special advantages for collecting, processing, 
standardizing, and publishing the material, the people in the 
counties close to local needs are in a preferred position to make the 
most effective distribution. For this reason, the Wisconsin county 
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reports are prepared by the State Department of Agriculture but 
distributed locally by county agents. 

Collecting together in one publication the available factual ma- 
terial about a county, of course, is not the complete answer to the 
ever-growing requests for county data. It would, however, go a long 
way toward fulfilling certain minimum requirements for the many 
needs in county planning by both public and private agencies. 
From time to time special problems and questions are sure to arise 
locally concerning planning for the county work. A high degree 
of precision in the statistics necessary to answer most adminis- 
trative questions is not required. Under these circumstances it is 
possible that ways of getting inexpensive answers rather quickly 
which are sufficiently accurate for the purposes can be found. Uses 
of statistics are usually rather broad and often undue refinements 
of the data for numerous administrative problems do not “pay off” 
in increased usefulness. It is not intended to belittle the great 
amount of attention now being given by statisticians to matters of 
technical development and methodology. It is sufficient, rather, to 
point out that it is possible that perhaps more attention could be 
given by statisticians and economists toward meeting some of the 
simpler day-to-day local problems and thereby increase the effec- 
tiveness of their service to agriculture. 

If the growing requirements for more statistical information 
about localities are to be met, the localities themselves must take 
a part in their collection. Some local data are not available at the 
state level. Local cooperation is needed if this specialized material 
is to be included in statistical summaries. Often special data are 
available in localities concerning soil studies, maps, early settle- 
ment, and other information about developments of the county. 
Collaboration with local people is needed to get this material to- 
gether and published in a single source book of information about 
the county. County publications themselves create greater interest 
for more county data and state and national material takes on new 
significance. 

Such a program for publishing local data in convenient usable 
form requires the cooperation of various agencies (local, state, and 
federal) working on the county front and at the state level. What 
should be the basis for teamwork in getting this needed agricultural 
statistical job done? What can each contribute to more complete 
bodies of information? How can the material be best supplied? 
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These are questions which should be answered best by mutual 
searching by all interested parties coordinated into a unified pro- 
gram based on known needs on a state-by-state basis. 

Over the years both the fields of extension and data collection 
have had a long chronology of experience. Neither field has reached 
its present attainments without numerous experiences of trial and 
error. Experience in data collection is rooted in the early develop- 
ment of American farming and antidates even the formation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. It has taken considerable 
experience to obtain the knowledge and methods necessary to as- 
semble timely and usable factual data serving modern complex 
agriculture. 

Agriculture in more recent times has become increasingly con- 
scious of the characteristics of its operations in the local sphere. If 
agricultural data are to be of growing service to their users, it must 
keep abreast with these trends and reach down into the needs 
serving this important farm front. 


THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
IN SCHOOLS* 


Water H. Esiine 
Agricultural Statistician, Wisconsin 


AND 


Louts M. SasMan 
Dept. of Vocational Education, Wisconsin** 


HE use of agricultural data and other economic material in 

schools presents some problems that will be given increased 
attention in the next few years. The development of agricultural 
teaching in the United States has a long and interesting history. 
It evolved slowly and even today it undergoes frequent change. 
New subject matter has been added from time to time, but it is 
clear that we have made more progress in the natural science phases 
of our work than in the social sciences. 


I 


Early America was a country of agricultural and rural communi- 
ties. Everyone knew about farming. Even a large part of the arti- 
sans and professional men had some agricultural interests, and most 
people were rural minded. As the country grew, the expansion was 
largely an expansion of the nation’s agriculture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the promotion of agriculture has been a concern of 
political and social leaders throughout most of the nation’s history. 
In the beginning our ideas of education were largely based on ex- 
perience in Europe. Developments in other countries were watched 
by American leaders and new things abroad were frequently 
adopted here. Agricultural schools as such were first founded in 
Europe, probably around 1800, and the movement spread to 
America. The early agricultural societies were interested in agri- 
cultural education and research and they fostered public support 
for it. 

As agriculture in the United States expanded, agricultural socie- 


* Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion, Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 10, 1947. 

** The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Paul W. Smith, Agricul- 
tural Statistician, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who read 
this paper and made suggestions regarding the content and presentation. 
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ties grew in number, size, and influence. State agricultural associa- 
tions and state boards with public support came early in the 19th 
century.' In the general progress of education early emphasis was 
given to the development of the natural sciences, which in turn 
had their influence on agriculture. As agricultural schools evolved; 
such subjects as botany, mineralogy, chemistry, and other natural 
sciences formed the basis of much of the early teaching. While 
interest in the field became widespread by 1850, there were few 
trained teachers who could deal with the subject of agriculture as 
such. But the teaching of science grew, which was a step toward 
the development of the agricultural instruction. “The application 
of science to the common purposes of life’? was one of the basic 
principles of education at that time, and it fitted into the early 
concept of teaching agriculture. Engineering and engineering- 
training developed and agricultural units began to be connected 
early with colleges, some of the earliest examples being the Rens- 
selaer Institute? of Troy, New York and Trinity College of Hartford, 
Connecticut, both established in 1824. Agricultural education was 
attempted at that time by private institutions, but it never had 
much success. It was not until public support for it was obtained 
later, especially the national support in the form of the Morrill Act 
of 1862 and others, that the field developed significantly at the 
college level. In fact, when the Land Grant Act of 1862 was passed, 
agriculture had almost entirely disappeared from secondary 
schools.* 

In the elementary schools agricultural teaching came more slowly 
but a widespread movement developed after 1900.4 It early took 
the form of object teaching, nature study, and school gardens, and 
of these movements nature study probably left the greatest im- 
pression. With the awakening which came early in the present 
century, both elementary and secondary schools have had an el- 
larged interest in the teaching of agriculture. Text books, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, prescribed state courses, and home projects were de- 
veloped. The need for trained teachers has always been a problem, 
and the teacher probably counts most in the success of a school 
program. 


1U.S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication, Part 2. “The His- 
tory of Agricultura] Education in the United States, 1785-1925,” by A. C. True. 

2 Ibid. Part 3. 

3 Ibid., p. $22. 

4 Ibid., part 8. 
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II 


Teaching today is quite a different process from what it was a 
generation or two ago. When most of us went to school we were 
taught by studying large general bodies of facts, such as the geog- 
raphy or the history of the nation as a whole, or a continent as a 
whole, and eventually in this general approach we progressed from 
the general to the particular, a deductive process, and we consid- 
ered our home state and perhaps even our own locality after study- 
ing the larger units. Today, the process has been reversed. In our 
teaching, wherever possible, we begin with specific things—the 
local facts—and go from them to the general. 

In teaching agriculture we recognize that a boy has learned much 
from his father, but that the vocational school can give him in addi- 
tion some of the latest information and an introduction to newer 
and better methods. In the teaching process it is customary to 
start with the boy’s home farm through some form of home farm 
survey.5 These surveys made by the various members of the class 
provide the information regarding the conditions and practices in 
the locality. Thus the studies of the various individual farms be- 
come a study of the locality or some portion of it. From the locality 
it is a logical step to the county, the state, the nation, and the world, 
and each in succession can become a unit for study with much of 
the thinking meanwhile based on what was learned in the previous 
units beginning with the home farm and the community. 

In addition to surveys of this kind, vocational agricultural 
pupils are, of course, in a position to study the production records 
of their own farming programs and thus secure information which 
is made the basis for comparative studies. In studying the home 
farm and the neighborhood it is possible to observe many important 
facts. First of all, these studies show the type and scope of the local 
agriculture. Later, matters of agricultural practices such as the use 
of different types of fertilizers, dairy herd tests, herd production 
records, feeding practices, breeding practices, marketing practices, 
and other items can be explored. It will be observed early that some 
farms are better than others—that some farms are more profitable 
than others. Why is this so? Is it because there are better cows, 
better management, better soil, better practices, better markets, 


5 A typical survey is that used by the Waukesha, Wisconsin, High School which is 
mimeographed and contains 26 questions on the home farm, its enterprises, and live- 
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or what are the reasons? From this it is logical to come to a com- 
parison of methods, practices, and results in the home locality and 
perhaps to compare the home locality with other areas—perhaps 
with competing ones whose products we meet in our own markets. 

When agricultural teaching in high schools today is compared 
with that of former times, it is clear that this important reversal 
of methods has taken place. Where once we worked mainly by de- 
duction from the general bodies of facts to specific local situations 
and to specific conclusions, we now work more and more in the 
opposite direction. Instead of taking a large body of facts as a 
whole, we begin with the local or best-known situation. We usually 
begin with the smallest unit, such as the home farm or perhaps for 
some things with the home neighborhood, and hence, by inductive 
methods we come to conclusions and to an understanding of the 
larger areas of the universe in terms of the smaller ones that we 
can readily see and comprehend. In other words, good teaching 
today endeavors to relate the subject matter to the pupils’ personal 
experiences. New facts are presented by relating to previous knowl- 
edge and explaining the cause and pointing out the effects in con- 
trast to the old method where a fact was to be learned or memorized 
as such for later use or reproduction. 


What has all this to do with agricultural statistics? Well, ob- 
viously, a great deal. Factual data have long been collected in our 
rural localities by various agencies. When it comes to the published 
agricultural statistics, it seems that our methods of summarizing 
data for publication are comparable to methods of teaching that 
were used a long time ago where we worked deductively from a gen- 
eral national or state picture to the local or individual situation. 
Generally speaking, statistical material which has been collected 
has been used mainly to provide state totals or national totals. 
The Department of Agriculture and the Census have long published 
valuable series of figures on crops, livestock, prices, and other 
items for the nation and by states. But much less in local summaries 
or estimates has come back to the localities from which the material 
was originally drawn. True, varying amounts of material are avail- 
able by counties in the states, but very little by areas smaller than 
counties. To be sure, there are data published in the local news- 
papers on prices, market reports, or local reports of herd improve- 
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ment associations and the like. Such local data play a part in the 
action programs of individuals who are constantly making decisions 
as to what is to be done on their farms or in marketing their prod- 
ucts. 

In general, however, it may be said that even though figures are 
often collected for individual farms which can be added by town- 
ships, statistical summaries have been available only for the larger 
units of government such as the nation or the states, and it has 
been difficult to get many of the facts and figures for smaller sub- 
divisions such as counties or subdivisions of counties. There is a 
marked contrast between the generous amounts of information 
available at the national and the state level as compared with the 
county level or units smaller than counties. In a sense, the national 
and state summaries are quite dissociated from the localities, and 
in terms of the localities they have lost much of their meaning. 
Like the teaching methods of decades ago, our data summaries 
deal first and most adequately with the larger areas, but they fade 
out when it comes to the local or specific smaller units with which 
we initiate much of our teaching today. 

So when it comes to the use of statistical material in schools with 
present teaching methods we are obviously in difficulty—not that 
the data which we have at the national and state levels do not 
serve important purposes, but they do not supply us adequately 
with factual material at the beginning point of our modern teach- 
ing program. In our lesson plans today we are likely to want early 
the data of a local nature. Later as one progresses in the teaching 
scale to larger areas, one comes to and uses the excellent summaries 
that are available there. In Wisconsin the well-known series of 
statistical reports under the title “Wisconsin Agriculture” has 
served very well for state level material. 

In planning local school projects, data revealing the characteris- 
tics of the locality are essential. Facts collected in the area through 
enumerations or otherwise, however, have been mostly sent off to 
distant places and the local summaries that could be made from 
them are not available. It must be possible to find ways whereby 
material which has been collected in the locality can be summarized 
and made available for local use. Until this is accomplished, facts 
collected by the Department of Agriculture, state assessors’ enu- 
merations, and the Census cannot fully serve our teaching needs. 

One becomes aware that the work in agricultural statistics di- 
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vides into two parts—input and output. The second of these would 
seem to be underdeveloped compared with the first, and until we 
process and put out effectively for use what is already collected it 
may be well to consider strengthening this half of the job. Before 
much more energy is put on additional collection projects or tech- 
niques, why not process and put to use more adequately what we 
already bring together.* Furthermore, since the biggest gap in our 
data seems to be at the local level, new resources could probably 
be used to meet this need rather than for further expansion of na- 
tional or state level efforts. 


IV 


In agricultural teaching we have made more progress with na- 
tural science subjects applied to agriculture than with the social 
sciences such as agricultural statistics and agricultural economics. 
It is safe to say that teachers have been better trained and equipped 
to teach the natural sciences as applied to agriculture than the 
social sciences. It is not surprising that we find many teachers of 
agriculture devoting much more time to the application of the 
natural sciences, especially in the rural schools, and even avoiding 
entirely such subjects as farm economics or agricultural statistics. 
The reasons for this seem to be readily apparent. When it comes to 
the social sciences, we lack many of the teaching tools and teaching 
methods which have been worked out for the natural sciences. 
Commonly, too, teachers are better equipped in their training in 
the natural sciences than they are in agricultural statistics and agri- 
cultural economics. 

After all, sciences such as agricultural economics and the statis- 
tics in agriculture deal with complex relations. It is not easy here to 
separate cause and effect, as can often be done in the natural 
sciences. Yet a knowledge of economic facts such as prices, produc- 
tion, markets, etc., may be even more vital to successful farming 
than some of the physical science items.’ It must be recognized 
that a farmer’s management ability in his business may be as im- 


* For a fuller discussion of the input and output phases, see paper “State Op- 
portunities in Agricultural Statistics,” by Walter H. Ebling, read at the national 
meeting of the Directors, Commissioners, and Secretaries of Agriculture, Memphis, 
Tennessee, November, 1945, mimeographed. 

7 For a discussion of this subject, see mimeographed paper “Guide Posts in Agri- 
cultural Economics,” by B. W. Allin, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, read at conference of vocational agriculture teachers, 
College Station, Texas, August 6, 1947. 
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portant in determining his welfare and the standard of living of his 
family as is his ability to produce crops and livestock. Statistics on 
production and markets are essential tools in planning on the farm, 
just as are tractors and milking machines in production programs. 
If farm boys and girls are to learn to use such tools, an effective 
introduction to them in schools is worth while. 

In our crowded teaching schedules the more exact and better 
known things are likely to be stressed most. But if the earlier teach- 
ers of agriculture reasoned that much was to be gained by the 
“application of science to the common purposes of life,”’ it would 
seem that the same reasoning holds now for social sciences, in- 
cluding agricultural statistics and agricultural economics. 

In the absence of adequate teaching tools and techniques for the 
use of agricultural statistics and economics in our high schools and 
rural schools, it would seem that the quantitative approach which 
is offered by the use of selected agricultural data offers a key. 
Statistical material is specific enough to be organized into study 
lessons by those who are familiar with it. A minimum of teaching 
tools and methods, however, needs to be developed if this material 
is to be handled as well as the natural sciences for which teaching 
tools and methods have been more perfected. Some constructive 
lesson and project work has been developed by teachers themselves, 
and in some cases agencies publishing agricultural economic and 
statistical material have undertaken to provide a minimum of 
standardized study material to accompany the published output, 
but generally standardized procedure is lacking. 

In Wisconsin, work to supply this need has proceeded along 
several lines. Agricultural statistics material in the state has ap- 
peared in several types of publications. There is the current flow 
of crop reports, livestock reports, price reports, and other material 
which the Department of Agriculture issues monthly. The printed 
“Wisconsin Crop and Livestock Reporter’? has summarized this 
material for popular use. Schools have for years used this report, 
but in the last half dozen years an experiment has been in progress 
which makes this material much more useful for teaching than be- 
fore. The men who write this material on current changes in agri- 
culture now also prepare each month a school study sheet to ac- 
company the printed report. This study sheet contains lists of 
questions keyed to the printed copy and these questions bring out 
and highlight the important current changes in agriculture. This 
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offers a minimum of standardized study material on current trends 
in agriculture to any teacher. 

The great value in this standardized approach lies in the fact 
that many teachers in the high schools and in the rural schools 
who use this material have widely varied backgrounds of training 
and experience. Many of them are quite capable of writing their 
own study lessons, but others may not have the experience that is 
needed. Often, too, time is lacking for each one to make the prepa- 
ration. Perhaps, too, those who compile the current reports are in 
the best position to know what is important each month and for 
that reason they can prepare such standardized study material. 
One thing seems certain, the effectiveness of current agricultural 
reports for teaching purposes is increased greatly by this method. 
That teachers use this service is shown by the fact that the num- 
ber of copies of the study sheet used in Wisconsin during the past 
year reached 3,500 per month. This may not be a final answer to 
the problem of the use of such current material in schools, but it 
represents real progress. 

Another Wisconsin project which seems to be geared effectively 
to the problem of using agricultural statistics in schools is the set 
of county agricultural statistics reports published by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. Work on this type of publication has been 
done in the state for over a dozen years, and in 1945 the legislature 
made permanent provision for it. In this program the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture periodically publishes a bulletin of about 50 
pages giving the basic statistical material separately for each county 
in the state. Long-time series of the important items are shown for 
the county and some of the data are shown by townships. This 
county volume brings together a vast body of statistical ma- 
terial collected over the years by the Department of Agriculture 
and other agencies, most of which is not available locally. This has 
gone a long way in filling the big gap that has existed locally under 
our present system of collecting data and then sending them off to 
some distant place for tabulation and publication mainly as na- 
tional and state totals. 

This project has made several contributions for teaching pur- 
poses. It not only makes available in organized form a vast amount 
of statistical material for the county and subdivisions of the county 
so that it can be used effectively in teaching, but the material 
is organized into a story of the county in which the history, the geog- 
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raphy, and the general economy of the county are carefully written 
in manuscript form around the framework of the statistical ma- 
terial. It synthesizes the available material into a usable unity. A 
mere array of tables, for example, would be far less useful than 
these organized reports. Again, this approach to the problem may 
not be the final answer to what needs to be done to provide this 
material in useful form but it goes far in the right direction. 

In addition to the preparation of these county reports, there has 
also been developed a study guide to be used with them for teach- 
ing purposes. This study guide is new so that wide distribution of it 
has not yet been accomplished, but enough copies were produced 
so that superintendents of schools and some of our agricultural 
teachers have had them. This study guide under the title “Know 
Your County” in 22 lesson units makes possible an organized 
study of the data about a county. It fits into most teaching pro- 
grams the county publications that have been prepared for our 71 
counties. Here again, it is not necessary that a trained teacher 
follow the standardized study guide completely, but the presence 
of a minimum of standardized material by which a thorough study 
of a county can be made under direction of almost any teacher does 
enable us to make more effective study of the home locality. While 
it may not solve all of the problems we have in using our economic 
and statistical material on a county for teaching puproses, it goes 
far. 

Whatever the developments of the future may be, it is evident 
that if statistical and economic material is to be used more exten- 
sively in the schools than it has been and if it is to be used as effec- 
tively as the natural sciences have been used, an increasing amount 
of basic study material of this type must to be provided. The prob- 
lem is particularly acute at the present time because in addition to 
the usual students in our high schools, we are engaged now in train- 
ing about 200,000 veterans who are making individual plans for 
their life work in agriculture. How can the material which the agri- 
cultural economists and the agricultural statisticians prepare be 
effectively included in a program of work with these men? How does 
it affect the individual farm plans in the matters of production, 
marketing, competition, and in general the planning ahead both 
for the short and the long term? Clearly, there are many advan- 
tages to such a student in knowing the sources and meaning of the 
data on production, prices, and values, because his life plans, his 
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success, and his future standard of living may depend upon his 
grasp of the basic facts which he must consider in his plans and 
management. 

With a better knowledge of what is going on, future farmers will 
be better able to do their job. We in Wisconsin feel that we have 
made some headway in fitting our agricultural statistics and eco- 
nomic material to this purpose, although much remains to be done. 

Perhaps we need to work together more. Workers in education 
and in the Department of Agriculture have common problems. 
Perhaps we can team up in our efforts in making more adequate 
data and teaching methods available for teaching and perhaps the 
schools can help to collect data which Department of Agriculture 
workers want. I am glad to say we are making some headway on 
both phases of the problem in Wisconsin, but there is room for 
further cooperative effort. 

Since some standardization of material put out is clearly needed 
so that all counties may have at least the necessary minimum, the 
work involved probably will have to be done at the state level where 
most of the existing data are available and where we have the 
trained personnel that can process it in the light of local situations 
and needs. 


DISCUSSION* 


SAMUEL J. GILBERT 
Agricultural Statistician, South Dakota 


BOUT 25 years ago, as a vocational agricultural teacher in Kansas, it 
was one of my jobs to find statistical and economic material for class- 

room use. Such material was unorganized and no outline for teaching had 
been developed. Since that time much has been done not only for high 
school work but for the grades. However, it has remained for the county 
agricultural statistical bulletin mentioned in this paper to supply chrono- 
logical series of integrated data in readily usable form for not only teach- 
ers, county agents and other local leaders, but for the lay public as a whole. 
Progress in the use of statistics and in the teaching of agricultural eco- 
nomics in schools is much greater in some states and localities than in oth- 
ers. There are a number of important factors contributing to this variation. 


1. There has been a reluctance to release data on minor civil divisions. 
This has been characteristic both of state agricultural enumerations 
and of the Census. Gradually we are bringing local enumeration data 


_ * A discussion at the Annual Meeting of the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion, at Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 10, 1947. 
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out into view. Reasons have been that the enumerations were not 
complete or were erroneous for one reason or another. 

In some instances where we have not been so shy about letting 
these locality data out for general public use, the “spotlight” has fallen 
upon them and the local enumerator has had something to use in en- 
couraging a more complete response to his inquiries, and perhaps he 
has been forced in some cases to do a better job of enumerating. In 
any event, gradually we are bringing local enumeration data out into 
view. 

2. Finances have not permitted the general release of local data in the 
past in a good many cases. This is a continuing factor. 

3. Sometimes we have awaited a demand for local statistics and agricul- 
tural economics with a local slant. People frequently want local data 
and economic information but tend to be inarticulate in making their 
wants known. 


The demand of vocational agriculture teachers in South Dakota is strong 
for state, county and still more localized facts on agriculture. As individu- 
als, each teacher is attempting to use whatever is at hand in the way of cur- 
rent and historical data on agriculture. Upon learning of the county bulle- 
tin series, mentioned in the paper just given, they expressed great interest 
in the development of such publications for the South Dakota counties. 
So far we have just one county bulletin issued, this being an experimental 
effort. 

Plain factual material should be more readily available at the local level. 
This is a necessity if agricultural leaders, teachers and others are to make 
more complete use of agricultural economic analyses. 

Recently H. R. Urton, Vocational Agriculture Supervisor for South Da- 
kota, made the following remark about use of government reports as one 
source of agricultural statistics and economic discussions. “Our teachers 
refer to the statistical reports of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture constantly in planning certain phases of their teaching units, particu- 
larly those on developing materials for long-time farming programs dealing 
with getting the boy established in the business of farming. The teacher 
tries to bring out, through the use of these materials, what the student can 
reasonably expect, and to develop in the student the ability to interpret the 
information and apply it to his own particular situation.” 

Need for mental training through use of statistics, numerical facts, be- 
gins as early in life as there is interest in what is going on in the world 
around us. Today our children are playing with the atomic models of the 
near future. Technical uses of chemistry, physics, mathematics, statistics 
are so far ahead of the laymen in the development of modern day tools, in- 
struments of life and death, mechanical contrivances of all sorts, that we 
are apt to overlook the obvious point that simple things serve many, or 
most of us, quite adequately. 

The individual may accumulate an excellent knowledge of procedure 
through training in the subject matter and application of the natural sci- 
ences. He may give much greater point to the training in production tech- 
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niques by having complementary training in statistics and economics. This 
might well begin in the country or rural school where farm youth may be 
reached in greater numbers. If they continue into high school, as many do, 
where they are exposed to more advanced economic training, so much the 
better. Such training becomes a part of their equipment and tools as entre- 
preneurs. It seems likely they would as a result gain something additional 
toward successful living. 

Many years ago an eminently successful hog raiser in Kansas pointed out 
that his breeding and feeding operations were being conducted largely on 
the basis of the hog-corn ratio series. He may have been unusual but with a 
few historic figures on pig crops, feed grain supply, the relative position of 
beef cattle,—he was doing his own forecasting. Perhaps we have ahead of 
us the job of presenting much data and more economic facts that are more 
simple than has been our custom. It seems quite possible that many people 
could do reasonably well, at least much better than at present, in their own 
individual interpretations and applications. 

Our record of achievement through preachments or organized benefits or 
inducements seems to lack something. Possibly part of the answer is bulk or 
mass treatment of the more simple facts of local interest—to serve as 
a base on which greater understanding of economic principles may be 
erected. 

In the county bulletin series of publications so well begun and further 
developed in the Agricultural Statistician’s office of Wisconsin, we have 
a real contribution toward reaching a larger number of people with per- 
haps elementary information, if we wish to call it that. It has been serving 
for years in Wisconsin, however, as a backlog for the development of the 
more general understanding of more complicated problems. The study 
guide “Know Your County” should give further point to the county bulle- 
tin series. 

The current monthly publication, The Wisconsin Crop and Livestock 
Reporter, with the accompanying study and discussion questions, goes far 
beyond the point to which we are accustomed. 

All things require an investment of some kind if they are to be used. De- 
veloping publications for use at the county level is no exception. When this 
job is done at a central location by well-qualified people, it is far better 
done and much less costly than when it is left up to each user to serve him- 
self. The state statisticians’ offices, centrally located as they are, and in a 
rich storehouse of factual material, can go a long way toward accomplishing 
this basic service. Finances generally must come at the state level. Budgets 
must provide specifically for service at the county level for there is no 
other way of conjuring up these county bulletins and other objective ma- 
terials. 

With the cooperation of economists, leaders in vocational education, the 
Extension Service and others, we can expect these basic efforts to be fun- 
damental in bringing about much greater understanding of economic truths 
when they are presented in their necessarily more complicated character in 
the application to local, state, national and world economies. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE COLLECTIVE FARMS* 
Naum Jasny 


HE idea of reaching and exceeding the capitalist countries in 

everything and especially in industrial output plays a great role 
in Soviet propaganda. In the studies of some American scholars this 
propaganda is reflected in the conclusion that Soviet military-eco- 
nomic power may within the lifetime of men now living exceed that 
of the United States. These scholars fail to mention that the mili- 
tary-economic strength of the USSR rests on an extremely weak 
foundation and that at least as likely as the overtaking of the USA 
by the USSR is the possibility that the poorly balanced system will 
not survive that long. 

One can probably justly say that never before in a peace-time 
year with favorable climatic conditions, was a slice of plain black 
bread so valuable to 90 percent of the Russian population as in 
1940. The food situation is much worse now and there is not the 
smallest chance that the unsatisfactory 1940 status will be restored 
before 1950, as is provided in the 4th Five-Year Plan. Even these 
very inadequate food supplies are obtained in a way which is un- 
sound and not conducive to stability. 

Almost 80 percent of the marketed food is procured from the 
collective farms (kolkhozy) and their members (the kolkhozniki). 
Although organized on land and with the livestock and machinery 
taken from the small individual peasants, who are now the kolkhoz 
members, the kolkhozy are obligated to heavy deliveries to the 
state at low, largely almost nominal prices. Since, moreover, they 
do not operate efficiently, the reward they can offer to the former 
peasants is so low that a complicated system of economic and legal 
enforcement had to be devised to keep them at work. In this vastly 
inadequate remuneration of the kolkhozniki, in the incompatibility 
of their adequate reward with the maintenance of the military- 
economic superstructure, is the crux of the whole economic problem 
of Soviet Russia, its Achilles’ tendon. After the collective-farm sys- 
tem has existed for almost two decades no indication can be found 
that even the smallest reconciliation has occurred. On the contrary, 


* This article summarizes some of the findings in writer’s monograph on Rus- 
sian agriculture to be released shortly by the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. The figures stated represent the results of detailed computations which 
can not be reproduced here. To save space, documentation also was omitted. 
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the small minority among the peasants who expected big things 
from the collectives became disillusioned. 

The very title of the order of the Government and Party of Sep- 
tember 19, 1946, “On the Measures of Liquidating the Violations 
of the Charter of the Agricultural Artel in Kolkhozy”’ indicates that 
this foundation of the Soviet economic system is in bad shape. The 
order of September 19, 1946, made a direct reference to the similar 
order of May 27, 1939 “On Measures Towards Safeguarding the 
Collectivized Land of the Kolkhozy from Squandering.”’ The latter 
order was even reprinted simultaneously with the new one. Various 
other orders, starting almost simultaneously with the beginning of 
the big collectivization drive in the late ’twenties, had aimed at 
combating the same abuses which have been emphasized in the de- 
cision of September 19, 1946. The very wording of the decision 
shows moreover that, rather than improving, the situation is be- 
coming worse. Owing to this, the Government and Party were not 
satisfied this time with merely ordering a drive to eliminate the 
abuses. A special permanent Council for Kolkhoz Affairs at the 
Government of the USSR with its own local agencies was created 
by the order to enforce the smooth functioning of the kolkhozy. The 
governments of the individual republics are not trusted with this 
responsible task. 

Unfortunately almost nothing has been published on these orders 
in the United States. The scanty material available is an uncritical 
reporting of the abuses claimed and measures prescribed. Although 
in view of the greatly unsatisfactory food situation in the USSR, 
additional output of farm products would be very welcome, the 
kolkhozniki’s desire to have another quarter of an acre of potato 
land is classed, in view of the government-party order, as a great 
abuse. It is not realized that those among the abuses enumerated in 
the government-party order which are real, are an inherent part of 
the whole system and will disappear only with the system itself. 

The invading Germans realized that they could win over the 
peasants by immediate abolition of the collective system. For vari- 
ous reasons they did not proceed as fast as the peasants wanted and 
this reduced greatly the propaganda value of the measures actually 
taken in this direction. A speed up of this action was planned by 
the Germans for the second—but never realized, invasion—with 


the immediate declaration of private ownership of the land as the 
main attraction. 
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A substantial weakening of the political power—whatever the 
causes—will break up the collective-farm system and with this the 
industrial superstructure will become untenable in its present form 
and scope. When the weakening of the power comes, the problem 
will not be that of speeding up the process of dissolution of the 
kolkhozy but one of preserving that part of the collective system. 
In the first place the collective use of machinery which will be 
indispensable for maintaining at least a large part of the already 
inadequate farm output and thus preventing a certainly difficult 
situation from becoming a disastrous catastrophe. 


The Big Farms 


The all-embracing collective-farm system was brought to life in 
the early ’thirties owing to both political and economic considera- 
tions. The economic aims were to get farm products for the urban 
population, raw materials for industry, and supplies for exports 
greatly in excess of what could have been reasonably expected from 
individual peasants, and without raising the low prices which pre- 
vailed before the start of the big collectivization drive. It was ex- 
pected that immense savings of labor would provide ample labor 
resources for industry, while cheap food would contribute to capital 
accumulations. Thus the means of production, the labor, and the 
food to feed the labor would have become available for industri- 
alization at previously unheard of rates—a must on which the very 
existence of the Soviet power hinged. 

According to the Marxian doctrine, the doctrine accepted by the 
Communists and indeed the only one permitted in the USSR, large 
farms are greatly superior to small farms in efficiency. Those in 
power were therefore confident, or at least acted as though con- 
fident, that the replacement of the millions of tiny peasant enter- 
prises by large farms would both increase the output greatly and 
reduce costs and thus lead to greatly enlarged marketings of agri- 
cultural products at low prices. The experience of the whole world 
showing that the family farm is successfully competing with farms 
based on hired labor was dismissed on the simple reasoning that 
that was experience of capitalist countries and had no bearing on a 
socialist country. They had, it is true, also the experience of their 
own industry, where large-scale enterprises are much more in place 
than in agriculture, and of their socialized trade. Socialized in- 
dustry and especially socialized trade, as the Soviets managed 
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them, proved less effective than the by no means well organ- 
ized private economy of the Tsarist time. The high costs involved 
in them were the reason for the low prices of farm products, 
which prevailed before the collectivization drive and were one 
of the causes of the small marketings by the peasants. The experi- 
ence of the state farms and the voluntary collective farms of the 
period preceding the big drive also was not encouraging; neither of 
them had become either an abundant or cheap producer. 

The big drive was proclaimed, in spite of those obvious warnings. 
Originally, the emphasis was on state farms, the collective peasant 
farms having been considered merely the stepping stone to the real 
thing. But by 1935 the sovkhozy (state farms) were definitely rele- 
gated to a minor role. In spite of all reorganizations, they continued 
to be expensive producers and, with the labor on its payroll, the 
state had to bear the losses. The kolkhozy did not prove more effec- 
tive than the sovkhozy but in this case the kolkhozniki, the mem- 
bers of the kolkhozy, could be made to shoulder the losses. Rather 
than to retreat entirely, it was therefore decided to maintain the 
kolkhozy on an even expanded basis, in this way compensating for 
the part the state farms failed to take over. 


The Big Collective Drive 


The Soviet government encouraged the organisation of the collec- 
tive farms (kolkhozy) from the time it came to power. The kolkhozy 
of that early period were voluntary and tiny organizations, heavily 
financed by the state and receiving also other kinds of privileges, 
such as priority in obtaining means of production. In spite of all 
this encouragement, they showed a great mortality as well as a 
large fluidity in their membership. After an initial start, which 
might have been believed promising, they were declining in both 
numbers and membership. 

A change came at the end of 1927 when a drive against the larger 
and more prosperous peasants (kulaki) and for the expansion of the 
kolkhozy was declared. Gradually gaining momentum, the drive 
reached avalanche-like proportions late in 1929. The fight was con- 
ducted under the slogan “‘Annihilation of the kulaki as a class ” the 
property of these 2-3 horse farmers serving as bait for the small 
fry. Everything below a kulak was forced into the kolkhozy at 
such a rate that more than half of them were collectivized in a few 
weeks. After a severe setback early in 1930, the drive went on at a 
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somewhat slower speed. Still, in little more than 2} years, by July 
1, 1932, 61.5 percent of all households and 77.7 percent of the 
peasant cropped plowland were collectivized. In 8 more years only 
5.9 percent of the peasant cropped plowland remained outside of 
the kolkhozy. 

Manifold fundamental changes in the organisation of the kol- 
khozy accompanied the all-out drive. The tiny kolkhozy were con- 
verted into large enterprises adapted to the use of large machinery. 
While quarter-million-acre kolkhozy remained pleasant dreams, the 
average membership of a kolkhoz was increased 5} times; the aver- 
age cropped land per kolkhoz grew tenfold. 

There were three forms of kolkhozy before the big drive started, 
the commune, artel, and the TOZ. The communes in principle 
collectivized everything, including housing and meals; they were 
the most subsidized form of the pre-drive time. The TOZ, on the 
other hand as their full name implies, limited their activities to 
cooperative working of the land, the livestock having been used in- 
dividually; even the field land of the members was usually not fully 
collectivized in them. The artel was intermediate between the com- 
mune and the TOZ. 

The commune was out of place when the big drive was embarked 
upon. They were takers, while the drive was for creating givers. The 
TOZ also were dismissed. The rate of collectivization of farm opera- 
tions in them was believed inadequate to ensure the obtaining of 
the desired quantities of farm products from the kolkhozy and the 
desired degree of dependence of the kolkhozniki on their kolkhozy. 
The communes and TOZ were converted into arteli in the same 
compulsory sweep of the whole drive. 

While all land of the collectivized households, except apparently 
for the land under the dwelling houses, was declared as having been 
transferred to the kolkhozy,' small lots of around an acre, adjacent 
to the house, and mostly coinciding with the former gardenland, 
were left in the possession of the kolkhozniki. The initial attempt 
to collectivize almost all livestock, in conjunction with acute feed 
shortage and general disorganization, lead to the loss of about half 
of the total livestock of the country. In some areas the herds melted 
to 15 percent of the former totals. After this irreparable damage was 
done, the kolkhozniki were permitted to have a limited amount of 
livestock; in the principal agricultural areas the upper limit was 
set at one cow with offspring, a sow with its litter, 5 sheep, and an 
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unlimited number of rabbits and poultry per household. The latter 
does not imply that poultry farming was possible for the kolkhoz- 
niki; they could neither raise nor buy the needed feed. In the begin- 
ning the machinery was owned by the kolkhozy or their unions. 
Since 1930 the tractors and all tractor drawn machinery were con- 
centrated in Machine-Tractor Stations (MTS); in 1932 these 
became the property of the state. 


The Procurement System 


The unfavorable experiences with the various socialized enter- 
prises were probably the reason that, along with enthusiastic pic- 
turization of abundance of farm products for everybody as the out- 
come of collectivization, no chances were taken with reference to 
the marketings of the kolkhozy. A rigid procurement system had 
to ensure the delivery of products determined by the state without 
regard to whether the minimum needs of the kolkhozniki for food 
were satisfied. The priority of the state (“First Commandment’’) 
was indeed assured physically by the obligation—under heavy pen- 
alties—to turn over the first supplies directly from the combine, the 
thresher, the place of production in general. The needs of the kol- 
khoz itself for seed, feed, and the like were declared the “Second 
Commandment.” The unfortunate kolkhozniki, who were made to 
invest practically all their capital and had to provide all the labor, 
had definitely the last claim. 

An all-embracing direction, supervision, and control of all, even 
the tiniest, kolkhoz operations by the Party and State were 
necessary to ensure the 100 percent fulfilment of delivery regula- 
tions. The MTS became an important link of the directing, super- 
vising and controling machinery; their transfer to state ownership 
was effected for this very purpose. The kolkhoz officials are merely 
the lowest links of a highly centralized apparatus with the head in 
Moscow. Specifically, the right of the kolkhozy to elect their officials, 
especially the chairmen, is largely fictitious. The whole system is ob- 
viously a perfect breeding ground for the very abuses emphasized 
in the long list of orders, culminating with that of September 19, 
1946. 

The procurement system functions, although at an extremely 
high price, and a price which ultimately spells ruin and destruction. 
More farm products are extracted from the producers than they 
would have sold at any price. Moreover, while at first it was in- 
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tended to pay the unsatisfactory pre-collectivization prices for the 
supplies, the government made use of its strong grip on the kol- 
khozy and of the rapid devaluation of the Soviet currency, to let 
the real value of the prices paid by it to the kolkhozy and kol- 
khozniki for the deliveries of many products decline even more; 
for some of them, including the most important grain, prices be- 
came almost nominal. 

In the last prewar years, i.e. before the pressure of war and the 
necessity of postwar reconstruction, the loss of the kolkhozy from 
the deliveries at low prices amounted to about 25 percent of their 
share in the volume available for sale and for the consumption in 
the farm homes. It was even officially proclaimed that only the 
small lots of gardenland and small livestock holdings permitted the 
kolkhozniki are serving their needs, the kolkhozy in the first place 
having to serve the needs of the society i.e., of the the urban popu- 
lation, industry, and exports. Only what is left, if anything is left, 
belongs to the kolkhozniki. While the proceeds are not assured to 
them, the kolkhozniki have to provide all the labor. This officially 
recognized serving of non-peasant needs by the kolkhozy, operated 
with peasant property and peasant labor, is the thing which defi- 
nitely stamps the compulsory collectivization of the millions of one- 
horse peasants as expropriation. 

Also, although only a tiny portion of the land formerly held by 
the kolkhozniki was left to them and they were permitted only a 
very limited number of livestock—with no feed for it assured—the 
kolkhozniki have been likewise obligated to make deliveries, in the 
case of potatoes and meat, without regard to whether they grew 
potatoes and had any livestock or not. 

The successful competition of small with large farms, as observed 
in all the world, would have made the success of the collectiviza- 
tion doubtful, even if it were voluntary and the kolkhozy had to 
serve only the needs of their members. But this is more or less 
theoretical. The actual situation, when a large part of the kolkhoz 
output is being taken away at low or nominal prices, eliminated 
whatever chance there was for even a moderate success. It ex- 
cluded the possibility that a large proportion of the peasants would 
be reconciled with the kolkhozy. After the cream of the kolkhoz 
produce is taken by the state, and the productive needs of the 
kolkhozy themselves are satisfied, so little remains as a reward for 
the kolkhozniki’s labor that there is no way to ensure efficient 
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labor. The phenomenal cheapness of the kolkhoz labor leads, more- 
over, to its wasteful use. 


Effect on Output 


The pleasant dream of a huge boost in the output of farm prod- 
ucts as the result of the socialization of agriculture brought only 
disappointment. The official figures on the output of farm products 
are unusable owing to exaggerations in the data for the years follow- 
ing the big collectivization drive. According to the writer’s computa- 
tions, the volume available for sale and for consumption on the 
farm home in the whole of agriculture increased by 14 percent 
from 1927 or 1928 to 1938, the years 1927 and 1928 having been 
about normal climatically and the computations for 1938 having 
been made under the assumption of normal weather conditions. 
The changes in total output give a reasonably good picture of the 
achievements of the kolkhozy proper. A considerable portion of the 
increase in farm output in 1928-38 consisted of the saving on the 
feed of workstock, replaced by mechanical power and having to be 
paid for by agriculture. The increase in national income from agri- 
culture over those years was negligible. 

Practically nothing was realized of the expectation that yields 
per acre and animal would greatly rise owing to the replacement of 
archaic production techniques by most up-to-date methods. The 
moderate gains actually made were fully or largely offset by waste- 
fulness associated with large-scale farming and especially with 
Soviet large-scale farming. 

The increase in output in 1928-38 consisted almost one half of 
fibers. The output of food per capita of total population actually 
declined. Moreover, the urban population in Russia, as in all poor 
countries, consumes much more food per capita in terms of value 
than the rural population. Since the urban population almost 
doubled over the period, the output of food per capita of the urban 
and rural population, reduced to a uniform basis, was cut drasti- 
cally. The maintenance of even a greatly deteriorated diet in the 
cities has been assured only by a considerable deterioration of 
the diet of the rural population and this was enforced by the 
taking from the kolkhozy and kolkhozniki of much greater quanti- 
ties than they would have sold voluntarily. 

The expectation of a release of farm labor for industry on a huge 
scale did not fare better than the expectation of an immense in- 
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crease in farm output. The population engaged in agriculture on 
approximately full-time basis declined in 1928-38 by only 123-15 
percent; the decline in persons 16 to 59 years of age was equivalent 
to approximately 10 percent. 

Meanwhile the suffering which accompanied the all-out collectivi- 
zation considerably retarded the population growth. Also, while 
quantitatively the goal of a super-rapid expansion of industry 
was by and large attained, the expected great rise in labor produc- 
tivity was realized only partly. Thus, in 10 years a surplus of labor 
counted in tens of millions changed to an acute shortage which led 
to the necessity of making work compulsory in all branches of the 
kolkhozy, to men and women alike. 


Labor Productivity 


In a previous study! the present writer showed the extremely 
low labor productivity in the kolkhozy in comparison with the 
productivity of farm labor in the USA. Although the family farm 
is almost the only existing form here and a huge number of Ameri- 
can farms do not excel in efficiency, the analysis revealed that be- 
fore the war the agricultural output per man and year was about 44 
times higher in this country than in the USSR. It is even more sig- 
nificant that the kolkhozy do not show a substantial superiority in 
productivity per man and year as compared with the average pre- 
collectivization individual peasants, and, since the productivity was 
much higher in large than in small peasant households, that the 
productivity of labor in the kolkhozy turns out significantly below 
that of larger peasant households. An increase of the output of farm 
products per person engaged in agriculture of about 30 per- 
cent is indicated by the data on output of farm products and the 
number of able-bodied persons in agriculture. This increase is how- 
ever cut down substantially, if the output is excluded which is 
merely a replacement of other farm products for farm-produced 
draft power. Moreover, on a per-hour basis the labor productivity 
in the kolkhozy is about the same as it was in average individual 
peasant households, possibly even somewhat less than that. 

At the first glance, the above statements seem unbelievable. The 
usual claim of Soviet publications that Soviet agriculture is the 
most mechanized in the world is incorrect. A great deal of mechani- 


1 “Labor Productivity in Agriculture in U.S.S.R, and U.S.A.,” this Journat, vol. 
XXVII, pp. 419-432. 
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zation was nevertheless effected, and there had also been a certain 
amount of other modernization introduced. Also, while large-scale 
output may not reduce costs, it should be confidently expected to 
curtail the labor output per unit of prcduct. In Soviet conditions, 
however, those improvements and circumstances fail to yield the 
results observed in other countries—even in the production of 
small grains in which complete mechanization is easy and mechan- 
zation also gives the greatest labor savings. In kolkhoz operations 
taken as a whole the savings in productivity per man attained by 
mechanization and large-scale output are offset or overcompensated 
by.the labor used on administration, supervision, and guards, and 
by the naturally smaller intensity of work for the kolkhozy than in 
the enterprises of the individual peasants. Also, the failure to attain 
an adequate output of farm products by natural means has neces- 
sitated the introduction or expansion of operations yielding a small 
reward for a great deal of work. 

Even larger combine grain harvesters are, for example, used in 
the USSR than here. However, 5 to 6 men are found on the outfit 
as against 2 men here. Moreover, rather than delivery directly to 
the station elevator, the threshed grain is hauled to a special place 
in the field, where it is dumped on the ground and cleaned by hand 
and, since a large proportion of it is wet or damp, it is dried also 
by hand (shoveling). The straw and chaff are saved in a similar 
wasteful manner, and the whole crew in combining consists of 15 
to 20 persons as against 2 to 4 here. 

Furthermore, even small grain is weeded by hand, while leftovers 
in the field are saved not only with machines, but by hand picking 
as well. All in all, in small-grain and similar crops, the only branch 
of farm activities in which the kolkhozy are significantly superior 
to the average individual peasant, this superiority is limited to one- 
third, or a little more, of the labor input of the latter. The kolkhozy 
are not superior to individual peasants in the production of row 
crops and in the care of the livestock; in the latter they are prob- 
ably even inferior. 

All in all, the advantage of the kolkhozy is limited to the fact 
that they have permitted a much greater use of the available farm 
labor during the year. The number of days worked per able-bodied 
person increased from an average of 135 to 140 before the collectiv- 
ization to about 200 in 1938. The increase in the number of hours 
worked per year was not quite as large but probably not less than 
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by 30 percent, i.e. by the same percentage as the overall increase in 
the output per man and year, computed in the preceding section. 
If from the increase in output that portion is deducted which was 
simply utilization of the feed released by mechanization, the in- 
crease in the total number of hours worked almost certainly ex- 
ceeded the increase in output. 

The operations of their own by the kolkhozniki are of the tiniest 
proportions. As was shown, their land averages only about an acre; 
it is moreover cultivated almost exclusively by hand. The livestock 
of the kolkhozniki in the principal agricultural areas at best consists 
of a cow, a heifer, a sow with 1 to 2 piglets, and a few sheep and 
chickens. Yet the labor productivity of the kolkhozniki in the opera- 
tions involved in the kolkhozniki’s own enterprises is so amazingly 
small that, as official data show, the labor productivity of the 
kolkhozniki in their own enterprises is little, if at all, inferior to 
that in the kolkhozy. 

The rapid increase in operations requiring much labor and yield- 
ing a small reward such as hand picking of heads or hand weeding; 
the more rapid expansion of the animal husbandry than crop pro- 
duction in the kolkhozy; and similar factors have resulted in the 


labor input in the kolkhozy in terms of hours increasing more 
rapidly in the ’thirties than the kolkhoz output, in spite of progress 
with mechanization and other improvements. In any case, output 
per hour did not increase over the period. 


Kolkhozniki’s Reward 


The “trudoden,” in Russian workday, is used as a unit for meas- 
uring the labor of the kolkhozniki. The various operations are di- 
vided in 7 groups and a workday in each of them is counted as one- 
half to 2 trudodni, the reward of the tractor drivers being subjected 
to special regulations. The net proceeds of the kolkhoz in a given 
year is divided by the total number of trudodni and thus the reward 
per trudoden is established. Before 1938, the trudoden was the 
only basis for the distribution of the kolkhozniki’s share in the 
kolkhoz income and still is the principal basis. The trudoden was 
indeed endlessly proclaimed the link between the kolkhoz and the 
kolkhozniki. 

The cumulative effect of the great losses involved for the kol- 
khozy in the obligatory deliveries and the low labor productivity 
in them is an amazingly small reward for that labor, whether 
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counted in trudodni or workdays. The year 1937 was certainly the 
best one of the collectivization period. While 1938 was unfavorable 
climatically, the receipts of the kolkhozniki from their kolkhozy 
were not less than in 1939 and 1940 and may have been larger. If 
all receipts from the kolkhozy except the value of the pasture for 
the livestock of the kolkhozniki, but including the value of the food 
used by the kolkhozy for feeding the workers in the fields as well 
as in nurseries, and the theft of the kolkhozniki from their kol- 
khozy—expressed in prices of 1926/27—is divided by the number 
of days worked by the kolkhozniki, the result is in kopeks (cents 
in parentheses) per workday: 


year trudoden workday 
1937 50 (24) 67 (33) 
1938 $2 (16) 43 (21) 
average 40 (20) 55 (27) 


The figure of 55 kopeks per day, which most certainly was the 
highest average reward of the kolkhozniki in any two years, com- 
pares with about 130-135 kopeks—the average income of all 
peasants from agriculture per workday in 1927/28.? The income of 
the kolkhozniki from their own enterprises, after the loss on oblig- 


atory deliveries is deducted—computed in 1926/27 prices— 
amounted to 120 to 130 kopeks per workday. 

Complete data on the distributions among the kolkhozniki are 
not available for any other year. But an idea may be formed from 
the distributions of grain, the far most important product among 


those distributed. The distributions of grain per trudoden averaged 
(in kilograms) : 


DSW 


1 The number of trudodni and workdays worked is official. The distributions 
among the kolkhozniki has been largely estimated on the basis of official data. Some 
official basis was also available for estimating the feeding by the kolkhozy. The esti- 
mate of the stolen products is a stab in the dark. 

2 The indicated large decline in daily earnings of the kolkhozniki from 1927/28 
to 1937/38 implies an even poorer showing of the kolkhozy in labor productivity 
than that revealed by the analysis of output per hour of work. The share of the 


state in the kolkhoz income as computed above at about 25 percent likewise appears 
underestimated. 
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About 13 trudodni were earned per workday on the average in 
1938; this represented a moderate increase over the earlier years. 
In spite of this increase, the distributions of grain per workday in 
1938 and 1939 were not larger than in the first years of the collec- 
tivization era with their immense disorganization and low yields. 
The distribution of animal products, always very small, declined 
strongly over the "thirties. Total distribution at best remained 
unchanged. 

The reward of the kolkhozniki for their labor from the kol- 
khozy became a strongly guarded secret when the war started. A 
severe drop in it was the reason for the secrecy. In 1946 the reward 
per trudoden did not exceed half of the prewar average. The reward 
per workday dropped less but here too the decline was large. 

The low reward of the kolkhozniki for their work in the kolkhozy 
justifies the comparison of the relationship between the kolkhozy 
and kolkhozniki and landowner and serf before Emancipation in 
1861. While the landowner did not pay the serf for his labor, he 
asked for less labor and allowed the serf several times more land. 
The low payment of the kolkhozniki is not only a moral question, 
the same negative effects on the labor productivity which were 
brought about by the serfdom, are now observed in the kolkhozy. 


The Fight for the Kolkhozniki’s Labor 


The Russian landowners had very strong means to compel their 
serfs to work—up to corporal punishment, having them put in jail, 
or delivering them for 25-year military service. Yet labor produc- 
tivity was low, the whole cultural level was at a corresponding level, 
and the result was general weakness of the state which ultimately 
led to the loss of the Crimean war and the emancipation of the 
serfs. The fate of the Russian serfdom was of course only a repeti- 
tion of the phenomenon observed over the whole world. Every- 
where serfdom and slavery turned out to be ineffective, an impedi- 
ment to progress, and was ultimately abolished on these grounds 
more than because of moral considerations. How are the Soviets 
solving—or better to say trying to solve—the problem of assuring 
sufficient and efficient labor at the amazingly low reward the kol- 
khozy are able to pay to the kolkhozniki? 

Obligation to work.—The 1930 charter of the agricultural artel was 
content to state that all kolkhoz operations are performed by the 
personal work of the members and that the members were not sup- 
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posed to refuse the work assigned to them. In 1933 it was found 
necessary to specify the measures against kolkhozniki not comply- 
ing with that obligation, but the measures were relatively mild. 

By the order on Measures Toward Safeguarding the Collectivized 
Lands of the Kolkhozy From Squandering, of May 27, 1939, there 
was established at a time when World War II had not yet started 
even outside of the USSR, minima for the kolkhozniki’s labor for 
their kolkhozy. In the principal agricultural areas the minimum was 
60 trudodni, equivalent to about 40-45 workdays for men and 45- 
50 workdays for women; expulsion from the kolkhozy accompanied 
by the dreaded loss of the gardenland, were the punishments pre- 
scribed. 

The measure was mainly directed against the farm women; prac- 
tically all men were working full time in the kolkhozy. This ex- 
plains the obvious unfairness that the minimum to be worked in 
terms of workdays was even higher for women than for men. One 
would expect the opposite. The Russian peasant woman certainly 
works hard. The gardenland of the kolkhozniki and their livestock 
are taken care of almost exclusively by women. In addition to this 
work, their heavy home work, and some work out of the kolkhozy 
every able-bodied woman averaged about 100 days for her kol- 
hozy in 1938. The new order was directed toward only 29.3 percent 
of all able-bodied women, 7.9 percent not doing any work for the 
kolkhozy in 1938, and the rest earning less than 50 trudodni. More- 
over, part of the 29.3 percent had a legitimate excuse such as work- 
ing for a state farm or in a state factory (work in their own enter- 
prises and home work are not legitimate excuses). But with the fail- 
ure of the kolkhozy to attain an even moderate efficiency of labor, 
it was believed unbearable that even a single farm woman would 
restrict her activities to tending the garden and livestock of the 
household and her home work. Significantly, the compulsion of the 
farm women to work for the kolkhoz, in addition to their other 
heavy load, passes in the USSR as liberation of the woman. In 1942 
the minima of obligatory labor were raised substantially, the 60 
trudodni minimum to 100 trudodni. A minimum of 50 trudodni, 
equivalent to about as many workdays, was newly established for 
children of 12 to 15 years. The 1942 regulations were still in force 
in 1947. 

While the city workers had a 7-hour workday before 1940, and 
have to work eight hours since, the kolkhozniki are supposed to 
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work from sunrise to sunset. Even stronger efforts have been made 
to enforce this obligation, as well as to cut down on interruptions 
during the workday. For harvest time a 15 to 16-hour workday has 
been aimed at since the late ’thirties; and no exception is made for 
women and children. 

Payment for work done.—The principle: “Everybody according 
to his ability; to everybody according to his needs”’ established by 
the Revolution, prevailed in the kolkhozy long after it had been 
abandoned elsewhere and is believed the principal reason of the lack 
of progress with them. The big collectivization drive in any case 
was conducted under the reversed principle: “To everybody ac- 
cording to his work; who does not work, gets nothing.” In practice 
this meant establishment of norms for daily performances and 
piece-work. All inclusive piece-work was indeed proclaimed indis- 
pensable for attaining efficient labor in the Soviet economy, al- 
though at least some capitalist countries manage to attain efficiency 
with simple per day or per hour pay. The piece-work system did 
not produce great results partly because of bureaucracy. Also, much 
work is not suitable for payment on a piece basis. The principal 
reason, however, was that the payment per trudoden, or as they 
say in Russia, its value, is too small to be an adaquate stimulus 
for fulfilling and overfulfilling the norms. Since this fundamental 
obstacle can not be eliminated, remedy is sought in refinements of 
the piece-work system. 

Premiums for overfulfillment of the norms and especially for at- 
taining definite results, have to be relied upon to accomplish that 
which is not reached by straight piece-work. First the premiums 
were in trudodni, but in 1938 a start was made with premiums in 
kind. In 1940 the premium system—with payment almost exclu- 
sively in kind—was recommended for all products, payable for at- 
tainment of yields of crops, milk, eggs, and so on, per hectare or 
animal in excess of the plan (for mortality and similar negative fac- 
tors below plan). Not only the immediate performers but their 
supervisors, the supervisors of the supervisors, as well as assistants, 
such as shepherds, are entitled to the premiums. The premiums are 
quite substantial, totaling for all persons involved up to 75 percent 
of the excess output. 

An inherent weakness of the premium system as applied to crops 
is that their outturn largely depends on the weather. In bad years 
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climatically, when there is no prospect of exceeding the planned 
yield, the premium system fails to function. A great drawback of 
the premium system as applied in the kolkhozy is furthermore that 
they make the rewards of the kolkhozniki even more unstable than 
it was made by the procurement system. In good years climatically 
there is prospect for premiums in addition to relatively large dis- 
tributions per trudoden. In bad years the lack of premiums is as- 
sociated with low distributions. It is obvious that premiums not 
depending upon the man himself, should be applied only in so far 
as the minimum requirements are covered without the premiums. 
In the kolkhozy of the Soviet Union the premiums are part of the 
coverage of unreducible requirements. 

The principal adverse effect of the premium system is that it 
further undermines the “value” of the trudoden, proclaimed the 
link between the kolkhozniki and their kolkhozy. Premiums can not 
be applied to many operations. The contribution of many workers 
to operations involving premiums are to indirect; the expectation 
of premiums does not induce them to more or better work and, 
when the “value” of the trudoden is small, these persons try to 
shirk the work for the kolkhozy. All in all, the gains attained by the 
premium system in encouraging better work may easily turn out 
as not offsetting the reduced willingness caused by a further re- 
duction in the “‘value”’ of the trudoden. 

In spite of these obvious shortcomings, the premium system is 
one of the cornerstones of the agricultural program and progress 
in the 4th Five Year Plan and the later Party decisions which are 
supposed to be reflected in the improved 1947 harvest. Actually, 
the pre-premium system, declared as highly inadequate, continues 
largely in force, because only a minority of the kolkhozy adopted 
the premium system and those, which adopted it, mostly apply it 
only to part of their output, frequently only to a few products. 

Outside economic pressure.—One of the principal considerations 
for the suppression of the TOZ was that too much economic power 
was left to the kolkhozniki, which implied too little necessity for 
them to work in the kolkhozy. When it was finally believed inevi- 
table that the peasants must have their own gardenland, strict upper 
limits were established for these holdings by law. Only the prospect 
that there would be no livestock at all compelled reversal of the 
early policy of collectivizing practically all livestock. While a favor- 
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able attitude toward the livestock of the kolkhozniki was taken 
for a time, the very low upper limits for such holdings were estab- 
lished as safeguards. 

By 1938 the need of the kolkhozy and the industry for the labor 
of the kolkhozniki had become acute. Also, the kolkhozy were suf- 
ficiently organized to take care of increasing herds—in their by no 
means efficient way—and the feed reserves were by and large ex- 
hausted. Hence the former policy of expanding both the kolkhozy and 
the kolkhozniki’s herds was replaced by one of expanding the kolk- 
hoz herds partly at the expense of curtailing the kolkhozniki’s 
herds. The new livestock policy was pursued—with increasing 
vigor—even during the war and recovery with very “gratifying”’ 
results. 

With reference to the gardenland, the new policy was limited to 
taking away from the kolkhozniki of the land held by them in ex- 
cess of the low limits permitted by the 1935 Artel status. It was 
certainly a severe blow to the kolkhozniki when as a result of the 
order of May 27, 1939, around 2 million hectars of gardenland were 
taken from them. This acreage maybe compared with their total 
cropped plowland in 1938 of only 5.3 million hectars and a total 
holding of 8.5 million hectares in that year. The campaign for 
taking away from the kolkhozniki land in excess of the permitted 
limit was repeated in the order of September 19, 1946. This time 
the returned land amounted to about 800,000 hectares or, according 
to another source, even to only little more than 500,000 hectares 
million acres). 

In an address given on June 12, 1947, Edward Crankshow’ said: 
“The people are hungry, weary, starved of colour, bewildered and 
desperately frightened” (p. 499). Also: “People are ill and unable 
to work for lack uf food in certain areas” (p. 495). The situation 
observed by Crankshow was due to some extent to the poor weather 
conditions for the 1946 crop. The Soviets were even overempha- 
sizing the effect of the weather to conceal the fact that continued 
armament production on a very large scale, greatly delayed recon- 
version of the farm-machinery industry, and very slow demobili- 
zation of the armed forces were major contributing factors in the 
poor 1946 farm output. In any case, the Party realized perfectly 
well how immensely important was, and will be for several years 


1“The U.S.S.R. Revisited,” International Affairs, XXIII, Oct. 1947. The revisit 
occurred in March-April, 1947, 
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to come, every additional bushel of potatoes grown. Yet the first 
reaction to the 1946 crop failure was the order of September 19, 
1946, providing for the taking away from the kolkhozniki of every 
piece of land, however small, held by them in excess of the tiny 
allotments permitted by the 1935 status of the agricultural artel. 
The Soviet economic situation necessitates that the kolkhozniki 
be prevented from producing the badly needed additional bushels 
of potatoes. With reference to a country having an economic 
structure as unsound as this, a careful observer should refrain 
from long-range forecasts of the type mentioned in the introduction. 


NOTES 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SWEDISH LAND 
TENURE POLICY 


From Heathendom through the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times to 1907 


ARLY vikings were free peasant proprietors of their farms, 

which they operated with slaves (trdlar) of different grades. 
Many well-serving slaves were given their freedom and small places 
to farm for their own subsistence. They were expected, however, 
to stand ready to serve whenever their former masters had need 
for them. 

Land tenure relations were dealt with in the earliest legal regu- 
lations in Sweden, being handed down from father to son by the 
“lawmen” (lagman). In the 13th and 14th Centuries the first 
written law codes appeared. These first legal regulations (land- 
skapslagarna) contained stipulations for landlord and tenant of a 
fair and democratic character, dividing the produce of the land 
equitably between the two parties. Later on in the Middle Ages the 
landlord rose in social importance and political influence in relation 
to his tenant. The tenant’s condition and status continually de- 
clined by the imposition of new services. The Catholic Church 
later became by far the largest landlord and next to it the “King 
and Crown” became a great landlord, measured either in terms of 
the land area dominated or by the number of tenants on their 
vast domain. Also, the land in the possession of the Nobility was 
steadily increasing as well as the number of their tenants, who paid 
rent by shares, by working for their landlords, or in other ways. The 
latter tenants together with their masters were supposed to be 
exempt from paying taxes to the Crown. 

The reign of King Gustaf I of Wasa 1521-1560, after driving out 
the Danish intruders, built up the State of Sweden as a strong and 
autocratic realm by effecting great progress and stabilization 
throughout all of Sweden. The nation progressed and prospered for 
almost 300 years. Much land was now owned by the King and 
Crown, having swallowed up the domains of the Church. The “‘free”’ 
farm land for fiscal reasons was divided into “tax-units,”’ viz. 
farms of peasants who were proprietors of their land, and which 
were of a size big enough to support the peasant, his family, farm 
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hands and livestock. These tax-paying peasants were forbidden to 
increase the size of their farms beyond the prescribed limit except 
by bringing new land into cultivation. They could not sell off parts 
of their tax-units, and finally, in 1551, King Gustaf prevented them 
from leasing any part of their land to others, it being declared by 
the King “an improper thing that one peasant should draw rent 
from another.” 

The already expansive Crown land was vastly increased by King 
Gustaf I when he abolished Catholicism for Lutheranism and made 
the latter the faith of the State Church of Sweden. As a logical 
consequence the King declared himself and the Crown lawful 
proprietors of the immense domains of the Catholic Church, He 
also decreed that all land not previously taken in private possession 
was to be regarded as property of the Crown, and he confiscated 
the lands of his pro-Danish opponents. But the King was not satis- 
fied by these enormous acquisitions. His theory of land tenure was 
that of the feudal system then invading Europe. He held that all 
. land privately owned must in reality be held in a condition of tenure 
under the supreme power of the State, and that the proprietors as 
the State’s tenants not only had to make certain contributions to 
their overlord but were also answerable to him for the condition 
in which they kept their land. 

“Our tax-peasants have to farm their land properly and keep 
good and sufficient stock thereon, construct the necessary houses 
and barns and maintain and repair the old ones. If not so, we will 
take their land from them and lay it under Ourselves and the 
Crown.” In these words King Gustaf in 1541 spoke to his loyal sub- 
jects. These autocratic principles remained dominant through all 
the 16th and 17th centuries. The tenants were made subject, from 
time to time, to more severe regulations in favor of their land- 
lords—the Crown and the landed proprietors among the Nobility. 
Tenants were forced not only to improve their land and maintain 
its buildings but also they were required to construct necessary 
new ones, all at their own expense. 

Besides seizing the farms and estates of the pro-Danish oppo- 
nents among his countrymen, King Gustaf rewarded with land his 
friends and helpers in the fight for the liberation of Sweden from 
the Danes. He also used part of the crown-land as wages for his 
higher functionaires. In addition he erected in all parts of the 
country bigger crown-farms or “king’s farms” which were operated 
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under the supervision of royal bailiffs. When, however, the bailiffs 
proved dishonest, they were replaced by “crown-renters’’ under the 
royal Treasury. The crown-renters, as well as the forever-increasing 
number of “crown-peasants,’’ were exempted from paying to the 
crown any taxes in addition to their annual rents. In the beginning 
the crown-renters and crown-peasants paid chiefly share rent, but 
in 1619 they began paying cash rent, or its worth in products, 
as required by Gustaf II Adolf, grandson of King Gustaf I. 

The landed proprietors of the Nobility were also exempted from 
paying taxes. Instead they were supposed to do military service 
for the king and to raise and equip at their own expense contingents 
of armed men. The great majority of small farmers were “‘tax- 
peasants’ who bore the major part of the direct taxes. In reality 
tax-peasants may be regarded as a second category of crown ten- 
ants, paying their rent in the form of a yearly tax and in addition 
rendering onerous services, such as housing and conveying the 
king’s messengers. 

The end of Sweden’s external greatness was brought about by 
the almost “unconditional surrender’ terms in the peace of 1720 
after the great warrior King Charles XII had fallen on the battle- 
field in 1718. Subsequently many changes for the better were ef- 
fected by ameliorating the hard conditions of all classes of tenants 
throughout Sweden. The great turning point was the historical 
session of Parliament in 1789 during the reign of liberal minded 
King Gustaf III. The most important changes in old land tenure 
policy were: (1) Taz-peasants were restored their full right of dis- 
position of their farms. They could sell their holdings as whole tax- 
units, although they could not yet partition them for sale. The 
right to lease tax-peasant farms had already been granted in 1719. 
(2) Tenants in general were exempted from the obligations of im- 
proving their land and buildings beyond the condition in which 
they were found when the farm was taken over. (3) Crown-tenants 
were awarded a limited right to become proprietors of their rented 
land by buying it free as tax-land. This concession, in the course 
of the next hundred years, brought enormous sums into the Treas- 
ury. (4) Hereditary right of lease within the family of a crown-tenant, 
which until then was permitted only by tradition, was formalized 
by law as a legal right. 

There were some of the most important changes wrought in the 
agrarian tenure structure of Sweden under the influence of the lib- 
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eral ideas revolutionizing Europe at the end of the 18th century. 
Only 20 years later the way was opened for dividing and splitting 
up the old farming units of Sweden. This tendency, at an always 
rising degree, has been characteristic of the following 100 years 
and even up to the present time. It started in 1810 when “plain 
people”’ were permitted to buy the “sacred land”’ of the Nobility. 
This was followed up in 1827 when tax-peasants were granted the 
right to sell part of their former tax-unit farms. 


Tenure conditions in the 19th century 


Southern Sweden. As a consequence of the liberal land policy the 
number of landowners in Southern Sweden was rapidly increasing. 
The former tenants became proprietors of the farms which they had 
formerly rented from the Crown or the Nobility. Contrariwise, in 
the northern provinces conditions developed in an opposite direc- 
tion, as we shall see. The legal position of all classes of renters was 
generally still unsettled in many regards. This was especially true 
of the great number of tenants on small “places” (torp) under the 
old mansions of the Nobility and under other large farm units. 
They paid for their lease, that is, their rent was paid by working a 
certain number of days on the main farm. This system of renting 
was abused in many ways, and it was rapidly becoming a national 
problem. In many cases the very poor tenant was at the mercy of 
his employer who expected the tenant to appear on the main farm 
at his bidding. The tenant was thus prevented from properly farm- 
ing his rented land. The payment for the extra work services of 
these tenants was usually fixed beforehand at a low rate. These 
and other problems in connection with the renting of land became 
more acute as the years passed. 

The North-Land problem. Into the vast provinces that lay be- 
tween the 60th and 64th degrees of north latitude, with their ore- 
holding mountains and immense areas of woodland, hardy and in- 
dustrious settlers had found their way from the South. They had 
broken up small fields of arable land which were surrounded by 
mighty woods that covered by far the greatest part of their farms. 
It was only in the course of the 19th century when the world’s 
market was opened for Swedish wood products that capitalists be- 
gan to take an interest in the enormous economic opportunities up 
in the far North which were waiting for exploitation by enterpris- 
ing men with money enough to invest in mines and saw mills. They 
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soon found out that the easiest way to obtain the land was to tempt 
these honest peasants with ready money, which until then they had 
seen but little of. Their farms were purchased; the woods were cut 
down, and the denuded farms were rented to anybody, whether 
interested in farming or not, who turned up and who was willing 
to pay for the lease by working for the company. The result was 
the formation of big mining and saw milling companies with hun- 
dreds of square miles of woodland and hundreds of small tenants 
with insufficient land to live on. These tenants were bound to work 
for the company at such wages as it found suitable to offer them. 
Tenure problems were thus especially accentuated in Northern 
Sweden. 

Social Problems. With this background the new tenure policy 
envisaged protection for the renter against anti-social land-owners, 
whether impersonal ones such as companies and foundations or 
private ones supposed to be mere speculaiors and indifferent to 
rural wellbeing and conservation of the land. The new tenure 
policy also asked for a control over land use in order to prevent the 
tenant from mismanagement and exploitation of the land. Below 
is a brief summary of modern tenure legislation in Sweden, which 
was designed to give a positive solution to the many problems con- 
nected with the leasing of land in the different parts of the nation. 


Modern Swedish Tenure Policy as Characterized by Tenancy 
Regulations from 1907 to the Present Time 


Modern tenure legislation, based on sound principles of national 
economy and social consciousness, dates from the year 1907 when 
the Parliament voted the act entitled, “General Law Regulations 
for Lease of Farm Land in Northland” with its appendix “Law 
Regulations for the Supervision of Certain Categories of Farms in 
Northland and Dalecarlien.”” These two laws were complemented 
by “‘Social Law Regulations regarding Tenure” and the law of 1909 
that dealt with special categories of farms and farm owners. In a 
category all by itself stands a law appearing in 1925 according to 
which a renter under certain conditions could be awarded by pre- 
emption the right to become proprietor of the farm rented by him. 
The contract of lease had to be valid for his life time, and he had to 
own a house on the farm sufficient for himself and his family and of 


a value at least equal to one fourth of the value of the land and the 
buildings thereon. 
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In spite of the enormous thought and effort and numerous pro- 
visions laid down in all these acts of Parliament for solving the 
complicated tenure problems of modern Sweden, practical experi- 
ence in many cases proved that mistakes had been made which still 
must be mended. The parliament therefore in 1936 nominated a 
special Tenure Commission which in 1938 presented its report to- 
gether with a proposition for a thorough-going revision of the dif- 
ferent acts referred to and their compilation into one code. The 
commission made a thorough study of tenure conditions not only 
in Sweden but also in Denmark, Norway, Finland, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Germany and England as a foundation for their 
report. After being considered by the different committees of par- 
liament the tenure commission’s report was laid before the Parlia- 
ment in 1943, and with certain amendments it was voted into law 
the same year. 


Extracts of the present Tenure Code in Sweden 


The most significant provisions of the 1943 tenancy law may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 


1. These regulations are concerned with every form of lease whereby an 
owner in some way or another leases his land to a renter, regardless of the 
length of period. 

2. A contract of lease is valid only in written form. (The owner upon his 
renter’s request is bound to sign a contract.) 

3. The rent must not be paid by the renter working for the owner. Stipu- 
lations for a certain amount of work to be executed for a landlord by his 
renter may be included. But the wages paid the tenant must be in accord- 
ance with those paid for corresponding work at the actual time the services 
are rendered and cannot be at a wage fixed beforehand. 

4. Regardless of any stipulations in the contract to the contrary, the 
renter in no case shall be prevented from properly attending to his own 
farming by any requirement regarding work services that he is supposed 
to perform for the landlord. The tenant also is free to work off the farm for 
others. 

5. If no period of time is fixed in the contract, the renter is entitled to 
occupy the farm for a period of 5 years, and in case he is not given a notice 
of termination before a prescribed day, he may remain for the following 5 
years also. 

6. The renter is responsible for damages and dilapidation caused by bad 
management on his part. But on the other hand, he has the right to ask 
for compensation for certain unexhausted improvements that he has made, 
for example, the cost of tile for the drainage of wet land, and materials for 
manure pits if properly designed and executed. Also, if the renter can prove 
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that in other respects he has raised the value of the farm, he has the right 
to ask for a certain compensation from the owner. 

7. The rent for the land must be fixed in terms of money only. If the 
rent is specified in other terms by contract it has to be translated into its 
monetary value which is to be based on conditions obtaining at the time 
the contract was signed. In other words, paying the rent in fixed amounts 
in kind, or by shares, is prohibited by law in Sweden. This provision was 
founded on the supposition that a rent in products represented by shares 
of crops or livestock will prevent the renter from seeing clearly the obliga- 
tions that he enters into when signing the contract of lease. 

8. A written report of an examination of the conditions of land, build- 
ings, fences, etc. by two impartial men at the beginning and cessation of 
the lease is the sole conditions upon which either party can found a claim 
for compensation in any respect. 

9. Houses for workmen on the farm when defective shall be repaired 
and, if necessary, new ones shall be constructed by the owner, regardless 
of stipulations in the contract to the contrary. 

10. The renter within certain limits is free to break up new land for 
ploughing or pasture. 

11. The contract of lease is valid for the period stipulated against an 
eventual new owner. 

12. In case of bankruptcy on the part of the renter and when the period 
of the lease embraces more than 10 years, the landlord may give notice and 
retake the farm by compensating the bankrupt’s estate in an amount that 
corresponds to the value that the contract may be considered to represent 
for the remaining part of the period. 

13. The owner may give notice to the tenant and retake the farm in any 
of the following cases: 

(a) If the renter fails to pay his rent in due time or does not in a satis- 
factory way fulfill his work or other duties outlined in the contract. 

(b) If he neglects to maintain the land and buildings or to tend the stock 
belonging to the owner and fails to heed admonitions from the latter in 
these regards. 

(c) If he disposes of the farm otherwise than is stipulated in the contract. 

(d) If without the owner’s consent he cedes the lease or sublets the farm 
or any part of it. 

(e) If he carries off the farm straw, hay, or manure. 

(f) If he causes damage to the game of the owner, or goes shooting or 
fishing on the farm or other land belonging to the latter without his per- 
mission. 

(g) If he neglects to comply with a request from the owner to give notice 
to anybody in the tenant’s service who commits such trespassing. 

(h) If he himself behaves or suffers others to behave offensively to public 
order on the farm. 

(i) If he neglects to fulfill stipulations of special importance to the owner 
as provided for in the contract. 

14. The owner must not ask that more work be executed by his renter 
than is stipulated in the contract. The days that the renter is to work for 
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the landlord shall be fixed beforehand and shall be equally distributed 
within certain fixed periods. 

15. The renter has the right to give notice in case the owner does not 
fulfill stipulations in the contract for providing him with a certain amount 
of work to perform; the owner has one month to make up for this deficiency. 
In any case the renter can ask for compensation for an eventual loss on his 
side provided the loss is of some importance. 


The following stipulations, being of a social and therefore oblig- 
atory nature, are concerned only with “places” or farms of less 
than 125 acres of arable land, provided: (a) the owner is an incor- 
porated (limited) company, an association, a foundation, or an 
institution; (b) the land is a part of a manor or an entail estate; or 
(c) the owner may be supposed to have but a speculatory interest 
in his land. 


1. The period of the lease shall be no less than 5 years regardless of other 
stipulations in the contract. When the period of lease has expired the renter 
“by right of option,” may occupy the farm for another 5 years and so on 
until one of the following instances occur: 

(a) The renter gives notice at least one year before his period of lease ex- 
pires. If not he has to occupy the farm for another period. 

(b) The renter neglects his contracted duties in which case he may be 
given notice to vacate by the owner. 

(c) The owner wants to occupy the farm, or some near relative of the 
owner wants to take over the farm on a lease. 

(d) The owner offers the farm for sale, in which case the renter has the 
right of pre-emption if he wants to become proprietor instead of renter. 
(For details regarding the pre-emption right in such cases see a special law 
of 22nd December 1943.) 

2. The owner by giving notice 8 months before the period of the lease ex- 
pires has the right to ask for amendments to the stipulations and also for 
arbitration of the matter in case the renter is not complying with his de- 
mands. (Matters of arbitration regarding tenure and other questions of an 
agrarian nature are left to special land commissions constituted in the dif- 
ferent provinces.) 

3. Owners of farms situated in the northern provinces enumerated in a 
special paragraph are obliged to leave their renters free to take the wood 
necessary for fuel, tools, fences, etc. for use on the farm. 

4. The rent shall be fixed as to its amount in cash as provided for under 
7 above. In case of failure of crops a reasonable reduction in the year’s rent 
shall be granted the renter. 


SUMMARY 


We have seen how the evolution of Swedish Tenure Policy has 
fluctuated from early democracy to hardboiled conservatism to 
utmost liberalism and finally to modern rationalism. It started in 
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heathen times from a democratic level the relations between 
landlord and tenant being of a patriarchal nature. In the course of 
the Middle Ages the former rose in importance until in the 16th 
century. On the threshold of the Modern Age the newly-founded 
autocratic kingdom established the Crown and the Nobility as su- 
preme landlords over their humble tenants. The latter were de- 
prived by degrees of most of their independence and had imposed 
upon them all kinds of contributions in addition to their rent; they 
were told how to farm their land, how to tend their flocks, and how 
to construct their barns. 

By the end of the 18th century liberal ideas had turned the tide. 
Individuals by degrees were left freer and freer by the State to ar- 
range the relations among themselves regarding ownership of land 
as well as matters of tenancy. During the course of the 19th century 
all of these relations developed in an unfavorable direction from a 
social point of view. Capitalists more and more took the lead in 
creating a growing proletariat of farmers’ hands (statare) together 
with thousands of small tenants (torpare) onto “places” (torp) of in- 
sufficient farmland and dilapidated barns and into a hopeless tread- 
mill of work services. They also tempted the brave settlers and 
makers of new farms in the wild forests of the northern provinces 
to sell their landed birthright for a mess of pottage. By and by, 
however, the gigantic industrial undertakings of all kinds which 
were developed by a combination of capital with modern technology 
created a new class of workers who understood how to offer resist- 
ance to their powerful employers. This new class built up the work- 
mens’ unions to a political force strong enough, by aid of the liberal 
party, to attack the land monopoly held by the large estate owners 
and the big companies with the banks behind them. The time had 
come to support the small renters against the supremacy of their 
landlords by new tenure legislation. But during this time the na- 
tional economists were beginning to pick up the 400-year old ideas 
of old King Gustaf and to point out the necessity of preventing the 
land from declining in fertility because of anti-socially minded 
owners and incapable renters. 

The “social’’ tenure regulations of 1943 put this new policy into 
effect. But the national economists and agricultural leaders did 
not stop at that. Their interest was focused more and more on the 
tenure question, which as yet had not been solved. The new tenure 
law is to be regarded only as the first step in the construction of a 
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far more socially accentuated land policy, which is outlined in a parlia- 
ment act of this present year of 1947. Under certain conditions 
this recent act gives the State the right of pre-emption in acquiring 
farm land offered for sale as well as the right to appropriate land 
from its present owners in case of mismanagement on their part. 
This new legislation also forshadows the formation of cooperative 
farms by rural people interested in collective farming. Whether 
such collective farms will be based on ownership of the land, or as 
the circumstances are in Russia on a system of tenure on “state- 
land,”’ or also on land in private possession as in Italy (the “‘co- 
operative de operai’’) will be a matter of further consideration 
and experimentation. 


VILHELM IRGENS PETTERSSON 
Stureby, Sweden 


MODIFYING THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX TO 
PROMOTE GREATER STABILITY OF 
FARM INCOME* 


br the past few years of favorable farm income, many 
farm families have made substantial payments of Federal 
income tax. Relatively favorable ratios of prices received to prices 
paid, coupled with better than average crop yields, have markedly 
changed the situation of the 1930’s when few farm people found it 
was necessary to pay an income tax. Income then would not have 
been taxed in many cases even under the present provisions of the 
Federal income tax. 

The tax payments which recently have been flowing into the 
Federal Treasury from agriculture are in sharp contrast to the 
Federal expenditures for agricultural relief during the early thir- 
ties. Net Federal expenditures for agricultural relief over the six 
year period 1931-36 were $613,766,000; income tax payments by 
farm families, which were negligible until 1941, are estimated in 
total at $2,210,000,000 for the period 1941-46.' In effect, relief 
payments during the years of low farm income, together with tax 


_ * This paper represents the author's personal views on the problem under discus- 
sion. 

1 The figure given for relief payments includes relief loans as well as grants; see 
The Report and Recommendations of the President’s Committee on Crop Insurance, 
House Document No. 150, 75th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 17-18. Some Federal expen- 
ditures for agricultural relief were made after 1936, but there is no official estimate 
of the amount. Estimates of farm income tax collections have been made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and are “tentative.” 
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collections in the more favorable years, have served to even out 
some of the irregularity of farm income over the past twenty years. 

This irregular income pattern, characteristic of the many types 
of farm production where yields vary greatly from year to year, is 
an important agricultural problem. Policy measures that reduce 


Taste 1. Hyporueticat Net Income or TypicaL SouTHERN WINTER 
Wueat Farms UNDER Two AssuMED PRIcE LEVELS, 1930-46! 


Net income per farm? 
Year Assuming 1946 prices Assuming average 1935-39 
paid and prices prices paid and 
received prices received 
Dollars Dollars 
1980 4,868 1,607 
1931 5,142 1,748 
1932 4,141 1,368 
1933 2,348 715 
1934 3,357 1,131 
1935 1,381 239 
1936 2,476 698 
1987 1,211 129 
1938 2,249 489 
1939 1,877 474 
1940 1,784 368 
1941 4,461 1,650 
1942 6,325 2,339 
1943 8,275 3,136 
1944 7,665 3,185 
1945 10,013 3,965 
1946 10,818 4,340 
Average 1930-46 4,611 1,622 


1 The “Southern Plains” denotes the winter wheat area of southwestern Ne- 
braska and western Kansas. 

The writer is indebted to Wylie D. Goodsell of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies for the yield and expense data on which these series are based. Actual 
income earned over the period and other characteristics of this group of farms are 
shown in two publications of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: Typical Family- 
Operated Farms, 1930-45, Adjustments, Costs and Returns, F. M. 55, pp. 66-69, and 
Farm Costs and Returns, 1945 and 1946, F. M. 68, pp. 10-11. 

2 Crop acreages, livestock numbers and other characteristics of the farm or- 
ganization were changed each year in keeping with the changes that occurred over 
the period in this area. Net farm income is the net cash return from Government 
payments and the sale of crops, livestock and tivestock products after cash ex- 
penditures and rent and interest paid by the farm operator have been deducted. 


the uncertainty of farm income and promote a more even flow of 
income over the life-span of farm operations are desirable, par- 
ticularly for those areas where the yield variability and consequent 
income instability are great. The Federal income tax deserves par- 
ticular consideration from this point of view. 
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An Illustration of Income Variability 


The effect of crop yields as a source of the variability in farm 
incomes is illustrated by the following series of data for a group of 
typical winter wheat farms in the western Great Plains. Annual 
income and expense data covering the period 1930-46 for a group 
of typical farms in the Southern Plains winter wheat area have been 
adjusted to reflect (a) prices paid and prices received in 1946, and 
(b) average prices paid and received during the period 1935-39. 
The net income series shown represent the effect of yield variations 
on income at two different levels of prices. 

At each of the assumed price levels, the income of this group of 
farms for eight continuous years (1933-40) would have been much 
below the average for the 17 year period. Even with the relatively 
favorable prices of 1946, low yields would have reduced the income 
in seven of these years to less than $2,500. The need for bridging 
this gap by transferring income from favorable to unfavorable 
years is obvious. A typical wheat farmer in this area, on the basis 
of 1946 prices, could look forward to an average income of over 
$4,500. But he must also expect many years when adverse weather 
and other hazards will reduce his income to a much lower level. 

The income data presented in this illustration form a more ir- 
regular pattern than would be found in some other types of farm- 
ing. Typical dairy or livestock farms are not subject to such ex- 
treme yield fluctuations. To some degree, however, income insta- 
bility as a result of crop hazards is a problem throughout American 
agriculture. Also, the variations in prices from year to year, which 
were excluded from the illustration, have been an additional 
source of income instability. 

An indication of the actual income variability over the period 
1930-46 for farms of four different types, each representative of a 
major type-of-farming area, is given by the indices of net cash farm 
income shown in table 2. Net cash farm income, on which these 
indices are based, represents the difference between cash receipts, 
including Government payments, from the sale of crops, livestock, 
and livestock products, and cash expenditures for items of produc- 
tion expense. Since cash receipts and expenditures have been calcu- 
lated in terms of the current prices of each year, these series reflect 
the influence of both yield and price fluctuations. 

Over this period, there were marked differences among these 
farming areas in the degree to which income varied from year to 
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year. For farms in both the winter and spring wheat areas, the in- 
come pattern was extremely irregular. There was less variability 
in the income of typical hog-beef fattening farms in the Corn Belt, 
and still less for central New York dairy farms. Even for the New 
Tasie 2. or Net Casa Farm Income or Typicat Famiiy-Operatep 


Farms IN Four Typs-or-Farmine AREAS, 1930-46 as SHOWN BY (a) ANNUAL IN- 
DICES (ON THE Basis 1930-46=100) anp (b) THE CoEFFICIENT OF VARIATION! 


Winter Spring Hog-beef : 
wheat farms | wheat farms fattening y me 

— (Southern (Northern farms New York) 

Plains) Plains) (Corn Belt) 

A. Index of net cash farm income (1930-46 = 100) 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1930 60 27 79 88 
1931 29 5 40 57 
19382 17 —-9 22 35 
1933 24 82 28 46 
1934 42 20 32 47 
1935 19 14 42 55 
1936 38 20 80 65 
1937 14 21 45 34 
1938 17 28 47 51 
1939 15 27 55 59 
1940 17 44 55 69 
1941 69 67 99 100 
1942 138 153 146 120 
1943 224 251 217 175 
1944 217 282 206 203 
1945 $29 827 227 241 
1946 430 392 279 253 

B. Coefficient of Variation 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
126.1 129.4 82.5 72.8 


1 The data in this table are based upon net cash farm income as reported for 
these farming areas by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Typical Family- 
Operated Farms, 1930-45, Adjustments, Costs and Returns, F. M. 55, and Farm 
Costs and Returns, 1945 and 1946, F. M. 68. 


York dairy farms, however, income fluctuated widely during the 
period. The influence of a gradual change in the general level of farm 
prices over this period is readily apparent in each income series. 
Historically, price fluctuations have contributed much to the vari- 
ability of farm income. 

It is important to emphasize that the illustrations of income 
variability in terms of “typical”? farms that have been used 
throughout this discussion may understate considerably the actual 
extent of variability. The farm shown as “typical’’ of a farming 
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area represents, in most characteristics, an average of many dif- 
ferent farms of the same general type. Crop yields estimated for a 
“typical” farm do not take into account the range of yields among 
farms in the area. Hence the year-to-year yield fluctuations for 
many individual farms would exceed those shown for a “typical” 
farm, and the income fluctuations due to yield consequently would 
be greater. 


Variable Farm Income and the Federal Income Tax 


The variability of farm income is important in two respects 
when considered in relation to the Federal income tax. First, the 
total tax over any period of years is somewhat greater for the tax- 
payer whose income fluctuates markedly from year to year than 
for the taxpayer whose income is relatively constant. This may be 
illustrated by comparing (a) the total tax over a five year period 
for a taxpayer with a wife and one dependent when his annual 
income varies greatly, with (b) the tax he would pay if his income 
were distributed equally over the period: 


Income Tax 

(a) $ 4,300 $ 462 
1,200 0 
4,800 556 
2,700 179 
4,500 500 
$17,500 $1,697 

(b) $ 3,500 $ 318 
3,500 318 
3,500 318 
3,500 318 
3,500 318 
$17,500 $1,590 


This discrepancy arises because additional increments of income 
in any one year are taxed at increasingly higher surtax rates. Also, 
a part of the exemption goes unused in any year that the taxpayer’s 
income is smaller than the total exemption to which he is entitled. 
If we assume that persons with the same average income and with 
the same exemptions and deductions should pay the same total 
tax over a period of years, then the present tax is somewhat in- 
equitable. 

A more important consideration, particularly for farmers in areas 
where the natural hazards are great, lies in the failure of the tax 
to give adequate recognition to the fact that the unusually high 
income of one year must frequently be offset by unusually low in- 
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comes over a period of years. In this respect, part of the income in 
the peak production years might well be considered as a reserve 
against crop failure in other years. 

Under the present income tax law, there are two methods by 
which taxable income may be adjusted from one year to another: 
(1) If a net operating loss is incurred in any tax year, the loss may 
be carried back or forward two years, and thus be used to claim 
a refund of taxes previously paid, or to reduce the tax in a future 
year. (2) By reporting farm income on a cash basis, taxable income 
can be adjusted by carrying over from one year to another those 
commodities that can be stored without undue cost. Each of these 
provisions, however, is effective in leveling out taxable income only 
over a rather short period.” 

In considering how the Federal income tax might be revised so 
that it would take into account the variability of farm income, we 
may set forth the following goals: First, that the tax be equitable 
as among different classes of taxpayers. On this point the principal 
requirement is that the amount of tax over a period should not be 
greater on taxpayers with an irregular income. Secondly, the income 
tax should facilitate the accumulation of reserves of income against 
years of crop failure. In what follows, it will be suggested that the 
income tax be used as a positive measure to provide a stimulus to 
farmers for the carrying over of income from high to low income 
years. 

Taxes must be viewed not merely as revenue measures but in 
terms of their incidence within an economic and social context. 
The effect of the income tax upon economic incentive and upon 
savings have long been pertinent considerations in the formulation 
of tax policy. Although there is a presumption against revisions 
which unduly complicate a general tax measure for the benefit of 
particular income groups, this should not rule out the use of the 
income tax to effect changes of general benefit. 


2 It is reported that one of the tax revisions under consideration by the House 
Ways and Means Committee is a proposal to abolish or reduce to one year the 
“carry-back”’ provision and to extend the “carry-forward” provision to five or seven 
years. (See the Wall Street Journal, March 2, 1948, p. 6.) As applied to farm income, 
a longer period would provide greater assurance that the tax would be adjusted for 
any loss that is incurred. Extending the “carry-forward” provision at the expense 
of the “carry-back”’ provision, however, might well have the effect of making the 
pattern of farm income still more irregular. Under the “carry-back” provision, the 
benefit is received in the form of a refund immediately following the year in which 
the loss occurs; but under the “carry-forward” provision the benefit materializes as 
a tax credit in some future year when income is at least large enough to be taxable. 
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A Suggested Income Tax Plan 


The following proposal is one method by which the income tax 
might be amended for the benefit of those taxpayers whose incomes 
are subject to marked year-to-year variations. 

It is suggested that the present income tax law be amended to 
permit any person who is required to file an individual income tax 
return to purchase tax saving certificates up to a certain proportion 
(let us say one-third) of his current taxable income, the sum thus 
invested to be tax-free until the certificates are redeemed at which 
time it would be taxed along with the income of that year. By in- 
vesting in tax-free certificates in years when the tax liability is 
higher than average and redeeming them in years when the tax 
liability is below average, there would be sufficient tax saving at 
present surtax rates to make it profitable to carry over income 
from high income to low income years. 

The possibilities of such a plan are illustrated in the following 
comparison of the tax liabilities that would be incurred under the 
present law with the liabilities under an amended law which would 
make it possible to hold one-third of taxable income tax-free in the 
form of saving certificates. The tax series have been computed by 
using the hypothetical income of typical winter wheat farmers 
over the period 1930-46, under the assumption of 1946 prices paid 
and received throughout the period (see Table 1), and by applying 
present income tax rates. The illustration is in terms of a typical 
farmer with a wife and two dependents. It is assumed that net 
farm income above $3,500 would be invested in saving certificates, 
and that the certificates would be redeemed in an effort to keep the 
income from falling below $2,500. 

Given the historical yields and expense rates for this group of 
farms, with 1946 prices and present tax rates, it appears that large 
savings could be accumulated during a series of high yield years. 
Had a sum of $4,400 been accumulated by 1933 (instead of only 
$2,150 as shown in the illustration), farm income would not have 
fallen below $2,500 during any year of the period. 

The comparative tax liabilities, under the assumptions we have 
made, are indicated by the total amount of tax during the first 8 
years, since at the end of the eighth year all accumulated tax sav- 
ing certificates would have been redeemed. In this case, the tax 
saving would have been substantial: a total tax of $1,266 for the 
8 year period under the proposed plan compared with $1,562 under 
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Tasie 3. Hypotrneticat Net Incomes, AND Freprerat Income Tax 


Nores 


For TyprcaL Winter WHEAT FARMERS IN THE SOUTHERN 1930-46 
(1) at Present Tax Rares anp (2) Unper a Mopiriep Tax PLAN 


. (2) Assuming 1947 tax rates with tax-free 
(1) ee savings permitted up to one-third 
of taxable income 
Net income | Accumulated 
Year (adjusted for 
tax-saving certificates 
Net Tax | certificates (as of Tax 
income liability purchased March 15 liability’ 
and the following 
redeemed)! year)? 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1930 4,868 461 4,118 750 325 
1981 5,142 514 4,292 1,600 351 
1932 4,141 325 $3,591 2,150 231 
1933 2,348 20 2,548 1,950 54 
1984 3,357 197 3,357 1,950 197 
1935 1,381 0 2,531 800 54 
1936 2,476 45 2,526 750 54 
1937 1,211 0 1,961 0 0 
1938 2,249 3 2,249 0 3 
1939 1,877 0 1,877 0 0 
1940 1,784 0 1,784 0 0 
1941 4,461 386 3,811 650 274 
1942 6,325 762 5,075 1,900 500 
1943 8,275 1,237 6,375 3,800 771 
1944 7,665 1,086 5,965 5,500 686 
1945 | 10,013 1,723 7,513 8,000 1,048 
1946 | 10,818 1,965 8,068 10,750 1,186 


1 The income of each year has been adjusted to reflect 1946 prices received and 
prices paid. For the source of these data see Table 1. 

2 The tax has been computed for a farmer with a wife and two dependents. 
When net income was below $5,000 the “short-form” tax table was used to com- 
pute the tax; above $5,000, the standard $500 deduction was taken. 

3 Net income above $3,500 is assumed to be used for the purchase of certificates, 
in units of $50, up to the limit of one-third of taxable income. For example, in 1930 
taxable income after deductions and exemptions was $2,381 (not shown in table); 
hence $750 of certificates would have been purchased that year. 


the existing income tax law. This should provide a definite stimulus 
to the accumulation of saving certificates in years of above average 
income. 

The introduction of such a tax plan would involve many admin- 
istrative details, none of which, however, appears to offer serious 
difficulty. A series of tax-saving certificates could be issued for each 
tax year, and made available for purchase up to the final date for 
filing the income tax return. It would be necessary to make the 
tax-saving certificate nontransferable, but it could be made re- 
deemable at any time upon the purchaser’s request. It would also 
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seem reasonable to provide that the certificate, when redeemed, 
should be taxed under the same rate structure as that existing when 
the certificate was purchased, in order that future revisions of the 
rate structure should not penalize or benefit those who had ac- 
cumulated certificates. Thus the income received from redeeming 
a certificate would be reported as an increment to the income of the 
current tax year, but taxed separately under the rate schedule of 
the year of purchase.® 

From the standpoint of the Federal Government, receipts from 
the sale of certificates could be considered in part as revenue, in 
lieu of postponed tax receipts, and in part as returns from the sale 
of short-term Government obligations. Certificates held for a year 
or longer, therefore, should be allowed to accumulate interest. 

Although this plan has been proposed as a means of promoting 
greater income stability among farm people, there would seem to be 
no reason why it should not be available to all persons who pay in- 
dividual income taxes. Its effectiveness as a stability measure, 
since this depends upon the willingness of taxpayers to take advan- 
tage of the tax-saving privilege, cannot be predicted in advance of 
its introduction. On a priori grounds alone, it would seem that 
considerable gain in stability could be realized at rather little cost. 


E. Liuoyp BarBER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


USING AGRICULTURAL CENSUS DATA IN A STUDY 
OF THE CHICKEN ENTERPRISE IN 
CENTRAL INDIANA* 


STUDY of the economics of production of chickens and eggs 

on central Indiana farms involves several types of analyses. 
First is an analytical description of the farming in the area, par- 
ticularly the organization relationships among the poultry enter- 
prise and other enterprises in the farming systems. This analysis 
will provide the basis for discovering characteristic groupings of 
farms with respect to size of operations, type of farming, and im- 


* Changes in the surtax rate or in exemptions might make income tax reporting 
somewhat complicated for those who had seleunnl atileshen, But if the applicable 
tax rates were printed on each certificate, and separate space provided on the income 
tax return for reporting the tax on income from certificates, there should be little 
difficulty on this account. 

* The author wishes to acknowledge the generous cooperation of the U. S. Bu- 


reau of the Census in making available unpublished census material and in offering 
helpful suggestions for its use. 
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portance of the poultry enterprise. Second is an analysis of the range 
in production practices farmers use in handling chickens and of the 
input-out ratios they obtain. For some purposes there may be no 
need to go beyond these two types of analyses. In the event, how- 
ever, that there is interest in future trends of chicken and egg 
production in the area, a third type of analysis would be needed. 
For this, correlations between (1) the management and organiza- 
tion factors and (2) farm returns would be essential as the basis 
for projecting adjustments in production on characteristic groups 
of farms that would be profitable and that farmers would be likely 
to make in view of prospective economic conditions. Finally, the 
results of these projections should be interpreted in terms of the 
probable effects on the total production of chickens and eggs on all 
farms in the area. 

The Census of Agriculture is an excellent source of data required 
for the first type of analysis. However, the need to examine in de- 
tail the organization of individual farms necessitates the use of 
basic working materials in the files of the Bureau of the Census. 
Adequate detailed information for individual farms is not provided 
in published reports. 

Information of the kind needed for the second type of analysis 
is not available from the Census of Agriculture. The enumeration 
of farms for census purposes has not included the assembling of 
farm practice and input-output data in a comprehensive way. 
Lack of these data indirectly prevent the third type of analysis 
which depends upon results obtained in the analysis of the second 
kind. 

If farm practice and input-output ratio information were avail- 
able for individual farms from secondary sources, perhaps proce- 
dures could be worked out by which this material could be used in 
conjunction with data from the Census of Agriculture. But there 
are no suitable secondary sources for this information. It may be 
obtained only by special field studies. 

In a field study designed to obtain management practices and 
input-output data for the chicken enterprise, the best alternative 
would seem to be that of focusing attention upon the relatively more 
important groups of farms in the area. Within each group of farms 
selected there would be an opportunity to concentrate the analysis 
on the modal cluster, if this procedure appeared desirable. The num- 
ber of field records taken for each group of farms could be the same, 
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instead of being in proportion to the numerical importance of the 
group in the universe, on the assumption that the primary object 
of the field study would be to establish physical and economic rela- 
tionships. 

The following sections summarize an exploration of the use of 
data from the Census of Agriculture in devising a field study of 
chicken and egg production in central Indiana. Emphasis in the 
study would be upon production practices and input-output rela- 
tionships. Information assembled would supplement farm-organi- 
zation data available from the Census of Agriculture and other 
sources. 

The Area and Types of Farms 


The specific farming area involved is a belt of from 3 to 6 coun- 
ties wide that extends from east to west across the center of the 
State of Indiana. Thirty-one counties are included. Its generalized 
type-of-farming designation is hogs and soft winter wheat. It in- 
cludes State type-of-farming areas 5-a, 5-b, and 9. 


TABLE 1. Frequency DistrisuTiIon oF CENTRAL INDIANA Farms, 
CLASSIFIED BY oF Farmino! 


Type of farm Number of farms Percentage of farms 
Numler Percent 
Unclassified 816 1.3 
Fruit and nut 164 0.3 
Vegetable 1,119 1.8 
Horticultural specialty 248 0.4 
Field crop 5,259 8.6 
Dairy 4,244 7.0 
Poultry 3,047 5.0 
Livestock 26,514 43.6 
Forest products 49 0.1 
General 12,956 21.3 
Family living 6,421 10.6 
All farms 60 ,837 100.0 


1 United States Census of Agriculture, 1945, v. 1, pt. 4, “State of Indiana.” 


All types of farms are found in central Indiana. But livestock 
farms account for a much larger proportion of all farms than any 
other type. At the time of the 1945 Census 44 percent of the farms 
were classified as livestock compared with 21 percent classified as 
general, the next most common type (table 1). 

Considerable variation may exist between the organization of 
individual farms that are grouped under a somewhat broadly de- 
fined type. The opportunity for differences is perhaps greatest 
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among farms classified as livestock farms. When 453 of the live- 
stock farms! of central Indiana are sub-typed, approximately half 
of them are more adequately described as hog farms. Several other 
sub-types are represented by the remainder of the farms (table 2). 
These more restricted classifications of livestock farms were made 
by considering the value of products sold or traded on a more 
limited enterprise basis than was used by the Bureau of the Census, 
and by making some use of the actual numbers of different kinds 
of livestock handled. 


Tas.e 2, Frequency DistrisuTion or 453 CENTRAL INDIANA LIVESTOCK 
Farms, CLASSIFIED BY SUB-TYPES! 


Sub-type of farm Number of farms Percentage of farms 
Number Percent 
Hog 237 52.3 
General livestock 70 15.5 
Hog-dairy 58 12.8 
Hog-beef 45 9.9 
Beef 16 3.5 
Sheep 8 1.8 
Other 19 4.2 
All farms 453 100.0 


1 This group of 453 farms represents all farms typed as livestock farms falling 
within the segments that comprised the 1945 Master Sample of Agriculture in the 
8 counties of Carroll, Delaware, Grant, Hamilton, Hancock, Henry, Howard, and 
Madison. Data for these 8 counties were used as a basis for most of the analyses 
presented in this paper because of the intent to restrict field work to these counties 
in order that information obtained could be compared with similar data assembled 
during an earlier year. 


Size of Farm and Number of Chickens* 


More than two-thirds of the farms of the 31 counties in central 
Indiana involved less than a quarter section of land each in 1944. 
Only 32 percent of the farms contained as many as 140 acres. 

At the time of the 1945 Census 1 out of 8 of the central Indiana 
farms had no chickens. Flocks of 200 or more birds were few; they 
were reported for only 7 percent of the farms. Of the flocks of less 
than 200 birds, approximately one-third contained fewer than 50 
birds and two-thirds fewer than 100 birds. 


1 Some farms classified as general would fall into some of the sub-types of live- 
stock farms, if reclassified in the same way as the livestock farms. 

2 This section is based upon an analysis of 1945 Census data available for all 
farms falling within the segments that comprised the 1945 Master Sample of Agri- 
culture for the $1 central Indiana counties. The statistics presented are subject to 
sampling variability. The sampling errors have been taken into account, however, 
in the interpretation of the data, 
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A slight tendency prevails for the number of chickens kept on 
farms in central Indiana to vary directly with the size of farm in 
total acres (table 3). This feature is associated with the relatively 
high proportion that noncommercial farms are of all farms in cen- 
tral Indiana. The broad category of noncommercial farms is made 
up of part-time and subsistence farms and rural residences, most 
of which involve small acreages. The magnitude of this problem is 
illustrated by the fact that nearly 3 out of every 10 farms in central 
Indiana had a value of products sold and traded in 1944 of no more 
than $800. At 1944 farm prices,’ total sales of $800 did not repre- 
sent as large a volume of production as is usually associated with 
commercial farms. It is possible, of course, to measure the signifi- 
cance of noncommercial farms by other criteria. For present pur- 
poses, though, a determination on the basis of value of sales appears 
adequate. 


Tase 8, Frequency DistrisvuTion or 3,490 Farms! or CENTRAL INDIANA, 
CLASSIFIED BY S1zE OF FLock AND S1zE or 


Size of flock® 


Size of 
farm? 50- | 100-| 200—| 400-| 700-| 1,000- All 
ens | 50 | 99 | 199 | 399 | 699 | 999 | 2,499 farms 


over 


Under 70 237 | 560 | 313 | 225 | 42 4 1 1 1 1,384 
70-139 101 | 231 | 275 | 301 | 56 6 0 0 0 770 
140-219 58 | 126 | 193 | 219 | 54 7 1 2 0 660 
220 and over 34 77 | 182 | 166 | 55 9 1 1 1 476 
All farms 430 | 994 | 913 | 911 | 207 | 26 3 4 2 | 3,490 


1 Farms falling within the segments comprising the 1945 Master Sample of 
Agriculture for $31 central Indiana counties. 

2 Acres of all land in farm. 

3 Chickens reported at time of 1945 census. 


Comparison of Important Types of Farms 


When comparing types and sub-types of farms in order to ob- 
serve the significance and relative importance of the chicken enter- 
prise, it is desirable to distinguish between commercial and non- 
commercial farms. Not to do so would result in the poultry and 
dairy type of farm groups containing more part-time farms, sub- 
sistence farms, and rural residences than the other type groups. 
Because so large a part of the total production of poultry and eggs 
comes from commercial farms, first consideration must be given to 
this class of farms in studying the economics of such production. 


Notes 
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But production on noncommercial farms cannot be ignored, es- 
pecially when there is interest in future production trends for an 
area. The remainder of this paper, however, deals only with com- 
mercial farms. Similar procedures would be followed for noncom- 
mercial farms. 

The average number of chickens kept on important sub-types of 
commercial livestock farms tends to vary within a rather narrow 
range (table 4). General livestock, hog, hog-dairy, and hog-beef 
farms do not differ greatly in average size and in acreage of crop- 
land harvested. The most noticeable difference occurs in the rela- 
tionship between the value of poultry and poultry products sold 
and traded and the value of all products sold and traded. Chick- 
ens account for relatively more of the total value of all products 
sold and traded on general livestock farms than on the other three 
important sub-types. 

General farms, although somewhat smaller in size and with less 
cropland harvested, have about the same number of chickens as 
have all livestock farms. Significantly larger numbers of chickens 
are raised, however, on the general farms. This is reflected in the 
fact that poultry and poultry products are relatively more impor- 
tant in the total value of all products sold and traded on general 
farms than on all livestock farms. 

Field-crop farms, although they involve a larger acreage of total 
land and of harvested cropland per farm than other types of 
farms, have a much smaller chicken enterprise. The number of 
chickens on hand at the beginning of 1945 was about one-half of 
the number on general and all livestock farms. 

Dairy and poultry type farms, particularly the poultry farms, 
involve on the average less total land and less harvested cropland 
than do other types of farms. They differ from each other, though, 
in the size of the chicken enterprise. More chickens are kept on the 
poultry farms. In fact, the size of flock is larger on poultry farms 
than on any of the other types of farms. The number of chickens 
kept on dairy farms, which averaged about 75 at the beginning of 
1945, was about midway between the average number kept on 
field-crop farms and the average number kept on general farms 
and most livestock farms. 


Selecting Classes of Farms for Study 


Data assembled up to this point provide much information about 
the universe of farms, particularly commercial farms in central 
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Taste 5. DistRisuTion or ComMERCIAL Farms or Important Types or CENTRAL 


Notes 


Inprana, CLASSIFIED BY or Farm, Size or Fiock, AND S1zE or Farm! 


Number of chickens on hand January 1, 1945 


Type and size All 
of farm 400 | ¢ 2 
in total acres | None | Under | 50-99 | 100-199 |200-399| and —_— 
50 over 
General: 

Under 70 1 7 18 13 1 0 40 
70-139 2 17 24 34 6 0 83 
140-219 1 7 10 14 3 0 35 
220 and over 3 1 6 7 4 1 22 

Field crop: 

Under 70 3 3 0 1 1 0 8 

70-139 5 10 8 1 0 0 24 
140-219 g 6 5 2 1 0 16 
220 and over 2 3 6 2 1 0 14 

Dairy: 

Under 70 1 6 3 5 0 0 15 

70-139 1 5 6 6 1 0 19 
140-219 2 0 5 4 0 0 11 
220 and over 1 0 3 0 1 0 5 

Poultry: 

Under 70 2 0 2 4 8 0 11 

70-139 0 0 3 0 0 0 3 
140-219 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
220 and over 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

General 
livestock: 

Under 70 0 Q 2 7 0 0 11 

70-139 1 4 9 8 2 0 34 
140-219 4 2 vi 10 0 1 22 
220 and over 0 0 7 1 0 0 8 

Hog: 

Under 70 3 15 - 10 4 1 40 

70-139 7 11 35 20 3 0 76 
140-219 4 16 21 17 5 0 63 
220 and over 4 5 1l 11 4 0 35 

Hog-dairy: 

Under 70 0 4 4 3 0 0 11 

70-139 0 8 8 2 3 0 21 
140-219 1 g 8 5 2 0 18 
220 and over 0 0 3 0 1 1 5 

Hog-beef: 

Under 70 1 Q 4 3 0 0 10 

70-139 1 1 5 3 1 0 11 
140-219 0 5 4 3 4 0 16 
220 and over 0 1 0 3 0 1 5 

All farms 50 143 234 199 51 5 682 


1 Farms are located in the 8 counties indicated in the footnote of table 2. 


2 All commercial farms of the 1945 Master Sample of Agriculture, excluding 


Specified Large Farms, that meet the indicated requirements. 
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Indiana. An understanding is gained of selected features wherein 
farms are similar and wherein they are distinctly different. A basis 
is provided by which farms may be placed in classes, each class 
possessing a considerable degree of homogeneity. From it a deter- 
mination may be made regarding the specific classes of farms for 
which it is desirable to assemble, by field study, information about 
the chicken enterprise which is not available from other sources. 

Classes of commercial farms useful in an appraisal of future 
trends in production of chickens and eggs in central Indiana and in 
the assembling of data on management practices and input-output 
relationships for the chicken enterprise may be delineated by the 
use of three factors. These three factors are (1) size of flock, (2) 
type of farm, and (3) size of farm. Farms would be divided into 6 
strata by size of flock, each of these strata into 8 on the basis of type 
of farm. The 48 classes resulting would be stratified 4 ways by size 
of farm. A maximum of 192 classes of farms would be possible by 
this procedure (table 5). However, all classes are not of the same 
numerical importance. No farms at all are indicated for many of 
the possible classes. 

Resources and alternative demands upon the time of research 
workers are usually such that economic analyses of individual farm 
enterprises must be held within limits that are short of those that 
would permit full study of every detail of the enterprises. Limita- 
tions on the scope of the analyses take the form of restrictions on 
the number of field records taken, when they are used, and of 
controls on the amounts of tabulating and summarizing performed 
in exploring and using the data that are assembled. 

In practice, it would seldom be feasible to obtain field records 
for the 105 classes of farms shown in table 5 that would remain, if 
those classes for which no farms were indicated and those classes 
which involved no chickens were eliminated. An adequate number 
of field records for this number of farm classes certainly could be no 
less than a total of about 1,100. Some way would need to be found 
whereby fewer classes of farms would be involved. How many 
fewer classes would depend upon the number of field records that 
could be obtained and analyzed within the bounds set for the inves- 
tigation. On the assumption that approximately 200 records might 
be the maximum that could be taken and analyzed, relatively few 
classes of farms could be covered adequately. 

Additional classes of farms indicated in table 5 may be eliminated 
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from consideration, when deciding upon the farms to be surveyed, 
because of their minor significance in the universe. A class for which 
three farms, for instance, are indicated would be expected to ac- 
count for but a relatively small number of farms in the universe of 
farms of central Indiana. 


Taste 6. DistRIBUTION or COMMERCIAL FARMS OF IMPORTANT TYPES IN CENTRAL 
INDIANA, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE oF Farm, S1zE oF FLock AND S1zE OF 
Farm WHEN oF Farms Havine No CHICKENS AND 
CLASSES WITH FEWER THAN $ Farms ARE ExciupEp! 


Type and sise of Number of chickens on hand Jan. 1, 1945 


farm in 
total acres — 100-199 200-899 


General: 
Under 70 13 
70-219 48 
220 and over 7 


Field crop: 
Under 70 
70-219 

220 and over 


Dairy: 
Under 70 
70-219 
220 and over 


Poultry: 
Under 70 
70-219 

220 and over 


Livestock: 
Under 70 25 
70-219 51 

220 and over 7 


1 For location of farms see the footnote of table 2. For original classes of farms 
refer to table 5. 


Analysis of the characteristics of sub-types of livestock farms 
indicated that considerable similarity exists between general live- 
stock, hog, hog-dairy and hog-beef farms in size of farm and in 
number of chickens kept. Dispensing with sub-types of livestock 
farms would seem to be a course that could be followed in decreas- 
ing the number of farm classes without too great risk of lessening 
the reliability of statistical results that would be obtained. In a 
like manner the size-of-farm strata could be reduced from 4 to 3 


9 
4 
3 
16 13 3 
3 6 
6 3 5 
5 11 10 
8 
18 24 4 
99 70 20 
23 16 5 
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by combining the two strata of 70-139 acres and 140-219 acres. 
This would give three size-of-farm strata that might be called 
small- medium- and large-size farms. Elimination and consolidation 
of classes of farms as outlined would give the 37 classes shown in 
table 6. 

The problem of selecting classes of farms for field enumeration 
is reduced to more workable proportions by consolidating the num- 
ber of classes to 37. However, about twice as many farm classes 
still remain as could be handled within the limits of approximately 
200 field records. This difficulty may be overcome by deciding upon 
the kind of information that is most needed and fitting this to the 
pattern of farm classes. Approached in this way, 15 classes of farms 
would be selected for study. By obtaining field records on ap- 
proximately 12 farms for each of the 15 classes (see table 7), com- 
parisons would be possible of the management of the chicken enter- 
prise of 4 different sizes on the same size (70-219 acres) of general 
and livestock farms. The records also would provide comparative 
data of the management of flocks of the same size (50-99 birds) 
on farms of the same size (70-219 acres) in each of the four type- 
TaBLeE 7. CLasses OF CoMMERCIAL Farms 1n CENTRAL INDIANA WovuLp 


Be ENUMERATED IN A StuDy oF Pouttry MANAGEMENT PRACTICES AND 
oF Input-OutPput RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CHICKEN ENTERPRISE! 


Number of chickens on hand Jan. 1, 1945 
Type of farm and 


— 50-99 100-199 | 200-399 


General: 
Under 70 
70-219 

220 and over 


Field crops: 
Under 70 
70-219 

220 and over 


Dairy: 
Under 70 
70-219 
220 and over 


Livestock: 
Under 70 
70-219 

220 and over 


1 Each “‘x”’ indicates a class of farms for which field records would be obtained, 


x 
x x x x 
x 
x 
x x x x 
x 
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of-farm strata; namely, general, field crop, dairy and livestock. 
Analysis could be made also of the management of flocks of the 
same size (100-199 birds) on farms of three sizes for both general 
and livestock types of farm. The management of large flocks (for 
this region) of 200-399 birds would be examined on general and 
livestock farms of 70-219 acres. 

In addition to the 180 records obtained for the indicated 15 
classes of farms, 20 records would be gotten for the two classes of 
general and livestock farms of 70-219 acres on which no chickens 
were kept. One half of the 20 records would be for general farms 
and one-half for livestock farms. The purpose of these records 
would be to gain an insight into the reasons for the absence of 
chickens in the organization of these two rather common classes 
of farms. Information obtained would differ from that assembled 
for farms having chickens, but would be helpful in the projection 
of future trends in production of chickens and eggs in central Indi- 
ana. 

Objective methods of sampling would be used to select farms for 
enumeration in each of the 17 classes of farms to be included in the 
field study. Lists compiled for central Indiana could be used. Ex- 
ploration of the opportunities of utilizing assessors’ records in 
making up lists might show these records to be a good source of 
needed data. 

BrrryMan R. Hurt 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


DEVELOPING A TECHNIQUE FOR 
DETERMINING TYPES OF FARMING* 


HE procedure for determining types of farming presented in 
this article is based on a recently completed type-of-farming 
study for Georgia. Previous work on type-of-farming in this State 
has been of such a general nature that little detail of a basic nature 
was discovered. The current study was designed to bring out much 
of the detail heretofore overlooked. 

The basis used in this study for determining types-of-farming is 
not entirely new. The application of the technique is new in that 
adjustments not previously used were applied in order to develop 


* Based on unpublished research by the writer of a study of types of farming and 
trends by types of farming in Georgia. 
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a pattern which presented a realistic and useful picture of types of 
farming in Georgia. 


Basis Used to Determine Type of Farming 


Types of farming were determined on the general basis of the 
census values of farm produce sold or traded in 1939. However, 
one area was determined as non-commercial on the basis of the 
proportion of the total production which was used in the farm 
household. 

Types of farming in Georgia as they existed in 1939 were de- 
termined on a county basis, each county then being designated by 
its type of farming classification. Counties of similar type classifi- 
cation were combined into types of farming areas. Tabulations were 
made by the type of farming areas which were made up of all 
counties of a similar type of farming classification. 


Determining Types 


The percents that the income from the various enterprises were 
of the total income were used as the basis of determining types of 
farming with the county boundaries being followed in delimiting 


the different areas. The type of farming of the county unit was 
determined without regard to the importance of any individual type 
of farming within it. Thus, type of farming for each county was 
based on the total production of all the farms within the county. 


Method of Determining Types 


The percents used in determining types of farming were arbi- 
trarily arrived at after much experimenting with various percent 
combinations. Due to the tendency of Georgia farmers to produce 
on their own farms a high percentage of their farm home consump- 
tion items, it was found that the value of farm produce used in the 
farm home, on the farm where produced, must be eliminated in the 
commercial farming areas. To do otherwise led to the establishment 
of such a large number of types of farming that a very confused 
picture of the State’s agriculture was presented. 

The determination of type of farming involved two essential 
steps: 


1. Determination of the percent that the value of farm products used in 
the farm household was of the total of the farm products sold, traded 
or exchanged and used in the farm household. Tabulations of these 
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percents for all counties of the State were made. When this percent 
was 50 percent, or more, the county was classified as non-commercial. 
Nine counties fell into this category. 

. For those counties other than the nine counties classified as non-com- 
mercial, further tabulations and calculations were made to determine 
the percent that receipts (farm products sold, éxchanged or traded) 
from each of the various sources of income were of the total receipts. 
The source of income breakdown used was as follows: 

a. Livestock and livestock products 
(1) Livestock 
(2) Dairy products 
(3) Poultry and poultry products 
(4) Other livestock products 
. Crops 
(1) Field crops 
(a) Cotton 
(b) Peanuts 
(c) Tobacco 
(2) Vegetables 
(3) Fruits and nuts 
(4) Horticultural specialty 
c. Forest products 


From the percent calculations of the relative importance of each 
of the above sources of income the type of farming for each of the 
remaining 150 counties in the State was determined. 

Computations on the bases of the above two steps developed 
four categories into which all types could be readily classified. They 
were specialized types, combination types, mixed types, and non- 
commercial types. However, the technique which was followed 
varied from other published procedures in a number of details and 
the important adjustments are given to add clarity to the presen- 
tation. 

Adjustments Used in the Study 


The base data for this type of farming study were taken from the 
Agricultural Census as reported in County Table Table XVII, 
Volume II, part 2 of the 1940 Census of the United States. 

Several adjustments were made in the census data. The first of 
these was applied after the non-commercial type of farming coun- 
ties were determined. The census data gave the percent distribution 
of the value of farm products sold, traded, or used by farm house- 
holds. For each county, other than the non-commercial type 
counties, a factor was determined which converted the percent dis- 
tribution of products sold or traded to the basis of 100 percent. In 
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this manner the value of farm products used by the farm household 
was eliminated for all except the countries which were classified 
as non-commercial counties. 

The census data gave no breakdown of the percent distribution 
of the value of individual field crops sold or traded. In order to se- 
cure a type of farming classification which shows the influence of 
important individual field crops in determining types of farming, 
certain calculations had to be made to breakdown the major field 
crop classification. Adjustments in the census data were made in 
the following manner: 


Cotton 


County Table XVI gave the value of cotton lint and cottonseed 
harvested. Normally, all cotton harvested is sold but all cottonseed 
are not sold. These census values were adjusted to allow for the 
value of cottonseed retained on the farm for seed and for feed dur- 
ing the following year. The remaining value of cotton and cotton- 
seed was calculated as a percent of the total value of farm products 
sold or exchanged for each county. These percents gave a relative 
measure of the importance of cotton as a source of income in each 
county reporting cotton. 


Tobacco 


The value of tobacco harvested, reported in County Table XVI 
of Volume II, was accepted as the value of tobacco sold. For each 
county selling tobacco the percent that tobacco sale was of the total 
value of farm products sold or exchanged was calculated. These per- 
cents gave a measure of the relative importance of tobacco as a 
source of income in each county reporting tobacco. 


Peanuts 


The census of 1940 gave no value of peanuts harvested or sold. 
However, since peanuts represent such an important source of in- 
come for a number of Georgia counties, the value of harvested 
peanuts was imputed, and this figure was used as the value of 
peanuts sold. This was done by applying the average price received 
by the Georgia farmer in 1939 to the 1939 production. 


Types of Farming in Georgia 


Two of the four categories of farm types previously referred to 
were broken down into their most important divisions. While the 
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TYPES OF FARMS IN GEORGIA 1939 
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procedure used resulted in four categories, or main groupings of 
types of farming, it produced nineteen types of farming. The ac- 
companying map shows the location of these types of farming. 


Specialized types 


When 60 percent, or more, of a county’s agricultural gross income 
was from one source, the county was designated as specialized by 


the name of the enterprise producing this income. Specialized types 
determined by this method were: 


= 
yy, = | an 
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Cotton 

Dairy 

Tobacco 
Combination types 


When 60 percent, or more, of the county’s gross agricultural 
income was from two enterprises, each of which contributed at least 
10 percent of the total, while neither contributed as much as 60 
percent of the total, the type was indicated by the use of the names 
of the two enterprises. The type name states first the enterprise 
which is of greatest importance in this combination. The following 
combination types were determined: 


Cotton-dairy 
Cotton-poultry 
Cotton-fruit 
Cotton-peanuts 
Cotton-tobacco 
Cotton-livestock 
Dairy-cotton 
Dairy-poultry 
Dairy-horticultural specialty 
Livestock-tobacco 
Peanuts-cotton 
Tobacco-cotton 
Tobacco-livestock 
Fruit-cotton 


Mized type 


When no two enterprises together contributed as much as 60 per- 
cent of the total income of a county, within the limits of the com- 
bination types, the county was designated as mixed type of farm- 
ing. 


Non-commercial 


When a county’s total receipts from the sale of farm products 
and the value of farm products exchanged was not equal to the 
value of the farm products consumed in the farm household of the 
producing farm, it was designated as non-commercial in type. 


Procedure Used in other Type of Farming Studies 


Type of farming studies in the United States have differentiated 
areas largely on the basis of enterprise income or on the basis of 
enterprise labor requirements. 
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Foster F. Elliott in his Types of Farming in the United States, 
used 40 percent or more of the total value of all products of the 
farm as the basis of determining in which of the several type of 
farming groupings the farm was placed. However, Elliott found 
it necessary to use certain adjustments in order to clarify a number 
of classifications. For instance, Animal Specialty farms were sepa- 
rated from “stockranch” farms on the basis of the ratio of the 
pastureland to the cropland. 

Selmer A. Engene and George A. Pond in their Agricultural Pro- 
duction and Types of Farming in Minnesota, used 40 percent or more 
of the value of all products from the sale of a product, or group of 
products, as the basis of determining type of farming. These authors 
likewise made such adjustments as appeared necessary to clarify 
certain type classification. For example, they made a “part-time” 
type, which applied to those farms where 130 days or more were 
spent on work away from the farm and with total value of all farm 
products $750 or less. Another variation from their basic procedure 
was to classify as “self-sufficing’’ those farms where 50 percent or 
more of the value of all products was represented by the value of 
the farm products used in the home. 

E. B. Hill, in his study Types of Farming in Michigan followed 
the same basis in outlining the different type-of-farming areas as 
was used by Elliott. However, Hill presented a more detailed pic- 
ture with types more closely related to specific enterprises in con- 
trast to the generalized grouping of enterprises by Elliott. 

R. S. Beck used the proportion of time spent on the various 
enterprises to determine types of farms in his Types of Farming in 
New York. Productive-man-work units, calculated for each town 
in the State, was the basis of calculation. He used a number of ad- 
justments in order to clarify a number of classifications. For 
example, “specialized types” were determined when 75 percent or 
more of the productive farm work in a town was spent on one pre- 
determined class of enterprises. “Combination types’’ were estab- 
lished when 50 percent of the productive work in a town was spent 
on two enterprises, but neither accounted for less than 10 percent 
of the total-productive-man work units. 


Appraisal of the Study 


The primary objective of any type of farming study should be to 
present an accurate picture of farming systems in the various parts 
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of the area covered. To whatever extent this study meets that ob- 
jective then to that extent it is justified. The application of the 
technique used, including the variations from heretofore recognized 
procedures present a picture which appears to be realistic. The 
recognition of the variations between the agricultural areas should 
be one of the important factors in developing or implementing re- 
gional farm planning programs. This study has attempted to define 
more definitely these agricultural areas of important variation in 
Georgia and to present a technique which may be used in states 
with agriculture comparable to Georgia’s. 

A recognized weakness for some purposes is the use of the county 
unit basis because of the large size of the county. The use of minor 
civil divisions would have, no doubt, presented a more detailed and 
probably for many purposes a more useful picture of the State’s 
agriculture. 


Frank P. Kine 
University of Georgia 


A DEVICE FOR ANALYZING YIELDS 
SHORT CUT TO YIELD-CURVE PROBLEMS' 


ARM management workers have long needed means for reach- 

ing approximate answers to problems that can be precisely 
solved only through complex mathematical computations. Usually 
the reasonably well-measured factors are fewer than the unmeas- 
ured factors. The arbitrary allowances, necessary to any answer in 
such cases, render every such answer unsatisfactory. Drawing free- 
hand curves through observations plotted on coordinate scales 
lacks much of giving satisfactory solutions to the “power” curves 
and the “exponential” curves that “fit” data before us. Each 
worker can rationalize his own curves, but seldom likes the product 
better than another’s. 

In the early Twenties, W. J. Spillman developed a basis for using 
exponential equations with special reference to their application to 
fertilizer experimentation. Before his death in 1931 he reduced to 
arithmetic his process of solving complex economic problems in- 
cluding determining the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash available for plants in soils of “check plots,” the best pro- 

1 This note attempts to clarify some phases of the development of the yield 
curve Y= M-— AR? set forth in Technical Bulletin 348 of the U.S.D.A. published in 


April 1933, entitled Use of the Exponential Yield Curve in Fertilizer Experiments, by 
W. J. Spillman. See also this writer’s further comments in this Journal, July, 1933. 
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portions of the principal ingredients of fertilizers, and the most 
profitable quantities of fertilizers to apply under specified cost and 
returns relationships. Though he then presented this as a device 
for handling fertilizer problems, Spillman pointed out the applica- 
tion of his method to any set of circumstances in which the results 
obtained were definitely attributable to the quantity of a measur- 
able growth-stimulating factor applied. In early work the applica- 
tions to growth of chickens and to feed requirements of fattening 
livestock were demonstrated. Very few sets of data are appropri- 
ately arranged for use of Spillman’s detailed computations. The 
principles he demonstrated are adaptable to some phases of re- 
ported observations. 

This note opens up for farm management workers a field of 
interest long avoided because of the difficulty of the “‘arithmetic.” 
Data usually available in reports of observations are sufficient for 


useful approximations, through basic relationships briefed as fol- 
lows. 


The Short Cut Method Exemplified 


There is a “yield curve” appropriate to every authentic observed 
production record for which the observer attributes growth, or yield 
increase, to the application of stated numbers of units of a recog- 
nized growth-stimulating factor. Usually experiments provide for 
observing the yields resulting from several applications of the 
growth-stimulating factor under observation, each application 
differing from the others only in the number of units of the growth- 
stimulating factor applied, compared with yields from untreated 
plots otherwise handled the same as the treated plots.” 

It has long been recognized that applications of a growth- 
stimulating factor differing only in number of units of the factor 
result in yields that increase in total as the number of units applied 
increase, but that the additional yields attributable to the succes- 
sive units applied one by one are smaller and smaller. 

Arrayed in order of number of units of the growth factor applied, 
each of the additional yields is normally smaller than that attributed 
to the unit before it, by a definite percentage. The “principle of 

2 To simplify the presentation, thisdiscussion from here on uses the results of one 
of the experiments with fertilizer on potatoes at Aroostook Farm, Maine, in 1936, as 
reported in Bulletin 414, Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. Hence, the 


“growth-stimulating factor” is 4-8-7 fertilizer applied in doses differing by 500 
pounds—the unit of application—from 1,500 pounds to 3,000 pounds. 
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PARTS, POINTS, AND PRINCIPLES USED IN COMPUTING A YIELD CURVE 


J RESPONSE TO 
YIELD TABULAR VALUES! ( BU.) 


(BU. PER ACRE) (R=.7376) COMPUTED 
RY [SUM OF R'S|UNIT| TOTAL|UNIT|TOTAL 


535 - 
507 


458 - 
4\1- 


REPORTED 


THE FIRST UNIT PROVIDES THE SAME 
RESPONSE IN ALL DOSES; IN THIS 
CASE, 135.4 BU.=.7376/_433 


ALL PARTS OF THE FIELD CREDITED WITH OVER AND ABOVE 


102 BU. BEFORE RESPONSES THE 102 BU. YIELD 
| | | | | WITHOUT FERTILIZER 
500 1,000 1500 2,000 2,500 3,000 
POUNDS OF FERTILIZER APPLIED (4-8-7 GRADE) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
500-LB. UNITS PROVIDED (4-8-7 GRADE) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 46619 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Fic. 1.—Diagram of the “Short-cut” method for analyzing yields. For this dia- 
gram, the value of R (0.7376) was computed the long way, providing greater preci- 
sion than is usually needed. The “sum of R’s” (R!+-R?+-R?+R*+R5+R’, etc.) for 
$ units in this case is 1.683, for 6 units 2.358. The core of the “short cut” method is 
the acceptanec of the observed total yield, 433 bushels, as the sum of six increments 
in yield represented by the successive values of R and totalling 2.358, where R is 
.7376 as shown. The same results are obtained by putting 309 bushels as the sum of 
three increments. The computed yield responses to four units and to five units of 
fertilizer differ slightly from the observed yields, (7 bushels above and 2 bushels 
below respectively) for reasons not stated. Any point on an accepted curve can be 
used with similar confidence in the reliability of the result indicated. See table 1 for 
typical results when the trial values of R are too high or too low. The experimental 
results reported are those for 1936 taken from Bulletin 414 Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, table 6. 


decreasing increments” is thus recognizable in repeated experi- 
mentations. 

Examine figure 1 on which all factors of any like problem are 
represented. The experimental observations relate to the fertilizer 
applications to the five plots immediately involved and the yields 
of potatoes harvested from the corresponding plot. That is, the ex- 
perimenters included in their pattern, besides the check plots that 
averaged 102 bushels per acre, four plots in the same field, pre- 
sumably no more fertile than the check plots, on which 4-8-7 
fertilizer was applied in quantities of 1,500 pounds, 2,000 pounds, 
2,500 pounds and 3,000 pounds, the yields for which were respec- 


—_ 
Is 161 2.358 | 28 | 433 | 29.6) 433.0 
465 Ts |.218 | 2197 | 49 | 405 | 40.1/403.4 
Ig |.296 1979 | 47 | 356 |54.3/363.3 
I, |.401 | 1.683 309 | 73.7|309.0 
337$ ----- 4------f ----- 
5441| 1.2817 99.9] 235.3 
I, |.7376 7376 135.4] 135.4 
102 - 
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tively 411, 458, 507, and 535 bushels of potatoes. Subtracting the 
yield of the check plots (102 bushels) from each plot we get as the 
increase in yield attributable to fertilizer (as the distinguishable 
difference in the experimental treatment of the plots) :— 


309 bushels from three 500-Ib. units 

356 bushels from four 500-lb. units 

405 bushels from five 500-lb. units 

433 bushels from six 500-lb. units 
A fourth unit added to 3 units gave 47 bushels, (356—309) 
A fifth unit added to 4 units gave 49 bushels, (405—356) 
A sixth unit added to 5 units gave 28 bushels, (433—405) 


These three observed increments in yield do not stand to each 
other in the definite percentage relation stipulated by the hy- 
pothesis. In particular the increment from the fifth unit appeared 
to give more potatoes than the fourth had given. Consider, however, 
that the average increment attributable to the first three units was 
103 bushels compared with 41 bushels from the second three units. 

Note also that 1,500 pounds (3 units) having induced a yield 
found to be 309 bushels above the check plots, an additional 1,500 
pounds (another 3 units) induced only 124 bushels more. The last 
3 units added only 40 percent as much to the yield as did the first 
three. 

Thus we may properly question the accuracy of the field observa- 
tions. The tentative conclusion is that as a measure of response to 
this fertilizer the yield of the plot that got 4 units was a little low, 
and the yield from the plot that got 5 units was a little too high. A 
fifth unit of fertilizer cannot add more to the yield than the fourth, 
as was here observed. This categorical denial of the “‘accuracy”’ of 
the yields reported for those two plots does not necessarily mean 
that the observers erred in measuring area, in weighing fertilizer, 
or in weighing the product. It does mean that because all other 
factors cannot in practice be thoroughly controlled, or their in- 
dividual effects measured simultaneously, the fertilizer applications 
were perhaps not wholly responsible for departures noted in the 
observed results. 

It seems helpful to start analysis with a firm core of reality 
against which to check departures from expectations. The “firm 
core of reality” is a smooth curve that satisfies the logical stipula- 
tions of the problem, which are (1) that the fertilizer applications 
are uniform in content and vary only in the quantity applied; (2) 
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that the fertilizer application is the only measurable factor dis- 
tinguishing the treatments of the experimental plots, and (3) that 
fertilizer is actually a growth-stimulating factor. Empirical analyses 
led to the development of the general formula for this smooth curve, 
of which that in figure 1 is an approximation, applicable to the re- 
ported observations. That is, the curve is not calculated to fit ob- 
servations that clearly reflect inequalities in other factors that also 
influence yields. Variable factors other than fertilizer may be 
covered in the computations if suitably provided for in the experi- 
mental design. 

This smooth curve is described by a series of values such that the 
ratio between the increments in the products of successive addi- 
tional uniform units of the growth factor is constant. In figure 1 
the ratio accepted as meeting the conditions there displayed is 
0.7376, the R of computations of this kind. The value of R is neces- 
sarily a decimal fraction. Its size depends upon the number of units 
into which a given quantity of the growth factor used is divided 
for purposes of analysis.* 

In the process of computation it turned out that when R had the 
value 0.7376 the first unit (500 lbs.) of fertilizer provided 135.4 
bushels of potatoes. The second unit gave 0.7376 as many bushels, 
or 99.9 bushels. The third unit added slightly under 74 bushels so 
that adding 135.4, 99.9 and 73.7 gives the “309”’ bushels as the 
combined yield attributable to three units, or the 411 bushels 
reported for the plot, of which 102 bushels were attributable to the 
plant nutrients available without the fertilizer. As the numbers of 
the increments increase the size of successive increments decreases 
(the I’s of Figure 1). Thus the proportional value of the increment 
from the sixth unit is R®=(.7376)§=0.161, which has the value 
29.6 bushels for this series, as indicated on figure 1. 

The sum of the separate responses to each of the successive addi- 
tional units of fertilizer applied is 433 bushels. The sum of the suc- 
cessive values R, R?, R?—to R® (R starting with .7376) is 2.358 
which represents the total response to fertilizer in this case, or 433 
bushels. Division provides 183.63, the quantity that stands for 1.0 
in reaching the number of bushels assigned to the successive unit 
applications of fertilizer. Thus the response to the first unit is 
433 + 2.358 X.7376 or 135.4 bushels. The response to the 6th unit 

3 As noted above two 1,500-pound units give a value of 0.40 for R; 30 100-pound 


units give a value of 0.941 for R, but the computed results for the actually observed 
points still come out 411, 465, 505, and 535 as shown. 
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is 183.63X.161 or 29.6 to the nearest tenth of a bushel. This 
identification of the “‘sum of R’s” (each the first ratio raised to a 
successively higher power) with the total increase of yield at- 
tributed to the indicated number of units of the growth stimulating 
factor constitutes the “‘short cut method.”’ The method applies to 
any combination of observations that seems most logically to reflect 
the principle, under the conditions of the experiment. Only persons 
close to the field test can suggest why any observation is above or 
below a curve based on data that conform to the principle of de- 
creasing increments. (Note that the computed yield for the plot 
that received 4 units is 7 bushels more than was reported, and that 
for the plot that received 5 units is 2 bushels less than was reported. 
Neither of these points need be used in finding the constants of the 
curve.) In such fashion the reported yields in other cases may be 
tested. 

It is much easier to use a table of values for successive values of 
R and the associated accumulated sums of the successive values of 
R than it is to compute the value by direct methods. A few trials 
will usually fix the appropriate value of R and the “Sum of R’s.” 
Six or eight units make a better set-up for this kind of approxima- 
tion than either fewer or more. If the number of units representing 
the total application of fertilizer for the largest yield reported is 
put at 2 or 3, the value of R is a small decimal that is not serviceable 
in this kind of work. If the number of units is arbitrarily made large, 
the value of R is a high decimal that changes value relatively 
slowly, and is not serviceable for the rough approximations of this 
short cut. 

Table 1 shows results typical of the testing process when one 
must find a value of R from data provided, and has no special 
reason for confidence in one observation as against another. When 
R was tried at .70 all the other readings than the tentative point 
were considerably off the curve. Similarly, .75 was too far off to 
satisfy. Use of .74 (not shown) gave about as good results as did the 
tediously computed .7376. 

As users gain confidence in their computations, they will accept 
readings for any point on the curve that satisfies the facts of the 
pertinent observations. In the case discussed (figure 1) there is 
strong probability that a seventh 500-lb unit would have returned 
22 bushels of potatoes in 1936 and that an eighth unit would have 
added 16 bushels. Total yields exceeding 573 bushels per acre in 
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TaBLE 1. ExamMp_e or Estimates or Responses TO LARGER AND LarGcerR Doses 
OF FERTILIZER FOR Potatoges, Ustna THE SHortT Cut METHOD* 


Application, pounds None 1,500 2,000 2,500 3,000 
Units — (500 pounds 4-8-7) 0 3 4 5 
Reported yield, bushels per acre 102 411 458 507 

Yield attributed to fertilizer, bushels 309 356 405 


Tabular value of “sum of R’s,”’ when R is 
0.70 , .773 
Responses estimated from 
309 and 1.573 357 

356 and 1.773 356 

405 and 1.941 369 

433 and 2.059 373 


Tabular value of “‘sum of R’s,”’ when R is 
0.75 
Responses estimated from 
309 and 1.734 3 366 

356 and 2.051 356 

405 and 2.289 364 

433 and 2.466 361 


Tabular value of “‘sum of R’s,”’ when R is 
0.7376 J .979 
Responses estimated from 
309 and 1.683 5 363 403 

356 and 1.979 356 395 

405 and 2.197 365 405 

433 and 2.358 363 408 


* The short-cut method asserts that selection of an appropriate ratio between 
responses to additional unit applications of fertilizer will provide close estimates 
of the responses to any application of fertilizer reasonable to the conditions, by 
equating one of the responses to the sum of R’s carried to the power indicated by 
the number of units of fertilizer used to get that response. Several trials may be 
needed. In any event the averaging of observations is to be avoided. Rounding of 
numbers also interferes with precise figuring. See figure 1 for definitions. 


Maine are far from rare. Presumably the highest yields have been 
obtained from land rated higher than 102 bushels without fertilizer, 
and perhaps without so much fertilizer as 4,000 pounds (760 pounds 
of plant nutrients). In 1936 the question would have been “Will 22 
bushels of potatoes be worth $10.00 for fertilizer and $3.30 for extra 
handling?’ Farmers now are much more concerned about the 
possibility of financial loss that attends the spreading of the 
equivalent of real money on the field than they are about a possible 
but nebulous toxic quantity. Perhaps adequate analytical demon- 


4 In 1936 the 90-cent price more than covered the estimated 60-cent additional 
cost. At 1937 potato prices ($0 cents a bushel) few growers would have come out 
even on much lower total expenses per acre. 


1.941 2.059 
391 414 
390 414 
405 429 
408 433 

2.289 2.466 
408 440 
397 427 
405 436 
402 433 

2.358 

433 

424 

434 

433 
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strations would confirm the soundness of the fertilizer practices of 
the more successful growers (more fertilizer rather than less and 
liberal quantities every year.) This testing process has been made 
relatively easy. Every new situation must be tested as there is no 
standard single curve to serve it. 


S. W. MenpuM 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


COMMENT ON “HOW EFFICIENT IS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE?” 


HE problem of production inefficiency in farming in the 

United States in a long-run setting is discussed by Theodore 
W. Schultz in the August 1947 issue of the JourNAL or Farm 
Economics.' Professor Schultz, using mairly prewar statistics, con- 
cludes that the agriculture of the United States in the aggregate 
and in the long run is grossly inefficient in its use of production 
resources. However, the discussion herein which follows suggests, 
in view of wartime and postwar developments in farming efficiency, 
that the prewar situation described by Professor Schultz is not 
necessarily a valid indication of the long-run level of agricultural 
efficiency that is likely to be experienced in the postwar period. 

Professor Schultz takes as his bench mark of long-run efficiency 
primarily the aggregate farm-efficiency situation that existed in the 
United States just before the war. Most of his data relate to 1939. 
It is well-known that marked improvement in aggregate farming 
efficiency has taken place since 1939. The question arises, Does 
1939 or does some later year, say 1946 on 1947, provide a more ac- 
curate indication of the prospective long-run level of over-all agri- 
cultural efficiency? 

Professor Schultz bases his appraisal of long-run efficiency on 
four types of evidence. The first type has to do with regional 
differences in output per farm worker in the United States. The 
data introduced on this point (pp. 648-650) reaffirm the well- 
known fact that there are marked disparities in output per farm 
worker as between the major geographic regions. Without doubt 
mass aggregate long-run inefficiency exists in certain regions when 
these regions are viewed in a context devoid of allowance for differ- 
ences in institutional, educational, and social structure. This is a 


1 Theodore W. Schultz, “How Efficient is American Agriculture?”’, this Jour- 
NAL 89: 644-658, August, 1947. 
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basic indication of inefficiency, but it does not demonstrate the ex- 
tent to which American agriculture in the aggregate is inefficient 
as compared with the rest of the American economy. The fact is 
that disparities in the production efficiency of nonfarm industries 
follow approximately the same regional pattern as do disparities 
in farm industries.” 

The second type of evidence compares output per farm worker 
and income per farm employee with similar items in nonfarm in- 
dustries. Professor Schultz reasons that farming was less efficient 
than nonfarm industries before World War II because a net transfer 
of labor from farming occurred during the period of wartime prices 
favorable to increased agricultural production. However, he does 
not carry this reasoning to the point of examining the corollary that 
farming has become more efficient in its use of labor resources in 
the wartime process. The fact is that three farm people can now 
produce more farm products than four could produce just before 
the war. A considerable return of farm people to the land has oc- 
curred since the war but in no sense has this been a “back-to-the- 
land movement.’” 

The marked degree to which aggregate functional efficiency in 
farming in the United States has gained on that in other industries 
since 1939 is shown by the following data on output per worker, 
based on estimates of “national income originating”’ and “full-time 
equivalent employment”’ made by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 

? Schultz, already cited, p. 652. 

*In January 1947, the farm population was 2.4 million above that of January 
1945, the wartime low, but was still 2.7 million under the 1940 level. U. S. Dept. 
Agr., The Agricultural Situation, September, 1947, p. 1. 

4 “National income originating” is more nearly a net concept of value added by 
each industry than is “value added by manufacture” as used in ‘the Census of 
Manufactures. “National income originating” also is more directly comparable as 
between industries than “‘value added by manufacture” and “value added by 
the agricultural production process,” which were used in the sources from whic 
Professor Schultz selected his data. One reason for greater comparability of “na- 
tional income originating” is that differences in rates of consumption of capital 
goods (plant, equipment, etc.) as between industries are accounted for in the com- 
putation. 

The quotient of “national income originating” divided by the number of “full- 
time equivalent employees,”’ which is used in the accompanying table, is not a com- 
pletely accurate measure of the average national income originating per man-year 
of full-time work because of the exclusion, in computation of “full-time equivalent 
employees,” of data on unpaid family workers. This results in some overstatement 
of the “national income originating” per “full-time employee,” much more so for the 
farming industry than for other industries. 


“Full-time employees” as computed by the Bureau of Domestic Commerce for 
the farming industry is a more accurate representation of the total manpower used 
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National income originating* per full-time 
equivalent employeet 


In manu- 
facture 


In all 
industries 


On farms as 
percentage 
of all 
industries 


Dollars Dollars Percent 
1929 880 2,084 1,912 46 
1934 398 1,293 1,188 34 
1939 742 1,777 1,571 47 
1944 2,058 3,477 2,836 73 
1945 2,278 3,388 2,914 78 
1946 2,494 3,256 3,112 80 


* “National income originating” in an industry is the sum of factor costs in- 
curred by the industry in production. In the business sector of the economy, it is 
equal to the excess of the market value of the industry’s product and the subsidies 
it receives over the sum of the following costs: purchases of goods and services 
from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax liability, business transfer 
payments, and capital consumption charges. 

¢ The number of full-time equivalent employees in an industry is computed as 
the man-years of full-time employment by persons working for wages or salaries 
and its equivalent in work performed by part-time workers, plus the number of 
active proprietors of unincorporated enterprises devoting the major portion of 
their time to the business. This number falls short of total man-years of full-time 


eet equivalent because of the exclusion from the data of unpaid family 
workers, 


Computed from U. S. Bur. of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, National Income 
Supplement to Survey of Current Business, July, 1947, pp. 26 and 40. 

As additional evidence, Professor Schultz compares the wage and 
salary incomes on farms with those in nonfarm establishments. 
These comparisons (page 652) overstate considerably the actual 
disparity that existed in 1939 because (1) the incomes shown are 
cash incomes,’ exclusive of the value of food, housing, fuel and 
other noncash items;® and (2) the incomes shown are medians for 
the category of male workers who worked 12 months, for which 
category the disparity is greater than that for all workers.® Also, 


annually in farming than is “man-equivalent” as computed by Ducoff and Hagood, 
the source selected by Professor Schultz. Ducoff a | Hagood’s concept is one of 
something less than a full-time man equivalent, specifically, “the labor time input 
and work capacity of the average farm operator who is under 65 years of age and 
does not work off the farm in excess of 100 days per year.” ; 

5 The value of noncash income items received by farm employees in the United 
States in 1939 has been estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to have 
aggregated about one-fourth of the amount of the total cash income received. (Du- 
coff, Louis J. Wages of Agricultural Labor in the United States, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Tech. Bull. 895, pp. 92-98, 1945.) 

6 The disparity between the median wage and salary incomes of all farm and all 
nonfarm laborers in the United States in 1939 was considerably less than the dispar- 
ity between the median wage and salary incomes of the groups of farm and nonfarm 
workers who worked 12 months in 1939. (Ducoff, already cited, p. 95.) 
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marked changes in the comparative income status of farm laborers 
have occurred since 1939. The extent of this change is suggested by 
the fact that the average annual wage and salary earnings per full- 
time equivalent employee in farming rose 212 percent from 1939 
to 1946, compared with a rise of 84 percent per full-time equivalent 
employee in manufacturing. However, the absolute increase per 
employee was more in manufacturing than in farming.” 

The third type of evidence used by Professor Schultz consists of 
comparisons of prewar productivity per worker in American and 
foreign agriculture. The significance of these comparisons in the 
present context is doubtful because of changes in relative produc- 
tivity of American and foreign workers that undoubtedly have 
taken place since the data were compiled. 

The fourth type of evidence consists of fragmentary data on the 
marginal productivity of capital and labor resources employed in 
farming. These data also are drawn from a short period of prewar 
experience. 

Professor Schultz indicates that his data are for purposes only of 
identifying the broad outlines of the over-all problem of farming 
inefficiency in the United States. It is doubtful whether even the 
broad outlines of this problem can be identified adequately without 
giving some attention to changes through time in the degree of ag- 
gregate long-run inefficiency. Attention must be given especially to 
the possibility that at least some of the marked wartime and early 
postwar gains in the over-all efficiency of farming may be retained 
in the later postwar period. As further study proceeds, attention 
might well be given also to identifying more clearly disparities in 
farming efficiency as viewed from points of observation other than 
those of national and regional aggregates. Significant items of ob- 
servation would include disparities nationally and regionally ac- 
cording to type of farming, size of farm,* and physiographic charac- 


7 The average annual wage and salary earnings per full-time equivalent employee 
in the United States are reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as follows: 


1939 1946 Increase 
Farm $ 378 $1,181 $$ 803 
Manufacture 1,363 2,512 1,149 
Compiled from National Income Supplement to Survey of Current Business, July, 
1947, p. 38. 
8 An identification of inefficient farms in the United States from the viewpoint 
of size of farm in terms of value of products is contained in Samuel Liss, “Farm Ha- 
bilitation Perspectives.” This Journat, pp. 735-740. August, 1947. 
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teristics of the farm land resources.® 

It would appear that farming in the United States in the ag- 
gregate, as of the current moment, can be described as only mod- 
erately inefficient in comparison with nonfarm industries. Main- 
taining and extending the current level of farming efficiency in a 
long-run period is a major goal of agricultural policy, not only for 
itself but as a means of attaining abundant production of farm 
products, conservation of agricultural resources, and a parity of 
living for farm people. Only as time passes will it be possible to 
judge with historical accuracy whether 1939 or some later period 
was the more accurate bench mark from which to appraise the long- 
run level of production efficiency in the American agriculture of the 
postwar period. 

Karz S. LanpstrRoM 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


® Considerable progress has been made in identifying local farming areas charac- 
terized by low productivity and low income per farm. Economic ical ciendiiestion 
studies in New York, for example, have revealed a close association within type-of- 
farming regions between low productivity of farm land per acre and low production 
of products per farm. 
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Trends in Output and Employment, George J. Stigler, New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1947. Pp. ix, 67. $1.00. 


This volume, by Professor Stigler of Columbia University, is the 
fourth in the 25th Anniversary Series of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. It summarizes and interprets some of the find- 
ings of the Bureau’s studies of output and employment, which 
cover, in terms of the Bureau’s national income estimates, about 
two-fifths of the total economic activity of the United States and 
about nine-tenths of the output of the commodity-producing in- 
dustries. The discussion is focussed on three broad questions: “1. 
How has the magnitude and composition of output—the end prod- 
uct of economic activity—varied over time? 2. How has labor—the 
most important of our scarce resources—changed in amount, com- 
position, and distribution? 3. What changes have taken place over 
time in the efficiency with which labor is utilized?’’ Each question 
is the subject of a brief chapter, and the book is concluded by some 
observations on the implications of the output and employment 
studies for the theory of economic development. It is unnecessary 
to attempt any summary statement in this review, as the author 
provides one at the outset and the entire essay totals less than 
sixty pages. 

The value of this study will depend largely on the interest of the 
reader. It will be most useful to those who, for one reason or another 
wish to obtain a general view of the field. Users of productivity 
statistics will be grateful for the various summary tables in the 
text and for the long-time series on output, employment and em- 
ployment per unit of output in manufacturing, agriculture, mining, 
electric light and power, gas and steam railroads, which are pre- 
sented in the appendix tables. Persons engaged in constructing 
productivity statistics, and related measurements, will find sug- 
gestive discussions of a number of important problems, including 
the measurement of quality changes, the shift of production from 
the household to the market, and the measurement of changes in 
productive efficiency. 

However, the book contains a number of analyses and observa- 
tions which can stand critical comment. Stigler’s attempt (p. 20) 
to reconcile the behavior of his non-durable goods series relative to 
his index of total commodity output with the behavior of analogous 
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series constructed by W. H. Shaw is unsatisfactory. His attempt 
(pp. 26-31) to associate rapid growth of an industry with a wide 
dispersion of trends in its component industries is interesting, but 
not, I think, conclusive. The analysis of changes in efficiency (pp. 
49-53), is suggestive, but publication of more of the basic data sup- 
porting table 14 would have been helpful. 

Economists interested in the broader implications of the produc- 
tivity trends will turn naturally to the concluding observations, 
which link the statistical findings with the theory of economic de- 
velopment. I find these observations generally disappointing and 
several of them debatable. For example, Stigler concludes that “the 
steady growth of aggregate output has been due in part to the rise 
of new industries, and not merely (as we might intuitively expect) 
to a canceling of increasing and decreasing rates of growth.”’ (p. 
55) I see no reason why we should not “intuitively”’’ reach the first 
conclusion. The hypothesis that the rapid growth of the service 
industries may reverse the trend toward our becoming a nation of 
wage earners and eventually make us a nation of shopkeepers is 
unconvincing. One may argue equally well that the service in- 
dustries will tend to develop on a large scale, with increasing num- 
bers of wage earners. 

I fully appreciate the fact that Professor Stigler’s effort required 
much careful and laborious work. Anyone who has attempted to 
construct indexes of large economic aggregates will understand how 
much is involved in producing even a few simple figures, such as the 
physical output series presented in table 2. However, for some 
reason or other he chose not to exploit his data to the extent which 
some of his extremely searching analyses on other subjects might 
have led one to expect. As a result, little new has been added; and 
the analyst struggling with the knottier problems in the output and 
productivity field will find, after reading this book, that his ability 
to unravel those problems has not been appreciably advanced. 


J. P. Cavin 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Agricultural Market Control Under Federal Statutes, George L. 
Mehren, Berkeley: California Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1947. Pp. 48, Mimeo. 


This paper presents a general history of the development of 
market controls under Federal Statutes, a short summary of the 
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content of present statutes and a concise appraisal of possibilities 
and limitations of the powers set forth in the statutes. Market con- 
trol is defined as the manipulation of one or more factors affecting 
price. 

In the first section (13 pages) there is set forth a background of 
the 1933 statutes and various proposed amendments thereto in- 
cluding a discussion of the reasons these amendments were pro- 
posed and objections to them, the 1935 amendments and the 1935 
act. 

It is noted that the original act contained very broad powers 
with little by way of standards largely because of a lack of under- 
standing of the types of situation to which the provisions could be 
applied. Enforcement difficulties appeared involving due process, 
delegation of powers and uncertainties regarding the definition of 
Interstate Commerce. 

Remedial changes introduced in the 1935 statute are outlined, 
and, following an adverse decision regarding processing taxes, the 
1935 act provided that the market control sections of the 1933 act 
were separable from the production control sections. Supple- 
mentary and related programs are outlined, as are the various at- 
tempts to extend market control authority to all commodities. 

In the second section (12 pages) there is presented a description 
of the 1937 act as amended. In this section the specific authority 
under agreements and orders for milk and its products and for 
“other enumerated commodities” is set forth in some detail with 
the major distinctions between the provisions applicable to the 
two groups being noted. There is also a review of the statutory 
provisions regarding administrative standards and enforcement 
provisions. 

The possibilities, limitations and place of control are stated in 
the third section (21 pages). 

Consideration is given to techniques for control and the author 
concludes that such techniques may be resolved into some sort of 
quantity manipulation. Discussion is then centered on five prob- 
lems to the solution of which controls have usually been directed 
—namely, the short-run or seasonal surplus, the long-run surplus, 
inter-related demands, trade practices and market communications. 
In each of these cases the problem is set forth, the applicability of 
the act noted and the effects discussed. 

The author then includes a series of recommendations of the 
statute and a summary. 
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In total, the article, in addition to presenting a review of the his- 
tory and development of market controls under Federal statutes 
presents a concise analysis of the possibilities, limitations and ap- 
plicability of the powers to specific marketing problems. The recom- 
mendations as to changes in the statute are of interest, particularly 
those relating to standards on the basis of which applicability of 
the act would be determined. 

A criticism of the article is that the analysis was so little con- 
cerned with the provisions relating to milk and its products. 


E. W. GAUMNITzZ 
National Cheese Institute, Inc. 


Agricultural Price Policy, Geoffrey S. Shepherd, Ames. The Iowa 
State College Press, 1947. Pp. vii, 440. $4.50. 


In this volume Professor Shepherd adds about 120 pages to a 
substantial rearrangement of the material in his Agricultural Price 
Control and comes out with a much better organized work on 
agricultural price control and policy. The book is now divided into 
three main sections. The first, consisting of twelve chapters, de- 
scribes and analyzes experience with agricultural price controls 
during the last two decades; the second, of five chapters, describes 
the current situation and discusses prospects; and the last, of 
thirteen chapters, presents Shepherd’s outline of the main goals of 
agricultural price policy and discusses a set of programs which, in 
his opinion, will achieve them. Attention is invited to the original 
review of all but eight chapters of this material by Professor Well- 
man in the November 1945 issue of this Journal. 

Shepherd’s description and analysis of past agricultural price 
control experience in the first section are still the best general in- 
troduction to this subject that is available. The second section, 
describing the current situation and immediate prospects is, of 
course, substantially dated. Except for four chapters on stabilizing 
incomes against supply variations and one on food distribution 
programs, the third section consists of new material. The present 
review will be confined to this section. 

Shepherd develops a basis for his positive recommendations by 
criticizing the functioning of open market prices in agriculture on 
three counts: (1) they are erratic guides to production, (2) they are 
highly variable, and (3) they (along with incomes) normally are 
low. Given these conditions and the implications flowing from 
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them; he proposes five concurrent programs designed to attain the 
five goals of desirable price policy for agriculture. These goals in- 
clude: (1) rational allocation of resources, (2) stabilization of 
aggregate incomes against the effects of supply variations, (3) 
stabilizing individual farmers’ incomes, (4) stabilizing incomes 
against demand changes, and (5) developing and maintaining com- 
parable incomes for equal ability between agriculture and the rest 
of the economy over the long run. 

The separate programs are developed with little reference to what 
will be politically feasible at any particular time and with implicit 
faith in the ability of economists to produce accurate answers and 
forecasts under the heavy burden of responsibility which the pro- 
grams place upon them. The analysis runs in terms of what s pos- 
sible “‘on paper.’’ While reference is made to administrative diffi- 
culties likely to arise in the various programs their potential 
significance or influence is not adequately emphasized. 

A program of forward prices is the sole recommendation to 
achieve the goal of rational allocation of resources. This general 
topic seems somewhat incompletely covered in the failure to set 
forth the criteria of a “rational allocation of resources’’ as well as 
the processes by which one will know, in practice, when this has 
been achieved. It remains to be demonstrated that the consequences 
of such a program will be a solution of the resource allocation prob- 
lem in agriculture. The separate quantitative importance of price 
uncertainty on farm production is still to be determined. 

The supply stabilization programs from Control based on either 
fixed or variable price floors depending on product are carried over 
substantially intact to the present volume. 

Variations in individual farmers’ incomes resulting from crop 
yield variations would be stabilized by a crop insurance program. 
Premiums or indemnities would be based not on the deviation of 
actual from moving average yield but rather from a moving average 
yield adjusted for the percent that the national crop is above or be- 
low its moving average. This, together with variable loan rates 
based on elasticity of demand of one would tend to stabilize acre 
returns to an extent depending mainly on the percentage of average 
yield insured. 

The failure to have discussed demand changes, which are the 
most important source of aggregate income variation, as a setting 
for the other programs may tend to result in some overvaluation of 
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their effectiveness. Demand changes would be legislated against in 
terms of food distribution programs. Such programs, however, 
could probably not be expected to stabilize satisfactorily farm in- 
comes against demand changes. Further measures recommended 
and discussed include those making compensatory payments per 
unit of product sold and payments allocated on a net sale basis. In 
view of their shortcomings, Shepherd advances a third alternative 
based on excess taxes (processing or income) in boom times to be 
repaid during depressions. Its practical acceptability, however, 
seems a matter of considerable doubt. 

In order to bring up agricultural incomes to equality with in- 
comes for equal ability in other lines over the long run, expanded 
educational and employment service programs are recommended. 
Few could quarrel with these proposals. 

Shepherd’s approach to the agricultural price and income prob- 
lem is one of implicit faith in the efficacy of governmental interven- 
tion and control. While considerable merit attaches to such an ap- 
proach when proper safeguards are erected, the method has been in 
considerable part one of attacking the symptoms rather than 
eliminating causes. Failure to consider also methods of improving 


on the competitive system for more socially efficient operation 
tends to give a somewhat biased picture of the possibilities. The 
author’s smooth style of writing adds to the attractiveness of 
Agricultural Price Policy as a text. 


Haritow W. Hatvorson 
University of Wisconsin 


Family Farm Policy, edited by Joseph Ackerman and Marshall 
Harris, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xxii, 518. 
$4.00. 


Ackerman and Harris have edited the proceedings of an inter- 
national conference on “The Family Farm in United States Land 
Policy” at the University of Chicago in February, 1946. The pur- 
pose of the conference was brought out by delegate Robert W. 
Hudgens who stated, “We are told that the objective of the con- 
ference is not to outline recommendations for specific action, for we 
are assembled as a forum. We are not here for policy formulation 
but rather for the discussion of ideas basic to the establishment of 
sound tenure policy. It must be recognized, however, that too often 
we have action without study and study without action. Our task 
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is to bridge this gap.’ The wealth of information, ideas, and opin- 
ions which have been placed in this single volume attests the ac- 
complishments of the conference. 

The first 385 pages build the framework for the real meat of the 
conference—the five committee reports on various phases of the 
tenure problem. Ackerman and Harris perform a real service in the 
interpretive summary (Chap. I) by placing the family farm and 
land tenure policy in their proper economic, social, and political 
prospective relative to the national economy. The second chapter 
describes (theoretically, graphically, and statistically) the farm 
tenure system in the United States, past and present. 

A panel discussion on “The Place of the Family Farm in United 
States Land Policy” uncovered a wide range of weaknesses in 
present family farms, tenure policy, and tenancy arrangements. 
Government policy on rural economic stability, education, and 
health also received a revealing scrutiny. The reader appreciates 
that the family farm must, indeed, have many sound features to 
have survived, even in a weakened condition, so many generations 
while being subjected to the diverse and cancerous weaknesses men- 
tioned by the panel. 

Chapters IV through XIV are devoted to papers by delegates 
from Canada, England, New Zealand, Netherlands, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Brazil, Puerto Rico, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and France. 
These papers give interesting accounts of land tenure problems and 
the attempts to solve them in the several countries. The informa- 
tion is largely narrative in form although some statistical data are 
presented. J. F. Booth, Canadian delegate, illustrated the necessity 
for flexibility in a land policy to meet new developments in agricul- 
ture. Perhaps not all the adjustments in the size of family farms 
can be foreseen accurately today, especially in view of the difficulty 
of forecasting our future population and production trends. We 
must avoid making the changes in our land policy so inflexible as 
to inhibit the adjustments necessary to meet future changes in the 
relative costs of the various factors of production. 

Committee I reported on “The Place of the Family Farm in Our 
Land Tenure System.” The committee defines a family farm in 
terms of the following characteristics: 

1. “The entrepreneurial functions vested in the farm family. 


2. The human effort required to operate the farm provided by the farm 
family with the addition of such supplementary labor as may be 
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necessary, either for seasonal peak loads or during the developmental 
and transitional stages in the family itself. (The amount of such 
. regular outside labor should not provide a total labor force in excess 
of that to be found in the family of ‘normal’ size in the community.) 
. A farm large enough, in terms of land, capital, modern technology, 
and other resources, to employ the labor resources of the farm family 
efficiently.” 
This is not a final definition. The committee recognized that it is 
weak in sections 2 and 8. 

The committee offers some subjective standards by which the 
institution of family farms may be appraised and with which tenure 
policy may be planned. 

Committee IT reported on “The Place of Ownership and Tenancy 
in a Tenure System Based on Family Farms.” From the report one 
concludes that it is not so much the use but rather the abuse of the 
institutions of land ownership and tenancy which encourages the 
development of the various weaknesses. Improvements are recom- 
mended in the administration of both ownership and tenancy; im- 
provement not to some Utopian level but to levels already accom- 
plished under some economic conditions for owners, and under some 
leases for tenants. A realistic approach to the general problem! 

The third committee reported on “Measures to Improve Tenure 
Conditions on Farmily Farms.” A rather comprehensive recapitula- 
tion of measures deemed necessary to improve tenure conditions on 
family farms is presented. 

Committee IV suggested some sound objectives for further con- 
sideration and “‘Action to Improve the Conditions of Farm Labor- 
ers and Sharecroppers.”’ Some of the suggestions seem rather idealis- 
tic, and a few are incompatible with present goals in agricultural 
progress. Unless our fear of agricultural “surpluses’’ is conclusively 
a figment of past “dark ages,”’ are we being realistic to advocate 
the development of new farms from large landholdings? Further- 
more, is it rational to suggest the reclamation of high-cost (or high- 
subsidy) land at a time when economy of production is being 
emphasized? Granted that both ideas would help some laborers 
become operators, but a sharp line of demarcation should be main- 
tained between action taken in the name of charity and that taken 
in the name of true agricultural progress. The development of land 
which would lead to low-cost production would, of course, fall in 
the latter category. 

The fifth committee reported on the “Responsibility of Govern- 
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ment in Tenure Improvements.’’ A summary of historical develop- 
ments in tenure policy was followed by an outline of problems of 
tenure policy and methods which government may use in their 
solution. Students of land tenure will find this section very useful. 
The strong, clear statement of the responsibility of various govern- 
mental units in improving tenure conditions will serve as a guide in 
future work. The parts that federal, state, and local units should 
play in tenure legislation have been as sharply delineated as past 
judicial decisions will allow. 

Henry C. Taylor, i in the final chapter, offers at once a challenge 
and a word of caution to those who will lend their efforts towards 
the improvement of public policy on land tenure. He portrays the 
family farm as a means to the end of a richer, fuller rural economy 
functioning in greater harmony with the national economy. 

“Family Farm Policy” should be part of the reference library of 
the student of agricultural economics, especially in the field of 
tenure, tenancy, land economics, and public policy. 

C. V. Puatu 


Purdue University 


Financial Needs of the Devastated Countries—Interim Report. Occa- 
sional Paper No. 1 Department of Economic Affairs, United 
- Nations, Lake Success, New York, 1947. Pp. 50 $0.50. 


This report is the first of a series of papers to be published by the 
Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations. Material 
for the manuscript was presented to the fourth session of the Coun- 
cil in February 1947, and was published in July 1947. Continued 
study is underway of the changing needs of the devastated coun- 
tries, and later publications in this area are contemplated. 

Although the rapidly changing economic and political situations 
in Europe during the past 12 months have rendered obsolete much 
of the material in this report, the publication still constitutes useful 
reading for students interested in the details of the European re- 
covery program. 

After carefully reviewing the probable import requirements of 
the devastated countries, and appraising the capacity of these 
countries to pay for such imports, the report concludes, “It is 
evident that the existing means at the disposal of the countries 
under review will be insufficient to finance their planned import 
programs for 1947....It is clear that until action is taken by 
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private organizations, governments, or international agencies to 
augment the loanable resources now known to exist, the import 
programs of the governments cannot be financed in full.” 

Even though some of the statistics in the report may be obsolete, 
the conclusion quoted in the preceding paragraph was never truer 
than today. 


Earu L. Butz 
Purdue University 


Survey of Current Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies. Paper 
No. 2, Department of Economic Affairs, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, 1947. Pp. 86. $0.50. 


This report is the second in a series to be published by the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs of the United Nations at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. It was published in November 1947. 

The report is divided into three parts. The first part treats with 
the problem of full employment in the United States, and seems to 
infer that deflation in the United States is imminent and inevitable. 
The second part deals with scarcities and inflationary pressures in 
devastated Europe, including the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. The third part deals with inflation in un- 
derdeveloped countries, including India and Latin America. 

The 16 pages devoted to the problem of full employment in the 
United States develops nothing new to any student of Agricultural 
Economics in the United States. It is based chiefly on statistics 
from the Mid-year Economic Report of the President, and releases 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Parts two and three will constitute useful reading for American 
economists. Part two, treating with the problem in devastated 
European countries, discusses the roles of a comprehensive system 
of controls and rationing, monetary reform, taxation reform, and 
stimulation of production as means of counteracting the inflation- 
ary forces. These subjects are handled well, with ample statistical 
documentation. 

Part three, dealing with the inflationary problem in underdevel- 
oped countries, indicates that the inflationary problem arose largely 
because of an increase in government expenditure which was not 
financed by taxation, and also from a large increase in exports 
(particularly in Latin America) which was not balanced by an in- 
crease in imports. Although the underdeveloped countries did not 
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experience any general reduction in productive capacity, such as 
occurred in devastated Europe, the inflationary pressure was never- 
theless strong because the supply, especially of agricultural goods, 
was relatively inelastic in response to the increased demand. A 
third factor at work in Latin America has been the high and even 
increasing level of exports after the war as a result of full employ- 
ment in the United States, the demands of devastated countries 
supported by relief grants and foreign loans, and the low rate of 
recovery of alternative sources of supply. 

American readers will do well to follow the publications of the 
Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations, both from 
the standpoint of narrative interpretation and statistical documen- 
tation of problems and developments abroad. 


Earu L. Butz 
Purdue University 


The Structure of Transcontinental Railroad Rates. Stuart Daggett 
and John P. Carter, Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1947. Pp. VIII, 165. 


Any teacher or research worker in marketing, industrial location 
or trade theory knows that aside from a few highly-abstract and 
not always useful models, the general theory of transportation costs 
is untouched. Price theory rarely is modified to include the effects 
of space or time upon location of production,’ upon concentrations 
of consumer purchasing power or the marketing functions necessi- 
tated by their separation. Failure to develop a general theory of 
transport cost may be largely attributable to absence of empirical 
analysis. The authors of this book have made one of the first ma- 
jor contributions in providing descriptive data out of which analy- 
sis may emerge. Their main objective is to describe the railroad 
rate system which in a large measure governs the economic re- 
lations of the Pacific Coast to other regions. This descriptive work 
is envisaged as groundwork for a larger study of the effects of the 
rate structure upon the western economy. It rests mainly on 1943- 
44 published tariffs covering a sufficient segment of all rates to per- 
mit adducing general descriptive conclusions. 

The physical characteristics of western rail territory are the first 
determinants of rates considered by the authors. Rails—which han- 
dle some three-fourths of California interregional trade—cover long 
distances over difficult terrain. There is careful comparison of the 
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distances to selected destinations by rail, air, water and highway. 
Two mountain ranges and other less important divides lie between 
California and the east. Costs of overcoming elevation are analyzed 
in terms of capital costs, effects of curvature, the need for increased 
power and the effects of descents. Ruling grades are described and 
analyzed for all main routes. The practices of re-tonnaging at 
terminals and the costs associated therewith are described. Analysis 
of regional traffic loads dissipates the prevailing misconceptions 
with respect to traffic density. This is, to my knowledge at least, 
the best short description of the effects of distance and topography 
on California rail rates. 

The actual mechanics of rate-making and the influence of the 
carriers, of the Interstate Commerce Commission and intrastate 
bodies are described in detail. The major rate-territories are set 
out and both class and commodity rates are described. Subdivisions 
of these two types of rates are compared, methods of calculation 
are shown and regional comparisons are made. Car-lot, lcl and any- 
quantity ratings are considered for most types of rates. The effects 
of distance upon different types of rates in different regions are 
analyzed. The dominance of commodity rates in the west and their 
cost differential with respect to class rates are set out. The difficul- 
ties of commodity descriptions, the long-versus-short haul and the 
aggregate-of-intermediaries are assessed by reference to specific ex- 
amples. 

Western termini are designated, the extent and form of rate 
groups and the kind and amount of changes in rates from western 
termini to eastern destinations are shown. Terminal-rate cities are 
indicated and the area of terminal cities with transcontinental rates 
is mapped. Points of origin on major commodities exported from 
California are shown. A similar analysis of terminal rates on west 
bound traffic is made. 

Rate groups on both eastbound and westbound traffic are clearly 
described. The history of rate territories and tariff bureaus is set 
out. Techniques for combination of through and local rates and 
consolidation of rates are treated. Rate structures on major Cal- 
ifornia products from main points of origin are shown. Westbound 
rates are analyzed in detail for dry goods, beverages, steel, auto 
bodies, clothing, vehicles, canned goods, wine and fertilizer. Rate 
profiles on Class C traffic eastbound at various points on alterna- 
tive routes are set out. Specific descriptions are provided for lettuce, 
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fresh grapes, citrus, sugar, canned goods, dried fruits and vegetables 
and wine. 


A basis for future analyses of regional competition is laid in com- 
parison of average rates per ton-mile for various classes or commod- 
ities in different areas. The needs of western shippers for low rates 
on short-hauls appears to be satisfied in present rate structures. 
California seems to be disadvantaged on middle-distance hauls, 
which is especially important with respect to Pacific Northwest 
Markets. Eastbound rates on manufactured goods appear some- 
what higher than on westbound traffic. East-west breaking points 
of rate-equivalence are located west of the geographic center. Per- 
mile commodity rates on transcontinental shipments from Cali- 
fornia are generally low and, especially in farm products, aid west- 
ern shippers to penetrate eastern markets. 

This is not an analysis of the effects of rail rates upon the western 
economy. It is, however, the essential data without which such 
analysis is impossible. Rate-making is complex, publication is not 
clear to laymen and the effects of different kinds of class or com- 
modity quotations are not fully known. Differences in rates are 
equivalent to differences in the degree of space or time separation of 
consumers from shipping points. The effects of rate-manipulation 
upon profitability of business enterprise and competition between 
commodities, regions and scales or methods of production are obvi- 
ous. This book lays the ground work for analysis of the specific 
effects of rates upon the western economy. It fills a long-recog- 
nized need for such data and points up the lack of such data for 
other regions. 


GrorGE L. MEHREN 
University of California 


Gloucestershire: A Physical, Social and Economic Survey and Plan, 
Gordon E. Payne, Gloucestershire: County Council and Joint 
Planning Committees, 1947. Pp. 320, 47 maps. $5.50. 


At first glance this large and handsome volume appears to be 
merely an elaborate handbook of information useful to municipal 
and county administrators and planners working in Gloucester- 
shire. The conventional chapter headings: history; growth of de- 
velopment; geology; land drainage; topography; landscape; popu- 
lation and so on through 24 topics, support, indeed strengthen, the 
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original impression. It is only after considerable reading that one 
begins to sense that this is the report of no ordinary survey but the 
result of a minute examination of the physical, social and economic 
properties of the county of Gloucestershire and a summary of their 
relation to each other and to the goal of a prosperous and livable 
(Does one dare say happy?) society. 

Behind the prosaic headings lie an almost unbelievable wealth in 
detailed conclusions relating to almost every aspect of county af- 
fairs from land drainage to air-port location and from sewer ar- 
rangements to plans for the preservation of historic houses and 
scenic spots. Most remarkable of all, it is a truly comprehensive 
cross-indexing of ideas. History is not only in the introductory 
chapter but is used where needed to clarify problems of, say, land 
use, industrial location, or housing patterns. Geology crops up in 
the chapters on water supply, housing and highways. 

It soon becomes clear that there really must have been 2,000 
people helping on this study, a fact stated in the Acknowledgements 
but likely to be passed over until the reader begins to ponder on 
the quantity and variety of data necessary to suggest and support 
the number and complexity of ideas presented here. The entire 
report,' with the exception of the introductory chapters and a few 
introductory paragraphs scattered here and there, is one of con- 
clusions and not a presentation of data. 

The final synthesis of ideas is presented in the form of a plan. 
The conclusions and recommendations which constitute the plan 
are entirely understandable apart from the bulk of the report and 
are certain to become the best known part of the study though they 
are set off from the report proper by a note printed in red ink which 
says: “The following recommendations and conclusions are those 
of the Author personally. They do not necessarily represent the 
views of the County Council or the Joint Planning Committees.” 

The conclusions are both comprehensive and specific. Areas 
suitable for reserves, forests, crops, industry, housing, etc. are speci- 
fied. Elaborate codes are devised for controlling the location and 
type of all building from churches to petrol stations and from 
heavy industry to public lavatories. 

American readers may find some of the recommendations rather 
presumptuous. For example, the first recommendation under the 
heading geology reads: “All building should be constructed of local 
materials or where this is impossible, the finish should harmonize 
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with the color of the sub-soil.”’ There are a number of places where 
the plan may seem to Americans, and no doubt to some English- 
men, to severely limit the freedom to choose any but the planned 
alternative. Such an arrangement surely violates the essential 
meaning of the words free choice. On the other hand the report 
makes startlingly clear the necessity to have some sort of plan- 
ning if public welfare is at all important. 

While this is certainly the most detailed survey ever made of 
Gloucestershire a formidable list of earlier studies could be made. 
Most of these were not easily available for comparison, but for- 
tunately the Richard T. Ely collection (now in the Hill Memorial 
Library, Louisiana State University) contains the survey of 
Gloucestershire made by George Turner of Dowdeswell in 1794 for 
the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvements.’ This early 
report covers many of the topics discussed in the recent survey 
and interestingly reaches many of the same conclusions. As re- 
gards subject-matter headings the earlier report is no less compre- 
hensive. Sparrows, ale houses, wages, marl, soaper’s waste, tithes, 
glue maker’s refuse, fences, chandler’s shops and needed inventions 
are some of the topics included. 

The fundamental difference between the old and the new report 
(the difference in detail is obvious) is that the earlier work was 
meant to stimulate discussion while the newer was certainly pre- 
pared as a definite guide for action. Everything about the current 
report indicates that the author and the research staff felt that the 
work would be a major guide for future operations in the county, 
private as well as governmental. The strong possibility that even 
the details of a plan will be put into use is a remarkable stimulant 
to socio-economic research. It will be interesting to see what type 
of planning reports come out of England if the Socialists succeed 
in holding power for a number of years. Judging by this effort, and 
there is no reason to believe that it was inspired particularly by 
the party in power, a very good beginning has been made toward 
comprehensive area plans. 

Something should be said about the method used in this study 
of the county of Gloucestershire. This aspect will particularly 
interest agricultural economists as they well remember the long 


1 George Turner, of Dowdeswell, “General View of the Agriculture of the County 
of Gloucestershire, with Observations on its Means of Improvement,” Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement, 1794. 
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and largely unprofitable debates of a few years ago on how to 
study an area or make an area analysis as it was called. This dis- 
cussion as carried on by agricultural economists led to the question 
of how to show the relation between physical, social and eco- 
nomic facts. And where local planning was involved, how to show 
these relationships on maps which everyone could understand with- 
out much effort or any special knowledge. About this time the prob- 
lem of how to develop and use physical and economic classifica- 
tions, particularly land classifications also became an issue. Many 
sought to make economic land classifications which would serve all 
or at least general purposes. 

The magic map and classification sought must have been some- 
thing like that Campanella envisioned as covering the wall of one 
of the colonnades of the City of the Sun the utopia he described 
in 1637. This map it will be recalled showed the relation between all 
physical and social facts, being made up of samples of the products 
of Nature spaced attractively and in such a fashion as to show their 
relation to man. Apparently it has always been the desire of plan- 
ners to show everything on a map! That there is no such map or de- 
vice, came as a blow, a crushing blow, to quite a few agricultural 
economists about the time of the conference in Missouri on land 
classification in 1940. It was a discovery which apparently knocked 
the props from under the supporters of economic land classifica- 
tions. At least not much has been heard since about this type of 
study. 

The Gloucestershire study would, if widely circulated, do a lot to 
lift the morale of those who are interested in promoting area studies. 
Here maps have been used as maps best can to show one or two 
things at a time and classifications have been made for definite 
reasons by definite standards and never for general purposes. The 
synthesis is never in the form of a map or a classification but al- 
ways in the form of decisions, conclusions, and recommendations. 

No particular contribution to the development of the economic 
map is made by the Gloucestershire survey. The maps are all quite 
conventional. The excellent printing of the color plates is welcome. 
Economists have yet to work out a satisfactory method for pre- 
senting physio-economic data in graphic form. Francis Marschner, 
USDA, has done some constructive speculating on the kind of maps 


economists need, but there has been a general lack of effort directed 
to this important subject. 
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The inevitable personal element in conclusions and recommenda- 
tions (the synthesis) of area studies will always bring up the question 
of responsibility for the judgements. In the Gloucestershire study 
of 1794 the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvements felt 
the necessity to insert the following paragraph: 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not consider itself respon- 
sible for any fact or observation contained in this Report, which at present, 
is printed and circulated, for the purpose merely of procuring further in- 


formation respecting the husbandry of this district, and of enabling every 
one to contribute his mite to the improvement of the country. 


We have noted above the hedge used in introducing conclusions 
and recommendations in the present-day study. Further changes will 
have to take place in English as well as American thinking before 
citizens’ boards are willing to become their neighbors’ thinkers, 
lest they also become their neighbors’ keepers. Naturally the thor- 
oughgoing collectivist will not wince under either responsibility. 

A final word should be said for the literary style of this report. 
Reading it gives something of the feeling created by Gilbert 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. English place names as, Forest 
of Dean, Vale of Bicknor, heath of this and that stir in American 
readers all sorts of childhood memories gathered from European 
fairy stories, no doubt. 


Rosert W. Harrison 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Postwar Problems of Migration. New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund. 1947. Pp. 173. $1.00. 


The steady increase in the population of the earth with periodic 
hunger and famine in certain areas contributes to a continuing 
interest in the problem of human adjustment to land and other 
natural resources. This volume will be read with interest and profit 
by all who concern themselves with problems of man-land adjust- 
ment. 

The report consists of eleven papers presented at a Round Table 
on Postwar Problems of Migration which was sponsored by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund in October, 1946. Lowell J. Reed served 
as Chairman of the Round Table. The papers and their authors are 
as follows: “Migration and the Population Potential of Monsoon 
Asia,” Irene B. Taeuber; “Future Migration into Latin America,” 
Kingsley Davis; “European Migrations: Prewar Trends and Fu- 
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ture Prospects,’ Dudley Kirk; “Possibilities and Limits of Interna- 
tional Control of Migration,” Carter Goodrich; “The Present 
Status of our Immigration Laws and Policies,” E. P. Hutchinson; 
“The Demographic and Economic Implications of Larger Immigra- 
tion,’ Warren S. Thompson; “Recent Refugee Immigration from 
Europe,” Maurice R. Davie; “Recent Trends of Rural-Urban Mi- 
gration in the United States,” Conrad Taeuber; “Wartime Shifts 
of the Civilian Population,” Henry S. Shryock, Jr.; “Special Prob- 
lems of Negro Migration during the War,” Ira De. A. Reid, “‘Pro- 
jection of Urban Growth and Migration to Cities in the United 
States,” Philip M. Hauser and Hope T. Eldridge. 

Special interest attaches to the papers by Irene Taeuber, dealing 
with Asia, and that of Kingsley Davis, on Latin America, in view of 
the fact that the one is an area of population pressure and the other 
one where possible relief might be expected. 

The billion people of Monsoon Asia might adapt to the land base 
by industrialization and urbanization as Japan has done, but Dr. 
Taeuber sees difficulties in the political disorder of the area and 
in the urgent need for some immediate decline in fertility if disaster 
is to be forestalled. Industrialization may be too slow. 

Prospects of migration to Latin America are limited by the 


“‘choosiness”’ of the nations as to desirable immigrants. They want 
the workers from countries of Europe which can ill afford to lose 


them. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 
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NEWS NOTES 


Guy Black, after completing his graduate program at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed to the staff of the Giannini Foundation of 
Agricultural Economics at the University of California. 


C. F. Bortfeld has been appointed Assistant Agricultural Economist of 
the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station and will undertake re- 
search in farm management, in addition to his teaching. He also represents 
the Experiment Station on the Regional Farm Management Research 
Committee of the North Central States which was recently established 
under the auspices of the Farm Foundation in Chicago. 


William Bredo, formerly associated with the University of New Hamp- 
shire, has accepted an appointment as cooperative agent with the Division 
of Marketing and Transportation Research of the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. Mr. Bredo will also serve as Secretary of the New England Re- 
search Council. 


C. F. Burkhead, Head of the Division of Field Crop Statistics, and J. A. 
Ewing will be in charge of a survey on nonrespondents to certain Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics schedules. The survey will be conducted by the 
personal interview method and will be carried on in three states—North 
Carolina, Kansas and Indiana. 


H. C. M. Case is again back as Head of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Illinois, after serving as consultant to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Long-range Agricultural Policy. 


Frederick E. Cole has resigned as Commissioner of Agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts and has accepted a position as Extension Professor in the Market- 
ing of Fruits and Vegetables at the University of Massachusetts. 


Ocie Coston has transferred to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from the Production and Marketing Administration. 


Louis J. Ducoff has returned to active duty in charge of the farm labor 
work in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, following a year’s academic 
leave on a Social Science Research Council Fellowship at American Uni- 
versity. 


J. Norman Efferson, Agricultural Economist, has been granted a leave 
of absence for six months from Louisiana State University to make a study 
of the rice industry in the Asiatic countries for the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Gerald Engelman, who has been a research assistant at the University 
of Minnesota, has been placed on a joint appointment between the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to continue work on the regional livestock marketing project. 


Robert A. Fitzpatrick has been appointed Assistant Professor of Re- 
search in Marketing at the University of Massachusetts. 
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Trygve Haavelmo, Research Associate of the Cowles Commission, and 
of Agricultural Economics at the University of Chicago has been made 
Professor of Economics at the University of Oslo, Oslo, Norway. 


Robert G. Haley joined the staff of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois, on January 1. 


Clarence A. Hustrulid, Farm Management Fieldman at South Dakota 
the past two years, has accepted a position as instructor in the Veteran’s 
Institution on the Farm Training Program at Brookings, South Dakota. 


Roy B. Johnson, Jerry M. Law, and Marshall E. Miller have been ap- 
pointed Research Associates in the Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Louisiana State University. 


Lawrence A. Jones, formerly with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
has joined the staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Jones is currently engaged in a study of the economic geogra- 
phy of farm-mortgage distress. 


Clifford H. Keirstead has accepted an appointment as Acting Assistant 
Agricultural Economist in the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Harold Koeller transferred from the Division of Farm Management and 
Costs to the office of Foreign Agricultural Relations in Washington in Feb- 
ruary. He had been stationed at the University of Illinois to work on a 
cooperative farm management research project in southern Illinois. 


R. L. Kohls, University of Missouri has resigned effective June 30 to 
accept an appointment in the Department of Agricultura] Economics at 
Purdue University. 


Baldur H. Kristjanson has been appointed Assistant Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics at North Dakota Agricultural College. He will teach 
courses in the field of Land Economics and General Agricultural Econom- 
ics, and will continue to conduct Experiment Station research. 


J. N. Lewis, Agricultural Economist of the Economics Division, Domin- 
ion of Canada, Department of Agriculture returned to his position with the 
Division April 15. Mr. Lewis had been on loan to the Combined Food 
Board and since 1946 to the International Emergency Food Council in 
Washington. 


Harlow Halvorson, Instructor at the University of Minnesota has ac- 
cepted a position as Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Halvorson is teaching the courses in 
“Prices” and is engaged in research. 


C. H. Hammar for many years a Professor in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Missouri, resigned effective January 31, 
1948 to continue his work with the Food and Agriculture Branch of the 
American Occupation Forces in Germany. 
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Charles M. Hardin of the University of Chicago will take leave from his 
post during the spring quarter to become consultant to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority on agricultural programs and policy. 


Scott Hathorn, Jr., has accepted a marketing research position with the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Arizona. 


Tyler F. Haygood has been appointed in charge of the tax work in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Dr. Haygood has been with the Bureau 
since 1942, coming to the Department from West Virginia University 
where he was on the teaching staff. Dr. Haygood has also taught at several 
other universities, including the University of Wisconsin where he received 


his Ph.D. 


Albert Hermie, formerly with the Navy Department, has joined the 
staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


C. R. Hoglund, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics at South 
Dakota State College, has accepted a cooperative appointment with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Farm Management Depart- 
ment of Michigan State College with headquarters at East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Full time will be devoted to research in the field of cost reduction in 
dairying. 

Donald C. Horton of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is giving a 
course in International Economics at American University. 


J.C. Maxwell, Agricultural Economist of the Dominion of Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture located at the University of British Columbia has 
resigned his position to enter the commercial field. 


Agricultural Economists of the Economics Division, Dominion of Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture taking graduate work include: E. P. Reid, 
University of Wisconsin; G. P. Boucher, University of Minnesota; Frank 
Shefrin, University of Chicago; W. C. Way, University of Illinois. 


A. E. Richards, Principal Economist, Economics Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada has returned to his duties with the 
Division after spending a year with the Canadian delegation to the meet- 
ings at Geneva and Havana in connecton with the International Trade 
Charter and the negotiation of trade treaties. 


Harold M. Riley has been appointed Instructor in Agricultural Econom- 
ics at Kansas State College to assist in the regional study of locker plants 
and home freezer units. This is a cooperative appointment between the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station whereby Mr. Riley will spend approximately a third of his 
time in Kansas and the other two-thirds in the eight other states participat- 
ing in the regional study. 


Tom C. M. Robinson, Agricultural Statistician in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, was sent to the Middle East area in January at the re- 
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quest of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations to 
conduct a short course in agricultural statistics for the benefit of representa- 
tives of the governments of the Middle East countries. It was first planned 
to hold this school in Cairo, but conditions made it desirable to hold it in 
Bagdad, Iraq. Mr. Robinson expects to complete the instruction work early 
in May when he will return to the United States. 


Anthony S. Rojko, after two years of graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, has returned to the University of Connecticut to carry on dairy 


research for the Division of Marketing and Transportation Research, 
BAE. 


A. Peter Ruderman, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics at 
South Dakota State College has accepted an appointment as Assistant 
Professor of marketing and statistics at the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 


Sargent Russell has been appointed Instructor in Agricultural Economics 
at the University of Massachusetts. 


Karl Shoemaker resigned his position at Kansas State College to accept 
a position as Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Professor Shoemaker will devote his time to marketing 
extension activities. 


Mildred B. Smith, formerly a research assistant on the New England 
Dairy Farm Management Research Project at Harvard University, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut to work on a consumer education project under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 


George Soule, formerly with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is 
now associated with DuPont de Nemours & Co. at Wilmington. Mr. Soule 
is doing agricultural publicity work. 


Felix E. Stanley has been promoted from Research Associate to Assist- 
ant Professor of Agricultural Economics at Louisiana State University. 


William G. Sullivan, formerly Chief of Milk Regulations on the staff of 
the Connecticut Milk Administrator, has joined the Dairy Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration in Washington. 


Frederick R. Taylor has been appointed an instructor in the Division of 
Agricultural Economics at the University of Minnesota. 


William N. Thompson of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Illinois, has been on leave for the academic year to pursue his 


graduate program at the University of Chicago as a Farm Foundation 
Fellow. 


A. H. Turner, Director of Economic Research, Department of Coopera- 
tion and Cooperative Development, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada is on 
leave of absence to take graduate work at Cornell University. 
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James W. Van Winkle has taken leave of absence from his teaching du- 


ties at Montana State College to continue graduate work at the University 
of Colorado. 


Thomas M. Venables has joined the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University as Agricultural Sociologist, half extension and 
half research. He recently completed the requirements for his doctorate at 
Purdue University. 


Silas B. Weeks, formerly State Director of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in Connecticut, has accepted an appointment with the Division of 
Farm Management and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Mr. 
Weeks will be stationed temporarily at the University of Connecticut. 


E. A. Willson became Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology at Montana State College at the beginning of the spring 
quarter, 1947. Professor Willson had previously been in FAO in Central 
Europe and for several years a Relief Administrator in North Dakota. 


E. J. Working, Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of IIli- 
nois, is on a sabbatical leave during the second semester to make a study of 
the relation of-industrial wage rates to agricultural welfare. 


The 1948 annual meeting of the New England Research Council was held 
at the Littauer Center of Public Administration of Harvard University on 
April 15-16. Subjects receiving special attention were developments under 
the Agricultural and Marketing Research Act of 1946, research in consumer 
demand and consumer preference, developments in cooperative marketing 
in New England and research problems related thereto. 


The University of Alberta invites applications for the position of Lec- 
turer in Agricultural Economics and Farm Management; duties to com- 
mence September 1, 1948; initial salary $2,400 to $3,000 depending on qual- 
ifications. 

Qualifications required include graduation in agriculture, and graduate 
work in Agricultural Economics or Farm Management. Preference will be 
given to applicants with experience in teaching and research in Farm Man- 
agement. 

Applications stating age, nationality, marital status and other relevant 
details; particulars of academic and technical qualifications and experi- 
ence; names and addresses of persons to whom reference can be made; and 
accompanied by a recent photograph or snapshot, should reach the Dean 


of Arts and Science, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, as soon as 
possible. 


Irwin Hedges, in charge of the Dairy Section of the Cooperative Re- 
search and Service Division, Farm Credit Administration, U.S.D.A., has 
been granted a three-month leave of absence to serve in the Graduate 


School, U.S.D.A., as “dean” of the special R.M.A. Research Marketing 
School. 


Walter L. Hodde, formerly warehouse manager and fieldman of the 
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Wyoming Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, Casper, Wyoming, 
has joined the staff of the Livestock and Wool Section of the Cooperative 
Research and Service Division, Farm Credit Administration, U.S.D.A., as 
Marketing Specialist to work on problems of cooperative wool marketing 
and processing. 


Joseph G. Knapp, formerly Principal Agricultural Economist, in charge 
of the Purchasing Section, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 
Farm Credit Administration, U.S.D.A., has been appointed Associate 
Chief for this Division. 


Oscar R. LeBeau, formerly with the Direct Distribution Branch of 
Production and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., has joined the staff 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Section of the Cooperative Research and Serv- 
ice Division, Farm Credit Administration, U.S.D.A., as Agricultural Econ- 
omist to work on problems of fruit and vegetable marketing research and 
service work with farmer cooperatives. 


Daniel H. McVey, formerly Agricultural Economist with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and Farmers Home Administration of U.S.D.A., 
has joined the staff of the Cotton and Oilseeds Section of the Cooperative 
Research and Service Division, Farm Credit Administration, U.S.D.A., as 
Agricultural Economist to work on problems of cooperative cotton market- 


ing associations and other cooperatives dealing with vegetable fats and 
oils. 


Charles H. Meyer, formerly Agricultural Economist with the Grain and 
Feed Division of the Office of Price Administration, has joined the staff of 
the Grain Section of the Cooperative Research and Service Division, Farm 
Credit Administration, U.S.D.A., as Agricultural Economist to work on 
problems of the grain cooperatives. 


Rushia K. Owens, formerly Statistician with the War Production Board, 
and Analyst with the National Housing Agency, has joined the staff of 
the Cooperative Research and Service Division, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, U.S.D.A., as Statistician to work on problems of marketing re- 
search. 


Guy A. Peterson, Agricultural Economist, formerly with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Office of Price Administration, and the Poultry 
Branch of Production and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., has joined 
the staff of the Poultry Section of the Cooperative Research and Service 
Division, Farm Credit Administration, U.S.D.A., as Agricultural Econo- 
mist to work on problems of cooperatives which handle eggs and poultry. 
Most of Mr. Peterson’s work will be on projects under the Research and 
Marketing Act. 


Anne Wheeler, formerly editor of publications on agricultural coopera- 
tion, attached to the Division of Information and Extension, Farm Credit 
Administration, has joined the staff of the Livestock and Wool Section 
of the Cooperative Research and Service Division, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, U.S.D.A., as Assistant Agricultural Economist. 
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BOOKS CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 


Marcu 15, 1948 


Butz, E. L. The Production Credit System for Farmers (Washington, D. C., 
Brookings Institution, 1944), p. 104. 

Brunner, deS. Edmund and Lorge, Irving. Rural Trends in Depression 

Years (New York, Columbia University Press, 1937), pp. 387. 

Gile, B. M. Research Publications, 1927 to 1935 (Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Minnesota; six research bulletins, University of Arkansas), pp. 441. 
Duddy, Edward A. Agriculture in the Chicago Region (Chicago, University 

of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 158. 

Duddy, Edward A. The Cold-Storage Industry in the United States (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 110. 

Johnson, Sherman E. and Associates. Managing A Farm (New York, D. 
Van Nostrand Company, 1946), pp. 365. 

Knapp, Joseph G. The Hard Winter Wheat Pools (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1933), pp. 180. 

Murray, William G. Agricultural Finance (Ames, Iowa, Iowa State College 
Press, 1946), pp. 328. 

Murray, William G. Farm Appraisal (Ames, Iowa, Iowa State College 
Press, 1947), pp. 278. 

Nourse, Edwin G. American Agriculture and the European Market (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1924), pp. 333. 

Nourse, Edwin G. Marketing Agreements under the AAA (Washington, 
D. C., Brookings Institution, 1935), pp. 446. 

Nourse, Edwin G. Price Making in a Democracy (Washington, D. C., 
Brookings Institution, 1944), pp. 541. 

Nourse, Edwin G. and Associates. America’s Capacity to Produce (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1934), pp. 608. 

Nourse, Edwin G., Davis, Joseph S. and Black, John D. Three Years of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration (Washington, D. C., Brookings 
Institution, 1937), pp. 600. 

Nourse, Edwin G., and Drury, Horace B. Industrial Price Policies and 
Economic Progress (Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1938), 
pp. 314. 

Nourse, Edwin G., and Knapp, Joseph G. The Cooperative Marketing of 
Livestock (Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1931), pp. 486. 
Pearson, Frank A., and Harper, Floyd A. The World’s Hunger (Ithaca, 

New York, Cornell University Press, 1945), pp. 90. 

Robertson, Lynn S., and Woods, Ralph H. Farm Business Management 
(Chicago, Lippincott Company, 1946), pp. 546. 

Shepherd, Geoffrey S. Agricultural Price Analysis (Ames, Iowa, Iowa 
State College Press, 1947), pp. 231. 

Shepherd, Geoffrey S. Agricultural Price Policy (Ames, Iowa, Iowa State 
College Press, 1947), pp. 440. 

Shepherd, Geoffrey S. Marketing Farm Products (Ames, Iowa, Iowa State 
College Press, 1946), pp. 445. 
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Valgren, Victor N. Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance in the United States, 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 186. 

American Cooperation. (Washington, D. C., American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, 1930, 1931, 1933, 1934, 1936, 1939, 1941, 1942-1945, 1946.) 


In addition to the above 88 unbound publications in the form of bulle- 
tins and reprints have been contributed to the library by authors. 
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MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Stevens Horet, Cuicago, ILLINOIS 
Fresrvuary 7, 1948 
10:00 a.m.-4:30 P.M. 


Present: W. G. Murray, Asher Hobson, F. V. Waugh, D. B. DeLoach, C. V. 
Parker, E. L. Butz, Harold Hedges, W. C. Waite, L. J. Norton. 


It was reported that the annual reports of the President, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and the Editor, and the reports of the auditors and of the tellers will 
be published in the February issue of the Journal. 

The communication from L. D. Colburn, a member of the Association, 
concerning a joint marketing committee with the American Marketing 
Association was discussed. The President was advised to follow up on the 
matter. 

The report of the Investment Committee was presented and accepted. 

The following resolution was passed: 


“RESOLVED, that the Secretary-Treasurer, who is also chairman 
of the Investment Policy Committee, be and is hereby authorized 
and empowered for, and in the name and on behalf of this Association 
to take any and all such steps, and to do any and all such things as 
may be necessary, required, and appropriate for, or in connection 
with, the purchase, acquisition, acceptance, handling, pledging, sale 
or other disposition of stocks, bonds, and other securities belonging 
to the Association or pertaining to its business, including the execution 
and delivery for and in the name and on behalf of this Association, 
of any and all endorsements, transfers, and assignments of certificates 
of stocks, bonds, or other securities standing in the name of this As- 
sociation, either for the purpose of sale or transfer, and all such other 
steps and action as may be necessary or proper in connection there- 


with.” 


The new contract with the George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha 
Wisconsin, for printing the Journal was discussed and approved. 

After preliminary discussion by Hobson concerning the proposed con- 
tract with the Blakiston Press of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for printing 
a book of readings dealing with agricultural policy, Mr. T. A. Phillips, 
executive vice-president of the Blakiston Company, met with the commit- 
tee. He agreed to certain suggested changes in the proposed contract but 
did not agree to others. Following Mr. Phillips’ departure, the President 
was authorized to conclude arrangements concerning this matter on the 
basis of previous discussion. On the vote, Norton voted in the negative on 
the proposal. A suggestion was made that the President determine whether 
the Iowa State College Press would be interested in a contract to publish 
the proposed book. 
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An appropriation, not to exceed $250, to the Editor-in-Chief of the pro- 
posed book was approved. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to accept and transmit dues for 
the International Conference of Agricultural Economists to the treasurer 
of the Conference. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the increased cost of publishing 
the Journal would probably cause the Association to operate at a deficit in 
1948. He suggested that the dues be raised to cover the increased costs of 
operating the Association. He stated that, in view of the increased load of 
work consequent on increased membership, the Association should provide 
a full-time clerk for handling the routine business of this office. He stated 
that he would not be a candidate for the office in 1948-49 because of pres- 
sure of other work. 

The President was authorized to appoint a committee from the Execu- 
tive Committee to study the problems involved in Association operation 
and to report prior to the next annual meeting of the Association. The Pres- 
ident appointed the following committee: F. V. Waugh, chairman, L. J. 
Norton, E. L. Butz. 

Warren C. Waite was elected Editor of the Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics for the ensuing year. He advised that he would accept but did 
not care to serve beyond this year. It was decided that, in spite of increased 
cost, the Association should proceed to publish the usual issues of the 
Journal for the balance of this fiscal year. The Editor reported that the 
printer would prefer to have the proceedings issue published as a supple- 
ment to the February issue rather than to the November issue. 

Warren C. Waite was elected as the nominee for a director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research to represent the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association. The term of the directorship is five years beginning 
March 1948. 

The annual meeting was discussed. In accordance with the wishes of 
those present at the 1947 meeting, it was agreed to hold the 1948 meeting 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, from Monday noon, September 13, to Thurs- 
day noon, September 16. The President reported that he was entering 
into negotiations with the American Economic Association and the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association for joint sessions with these associations at the 
meetings to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, during the Christmas holidays in 
1948. 

Possible meeting places in 1949 were discussed. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that a majority of the membership preferred summer meetings. 
The possibility of college campuses was raised; Michigan State College 
and Ontario Agricultural College were suggested. Mr. DeLoach, President 
of the Western Farm Economic Association, cordially invited the AFEA 
to meet in the West. The competition with tourists for space was noted. 
The officers were instructed to investigate the possibilities of the Ontario 
Agricultural College of Guelph. Mr. Parker, President of the Canadian 
Agricultural Economics Society, indicated that the Canadian association 
would be honored to have the meeting in Canada and would cooperate in 
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such a meeting. He also indicated that their Society was very pleased to 
have the joint membership effectuated. 

Selection of the outstanding article of the year in the Journal of Farm 
Economics was discussed. The lack of time for consideration of articles 
appearing in the November issue was noted. It was decided that as a gen- 
eral policy the year would end on June 30 with the May issue of the 
Journal as the last one in the year. Announcement of the winner would 
be made either at the following summer or winter meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The 1947 winner, selected on the old basis, will be announced at the 
annual meeting at Green Lake, Wisconsin. The next contest in order to 
transfer to the new basis, will cover the period from January 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949. 

It was reported that the WFEA would meet in 1948 on June 23-25 at 
Davis, California, and that the CAES would meet on June 21-24. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. J. Norton, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. G. Murray, President 


ANNUAL MEETING 


American Farm Economic Association 
September 13 to 16 Inclusive, 1948 
at 
The Northern Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 
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